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RECONSTRUCTION. 


I, PERSONALITY THE FINAL AIM OF 
| SOCIAL EUGENICS.! 


Proressorn JAMES WARD, F.B.A. 


“The crux of all our’ social problems centres in the child.”—Sir Joun Kirk, 
Daily News, May 9, 1917. 


Since the days of Lamarck, at the beginning of the last 
_ century, there has been among biologists a ceaseless collecting 
of facts and propounding of theories about heredity. Organic 
/or physical heredity we must henceforth call it; for by the 

d of the century another form of heredity had become a 
notuncommon topic with sociologists—social or moral here- 
dity, that is to say. By this we are to understand more than 
the tradition which, in a very strict sense, is the individual's 
social inheritance. ‘That, however, is usually spoken of as 
his social environment—the legal, economic, and intellectual 
conditions, in a word, the civilisation, of the time and 
place in which the individual is born. Social heredity in 
the narrower sense is to be distinguished from social environ- 
ment, much as physical heredity is distinguished from physical 
fivironment—such circumstances, for example, as climate, 
food, and shelter that affect the viable organism as soon as 
itis born. Environment in both cases implies something 
static, a permanent situation that is common to many. 
Heredity in both cases suggests rather a continuous process 
| or development, that is always more or less unique for each ; 
the process, in fact, whereby his individuality is gradually 
shaped and differentiated. 


‘ Presidential Address to the Civic and Moral Education League, 23rd 
1917, * 
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The physical process comes first, and may be said to endl 
the bodily constitution and congenital endowments, the naturg 


or inborn qualities, with which the child begins its separate life ” 
The prime factors in this process are the germs or “ gametes” 
which the parents contribute to form the embryo of the new 
individual. 'To realise the importance to the future of our race 


of heredity in this sense, we need only “to parade before our 
mind’s eye” the rickety, misshapen inmates of our orthopedic 
hospitals, or the juvenile imbeciles of our lunatic asylums, or 
the anemic crowds “with narrow chests and weak ching’ 
who, if they have the means, “‘ expatriate themselves for the 
chance of life” to sunnier climes; and if they have not, falla 
prey to tuberculosis before they are out of their teens.' Facts 
such as these it was that led the late Sir Francis Galton, a 
cousin of Darwin’s, to found and endow the movement which 
has led to the present Eugenics Society. 

Where physical heredity ends, there social heredity begins: 
the one, it is commonly said, is concerned with nature, the 
other with nurture. But the earlier process sets limits to 
the later. ‘You cannot,” said Henry the Eighth, “make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear”; and Prospero called Caliban 
“a born devil, on whose nature nurture can never stick.” 
Such incorrigibles, the morally demented, are a sociological 
problem to be dealt with apart: we must here leave them 
out of account. But even those who start with a normal 
human nature may degenerate and acquire characters as bad 
and almost as hopeless, or they may develop into honest 
and honourable citizens. To prevent the one and to promote 
the other is the function of social eugenics. As we regard 
physical heredity as ending when the mature embryo becomes 
a viable organism, so we regard social heredity as ending when 
the legal infant becomes in the eyes of the law a fully respon- 
sible person, member of the commonwealth. During this 
period of nonage or legal immaturity the so-called “ minor” is 
the ward of society. The prime factors in determining the 
sort of character or personality with which he or she will 
“come out” when they arrive at full age are the influences 
—the practices and the precepts—of those about them who 


educate or draw out their native possibilities. And we must § 
remember that the possibilities for evil are more easily educable 


than those for good. Such social dysgenics has then to be 
prevented and forestalled. But omitting further reference to 
this as mainly negative or repressive, we come in sight of 


what we specially mean by Social Eugenics—the positive end ” 


1 Cf. Galton, Inquiries into Human Faculty, 1883, p. 23. 
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d aim of the Civic and Moral Education League. As the 
" advocates of physical eugenics seek “ to disseminate knowledge 
"and encourage action in the direction of perpetuating a higher 
racial standard,” so we seek to spread knowledge and promote 
action’ with the view of fostering a fuller, higher, and wider 
civic and moral life. 

This language is, however, not sufficiently precise ; for the 
problem of social eugenics is more complex than at first sight 
it seems to be. Social heredity, no doubt, points clearly 
enough to the individual. But when we say the aim of social 
eugenics is to promote civil and moral life—even when we 
add, by means of education—our aim is only partly defined. 
The individual may be the end, he may be only a means. In 
educating the young the question is: Do we intend to provide 
them with such nurture.as will ensure that they make the 
very best of themselves, or such nurture as will adapt them 
the most to the service of the existing social whole? Even 
physical eugenics has before’now been diverted to special 
ends; as, for example, that of adding to the stature of his 
favourite regiment by Frederick William I. of Prussia, the 
father of Frederick the Great. ‘To this end he was credited 
with selecting the tallest women he could find as wives for 
his famous Potsdam Guards. When we remember the variety 
produced among our domesticated animals by less dis- 
tinguished “ fanciers,” it makes one shudder to think of what 
a Frederick William might make of mankind in these days 
if he had the chance. 

Doubtless this danger is imaginary, but with social eugenics 
there is a real danger, if a less sensational.one. There are 
other fables besides Mandeville’s to be drawn from a beehive. 
All the difference between a queen bee and a worker is said 
to be due to difference of nurture applied to the same nature. 
Here is material for a new fable. I turn again to Germany 
for illustration. She affords us at this moment both en- 
couragement and warning: she shews us at once how much 
social eugenics may hope to accomplish and at the same time 
how disastrous it may be if misapplied. For Germany has 
not neglected to make the formation of character the chief aim 
in school life; and the result she has attained is a demonstra- 
tion of what method and singleness of purpose can do. But, 
on the other hand, the character she has succeeded in forming 
has reduced her citizens severally to so many pliant instruments 
of an autocratic government, instead of fitting them to act 
collectively as the sovereign power of a democratic one. 
There is happily neither the will nor the way to such an abuse 
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of a natural trust anywhere in the British Commonweal} 
that I know, of course. But notwithstanding the happie 
political environment that after centuries of liberty we heal 
now consolidated for ourselves, we are still at the crossway 
hesitating between education in the individual’s interest ay 
the German ideal, “education to the State, and for the State # 
as well as by the State.” q 
It may be said that the true interests of the Man and the ® 
State cannot conflict. Ofthe ideal State we certainly must alloy & 
this: we might even frame it into a definition of what a Stag # 
ought to be. Or it may be said that what chiefly hindey ® 
the realisation of this ideal is just the keen eye and the zest 
everybody has for his own interests, contrasted with his no bas 
extreme insensibility and obtuseness to the general welfare ™ the ch 
“« Every man for himself—and God for us all” is the maxim @ been 1 
by which men live. There is no need then, it is said, to foster # the ne 
egoistic interests. ‘The young scarcely require to be trained @ found: 
to take care of number One: they must be trained to care for ® Itis a 
others. Perhaps nobody—at any rate nobody here—would @ its sha 
make this reply; for it rests on a complete misunderstanding @ any n 
The true interests of the individual involve the fullest poe but si 
realisation of his highest self, and are not to be gained by @ broug! 
a self-suppression like the Bushido or “national spirit” of @ propo: 
Japan. And now my point is that it is here most of all that % htere 
the young need help—help which training with a view to @ their 
what are assumed to be the interests of the State will not @ canno 
give them. But, before passing to this point, a remark that @ conce| 
the supposed objection suggests is worth making. The pur @ not e 
altruism of the Comtist’s vivre pour autrui is just as one-sided @ rivalry 
and, if it could be fully realised, would be perhaps just as the m 
detrimental to social progress, as pure egoism—which, after as “t 
all, is equally unnatural and equally rare. For, save in the @ again: 
morally imbecile, some sympathy and fellow-feeling are always @ some 
to be found. But indiscriminate charity or such amiable ® regar 
generosity as Oliver Goldsmith’s—said to be the characteristic % not of 
of all Irishmen—who always found something for a beget defen 
but rarely had anything for his creditors, is neither mor devol 
nor civic virtue, and not a disposition to encourage. @ may * 
Now for my point. We may agree that ideally the tue @ prunt 
interests of the Man and the State cannot conflict. When @ ton t 


















that stage of progress is reached, Herbert Spencer’s famous @ it 
exposition of this conflict will have only a historical interésh @ are n 
Meanwhile that day is a far-off event. At present there @ ad 
anything but harmony between the truest interests of the § ap 

} In it 





individual and the interests of society, as society now conceit 
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If, then, you aim at inculcating—I use this hateful word 
se it belongs to the terminology of the theories I oppose 
you aim, | say, at inculcating the principles of conduct 
t now predominate, you will certainly improve upon the 
| German model of a citizen—which, by the way, owes its shape 
Yargely to the use of heels—but you will fall sadly short of 
educating to the utmost the highest possibilities of the rising 









® ce. In plainer words, the type of human being that would 
alloy ™ suffice to meet the present effective demand of society is not 
State ® the highest type, is very far from it. This you may say is 
ndes & avery grave indictment. It is, and the position of this league 


e ze M@ —like a voice crying in the wilderness—is a proof that it is 
h his ™ no baseless charge. ‘The formation of character ought to be 
fare, the chief aim in education” we say. Yet, though there has 
axim M@ been much discussion in Parliament and in the Press about 
foster the new education after the war, this all-important topic, the 
ained @ foundation of the whole, has been almost completely ignored. 
e for @ Itis agreed on all hands that the nation must make up for 
vould @ its shameful neglect of scientific education ; not, however, from 
ding, any newly awakened interest in science for its own sake, 
ie but simply because at length its technical value has been 
d by @ brought home to us by our enemy. To this end, then, it is 
“te pee without hesitation or misgiving to sacrifice the 
tere humaniores and the higher studies generally; though 
y to @ their bearing on character and a wider, more creative life 
not @ cannot be questioned. Very different, I am sure, is your 
that % conception of the most pressing demand of the times. It is 
pure @ not education with a view to a more efficient economic 
ided @ rivalry when the present hostilities have ceased—according to 
t ag HM the motto fas est et ab hoste doceri. It is not military training 
after Mas “the best antidote to individualism” and as a remedy 
the @ against “the growth of syndicalist ideas and strikes ”"—I quote — 
vays @™ some recent writers. ‘The eager race for wealth we do not 
able regard as a pursuit to encourage; for “a man’s life consisteth 
istic @ not of the abundance of the things that he possesseth.” National 
ia ® defence we do regard, I take it, as a duty that a citizen cannot 
ty @ devolve on others; but what we strive for is the time when we 
@® May “beat our swords into ploughshares and our spears into 
imé @ pruning hooks.” But I must pause to anticipate an interrup- 
en 





hen @ tion to this attempt to outline what I take to be our view. 

ous. It will be said perhaps, and with some impatience, these 
est, | ate not practical ideals. Of course not : no ideals are practical, 
¢i§ ® Md none ever become so but those men strive to realise. 


_ The first thing is conviction as to the worth of an ideal: faith 
M its attainment then becomes possible. It ought to be, 
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therefore it canbe. Given these, all the rest—the methods, the 
ways and means—will then be added unto us. Put to the 
test of numbers such ventures of faith are always outvoted gf | 


first ; but let the world remember in this connexion Ibsen's ” 
fine saying: “the minority may be right, the majority js | 
always wrong.” Let us then not be afraid of seeking or of | 
boldly proclaiming our ideal. But now so far as my some. & 
what slight acquaintance with the literature of educational | 
reformers extends, I find much that is most excellent ag _ 


regards ways and means of progressing beyond the present 
situation, but I find little to indicate the ideal end they seek. 


*“‘T have urged you forward and still urge you— 
Without the slightest idea of our destination,” 


So spake Walt Whitman, and so many of these seem to speak, | 


No bad advice either, you may say, provided we have the 
sense to discriminate between “forward” and “ backward,” 
and so much moral sense we think we have: ein guter Mensch 
wn seinem dunklen Drange ist sich des rechten Weges woll 
bewusst. I agree: at the same time I think less Drang and 
more reflection would ensure a clearer insight. ‘The ant 
and the bee may both get home at last, but the bee’s superior 
sense of direction saves it from the meanderings in which the 
ant often loses its way and itself into the bargain. 

At no time could the demand for some clear “idea of our 
destination” well be more urgent than it is now. People on 
all hands are realising that the old civilisation is passing 
away; and the new social reconstruction that will replace it 
is being everywhere anxiously awaited. Now, as in all great | 
epochs, ideas are in what chemists call “the nascent state”— 


set free from old, and ready for new, combinations. When } 


Russia casts off her Czar and America lays aside its Monroe 


doctrine, visions may be hailed as inspired that but yesterday ” 


would have been hooted down as mad. For example, her 
in The New Statesman for May 5 I read: “The nation that: 
first appreciates the ideal of Ibsen—that every child in the 
land should be brought up as a nobleman—will lead the 
world.” If I were attempting that other Fable of the Bees 


of which I spoke, this passage and the following might point © 


the moral : I quote now from a recent pamphlet entitled What 
Labour wants from Education. “ Hitherto,” says Mr M‘Tavish, 
the writer, “the working class has never been seriously com 
sulted as to what it wants from education. [It is expected] 
to fit in with preconceived notions as to its proper place im 


generally accepted scheme of things; and educational reform 
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s, the ME is only to concern itself with equipping the workers to be more 
ficient bees in the industrial hive.” 

ed at We must try to realise that there will be henceforth no 

sen’ «generally accepted scheme of things,” and that therefore the 





task of reconstructing will devolve on individuals no longer 
helped or hindered by vested interests. ‘The more we realise 
® this, the clearer the problem of social eugenics will become. 
When a city has to be extended, the old plan is there to 
rejudice the new; but when the city has to be rebuilt, the 
old defects survive only as a warning. The law of progress, 

































esent 
ek, @ Sir Henry Maine taught us, has been a movement from 
Status to Free Contract: we may enlarge this and say that 
® it has become a movement from Status towards Free 
Personality. Henceforth the one thing needful is that the 
peak, ™ men and women who are fit to rebuild—that these, whatever 
: the be the class they come from, and only these, shall be promoted 
ard,” to the work and socially ennobled. 
ensch “The greatest spiritual tragedy of working-class life,” says 
wohl another W.E.A. pamphleteer, “is disclosed in the phrase, ‘I 
and ™@ never had a chance.” Henceforth everyone is to start with 
ant @ the nobleman’s chance: one may have it thrust upon him, but 
erior | all are to have the opportunity to achieve it; and only by 
| the # achieving may any hope to retain. After all, in so far as the 
existence of society is due to the natwre of individuals, in so far, 
“our ™ it seems plain, that its progress must depend on the nurture of 
e on those individuals. The very continuity which we now recognise 
ssing between rational human nature and its animal (or anoetic) 
ceit @ antecedents suggests this priority of the individual to the 
reat j™ Whole by which he is nevertheless to be transfigured. Only, 
2". @ intimes like the present, when a thorough reconstruction of 
Then society is imperative, have men ever realised the full signifi- 
nroe ™ cance of this simple truth that society has been, and always 
rday @ will be, what its members make it. Obviously, then, the many 
here ™ Who are now beginning to feel the force of this elementary 
that @ truth must also begin to see the folly of sacrificing the means 
the @ toa better state of society for the sake of a worse. That is 
the @ what education in the interests of society has long meant, and 
Bees @ What it will still mean, unless we cease talking “of making 
oint @ the man a better mechanic,” and strive mainly and primarily 
Vhat ™ to make the mechanic a better man. 
vish, _ To strengthen my case for the initial value of personality 
con- @ mM social structure I will venture yet further afield. I will 





ask you to imagine what the ideal society will be like—in 
lainer words, if you prefer them, to imagine what heaven will 
like. It is doubtless a wild question. Never mind, you 
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have some ideas; and I think I can guess some of the 
There will be no want, no struggle therefore for subsisteng: 
no private property perhaps. At any rate there will be» 
real temptation. Everybody will be as pure as they k 
overflowing with goodwill and radiant with love, 





what will they do? Get up missions to the denizens of hell i_ 
unless these once for all have chosen evil for their good and’ 
ceased to be. Or visit the spirits in prison perhaps, for whom, 
all hope is not yet abandoned. This would doubtless, as Bret’ 
Harte said, be “a... better business than loafing aroundg 
throne.” But such possibilities seem incompatible with ay | 
ideal consummation of all things, which is what we meap, | 
What when the whole world is perfect will everybody do?” 
Find delight in creation and in friendship is the only sup. | 
mise we can make as to a state that wholly transcends ou 
imagination. It was, I take it, on these lines that the } 
scholastic doctrine grew up that every angel was sui generis, 
and interesting therefore to every other. Our experience, at | 
any rate, knows of no other escape from insipidity: true | 
personality is the salt of the earth. And a survey of animate | 
nature points in the same direction: as Goethe said, die Natur” 
scheint Alles auf Individualitit angelegt zu haben (Nature 
seems to have planned everything with a view to individuality”), © 
Our surmise then suggests anew the supreme value—we may | 














call it this time the final value—of personality. 


But further to bring out my point, I will ask you to look 7 
at the matter in yet another way. Glancing back over the” 
history of our race, we find one of its most striking features — 
to be the influence of great men. The plausible but shallow | 
attempts of writers such as Buckle, Spencer, Taine, and many ~ 
more, to show that great men, like all men, are but resultants 
to be explained along with other “phenomena” by their 7 
antecedents and their environment, on pain of denying the | 
law of universal causation,—these attempts no longer impress | 
From the mechanical standpoint, the law of causation — 
may hold out to the last—as there an indispensable postulate, 
But from the standpoint of history, the last fact we reach is © 


us.’ 


some great Supreme, who wrought 


“ But this main miracle, that thou art thou, 
With power on thine own act and on the world.” 


Believe, pp. 216-254, 
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I will refer therefore without misgiving to such pioneers in | 
the moral realm as, say, Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, and, ~ 


1 Cf. W. James’s Essay on “Great Men and their Environment,” Will t 4 
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s and beyond all, Jesus Christ as being pre-eminent in- 
of ‘the power of personality in human affairs. Begin- 
‘ming with these, the principle of continuity should help us to 
“yealise that influences the same in kind have been at work 
fom the first and are working now, though exerted in narrower 
‘and narrower spheres till we come down at length to that of 
the mute inglorious Miltons and village Hampdens, of whom 









vhom ™ there has been and will be no historic record. Such reflection 

“should then convince us that we shall never clearly understand 
anda @™ history so long as we are content to talk vaguely of general 
th an M tendencies, social movements, public opinion, Zeztgeist or the 





spirit of the age, and so forth. ‘These are actual and efficient 
do? @ only in so far as they are incorporated in concrete individuals: 
sur. ™ the veritable creators and conservers of the whole are not 
3 our ™ diffused forces, they are distinct persons.’ 
the Creators and conservers, I have said: the duality of 
veris, @™ function here implied suggests some remarks that may again 
e, at Me help us forward. Stability is essential if society is to exist 
true @ at all; for this imitation and obedience may suffice: these 
mate #™ make up the conservative factor, answering to custom and 
‘atuy @ routine. But for progress, invention and initiative are required : 
ture these constitute the creative factor, which means change and 
‘y’). @ teformation. But in what Bagehot has called the preliminary 
may ™@ age, the two roles were and had to be distinct: in what he 
® calls the age of discussion they are and have to be combined.’ 
look @ Or as Tarde, in his masterly work, Les Lois de [ Imitation, 
the @ puts it: at first imitation was unilateral, at length it became 
ures @™ reciprocal: those who led in some capacities were prepared 
low @ to follow in others, and vice versa. Now when we recall 
any @ What ages of struggle against suppression it has taken to 
ants “@ advance from the one extreme—essential to existence but 
heir @ inimical to progress—towards the other, in which progress is 
the assured, we may be more willing to admit the common defect 
ress @™ Mm educational systems against which I am trying to protest. 
tion @™ For towards the young we are apt to conduct ourselves as 
ate, @ if the world were still in the preliminary age. While we 
1 1S" Nowadays only bow, they are still expected to bow down— 
I suppose everybody knows of the originals, of which our 
modern bow and other formalities of courtesy are but the 
‘atrophied survival. Children are “to be seen not heard,” 
®@ ‘to speak when they are spoken to,” “to come when they 
® *e called,” “to do as they are bid without asking why,” 


nd, <4 

; | os: J. A. Leighton, “The Psychological Self and the Actual Person- 
| 9 @® Mlity,” Philosophical Review, 1905, p. 678. 
. | * Physics and Politics, chapters i. and v. 
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and so forth. I expect few—save the youngest among 
have escaped this régime: indeed none of us can have escape)” 
it altogether, or we should not be here. For obviously the 
parental relation is in every respect “ unilateral” at the first: | 
the child does and must begin by imitating and obeying those oy 
whom its very existence depends. But in bringing up childrey | 
parents, and teachers too, easily forget the potentialities of the 
child and the pace at which these become actualities. As the 


child’s stature increases rapidly, so too does its experience WI! 
A decade that often extends but little the parental horizon ® men li 
widens enormously that of their offspring. What the biologists  —as I 
call palingenesis has its analogue here. The newly hatched @ js alter 
chicken, they tell us, acquires in three weeks the organisation % slavery 
that the primary evolution or élan vital, as I suppose Bergson # had t 
would call it, took untold ages to “canalise” or map out @ of an 
Equally rapid is the rate at which the child enters upon its &% could 
social inheritance, that tradition which reaches back into ™& attituc 
prehistoric times. have t 

Yet this neglect both of parents and teachers to recognise # ment 
adequately the early and rapidly developing personality of the ® a free 
young is easily explained. In the first place, they are only % scienc 
treating the rising generation as they were treated theméSelves # shout 
So the evil gets perpetuated and confirmed ; partly because, @% you 1 
when their turn comes to exercise arbitrary authority, parents % if we 
and teachers have usually forgotten what they suffered under % childr 
it; partly because the present sufferers are as yet helpless— ™@ free t 
only aggravating the evil if their nature impels them to resent # 4 syn 
it. In the next place the customary routine is immediately % struct 
effective ; but sparing the rod means spoiling the child and ™ to th 
risking the need of sterner remedies later on. Authority must @ theel 
be maintained, and the rod is its symbol. Thus it comes about # and t 
that the type of government characteristic of the primitive age @ and 
is upheld even now in the “management of the young.” Onlyby @ boun 
sacrificing individual initiative to custom has society got under have 
way, and a like sacrifice is still assumed to be needful for the # 1 unc 
young even when we adults are living in the age of discussion. A 
Moreover, it saves so much trouble to work with machinery @ enfra 
and to one pattern: in fact, production on a large scale is respec 
only possible in this way. But even if education were an att % fact 
comparable—as it is so often supposed to be—to the potters @ Ultin 
art in moulding clay, personal handling would still be vastly @ their 
superior to “ knocking into one shape” all and sundry to reach @ Cult: 
a prescribed “standard.” The potter at his wheel at least @ tegai 
feels his material, and in giving it form can take its quality into % who 


consideration: neither is possible to the potter at a press | 


Sm 
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‘The greater value of hand-made articles, then, might lead us 
‘40 question mechanical methods of education, even if the 
young were merely so much plastic material that may safely 


he dealt with in the lump. But what is too much overlooked 








oseon ™ jsthat the young are not inertly plastic—only imitating and 
rildren obeying—but spontaneously plastic—full of mischief as their 
ofthe @ elders say, but always original mischief, displaying their 
As the @ inborn inventiveness. 






What, however, specially impresses me in the teaching of 







orizon ™ men like Bagehot and Tarde is the presumption they suggest 
logists # —as 1 hinted just now—that when the position of the adult 
atched q is altered that of the alumnus should be altered too. ‘ Were 






sation @ slavery to. be his lot,” said Herbert Spencer, “ — if his after-life 
ergson ™ had to be passed under the rule of a Russian autocrat, or 
D out, ™ of an American cotton-planter, no better method of training 





t could be devised than one which accustomed him to that 
attitude of complete subordination he would subsequently 
have to assume. But just to the degree in which such treat- 









ognise ™ ment would fit him for servitude, must it unfit him for being 
of the @ a free man among free men.”* ‘“ That’s enough in all con- 
> only ® science,” some will say; and anywhere but here I might be 
selves, shouted down. “In a word,” they might add, “we gather 





you want to enfranchise children!” Yes, I do. It looks as 
if we were going to enfranchise women at last, and the 
children’s turn seems to come next. ‘When the child is 








less— @ free the world will be rebuilt,” was said the other day at 
resent @ 4 symposium about The Ethical Principles of Social Recon- 
lately @ struction. But the enfranchisement I mean is one appropriate 
1 and @ tothe special case: it is an educational enfranchisement, not 










must @ theelectoral franchise. I mean the removal of every hindrance 
about @ and the provision of every facility, so that freedom of thought 
eage @ and action may be displayed within the steadily enlarging 
ily by & bounds of juvenile life. The United States, many of which 
under # have anticipated us in the matter of woman suffrage, are also, 
r the 1 understand, greatly in advance of us here. 







sion, A powerful argument, as it seems to me,’ for this early 














inery @ enfranchisement of those who have soon to take up the full 
ale is @ responsibilities of citizenship is also suggested by the bare 
in att @ fact of social progress itself. ‘To what was the progress due ? 
tters # Ultimately simply to this—that .the children were wiser than 
astly @ their fathers. Ancestor-worship is a widely spread and ancient 
reach @ cult; its true inwardness, however, is still uncertain. If we 
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regard it as a commemoration of benefactors, we may ask: To 
whom do we owe most—to the ancients or to the moderns ? 


1 Social Statics, 1892, p. 85. 
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Well, the later Jews, we remember, were commanded to 
their children that “they might not be as their fathers 

And are we not constantly doing the same? It is then sup 
probable—nay, it is our devout belief—that our children y 
retrieve our faults and be wiser than we have been. If, the. 
we honour our fathers for what they were, should we ng. 
reverence our children for what they will be? And in fag! 
they, as has been often said, are the true ancients after all 
for they will constitute that older, and so wiser and bette, 
world that will have outgrown the comparatively inexpen. 
enced days to which we belong. Mr Bertrand Russell in his: 
recent Principles of Social Reconstruction speaks of revereng. 
for the child as essential to the teacher; though lacking, 
alas! far too often from mere thoughtlessness and want of. 
imagination. For, adapting Tennyson’s words, we may say; 


The world which credits what is done 
Is cold to all that will have been. 


But if we “take wings of foresight “—as Tennyson in the’ 
next canto goes on to say—and credit what hereafter will have # 
been done as well as what has been done already, must we not 
feel that honour is due to our children as well as to ou 
parents? Looking at the world sub specie eternitatis, thatis 
what we should do. Personally I confess I have long felt that 
“unaccountable humility” in the presence of a child which 
Mr Russell describes, whenever my thoughts have led me to 
think of the child’s future; and never have I felt it more than 
in these latter days when such vast tasks are soon to await! 
the erstwhile child, tasks in reconstructing our social systems 
that time has tried and proved wanting. | 

People in general are, however, too absorbed with the’ 
present to be duly sensible of the dignity and worth that its] 
future entails upon the rising generation. We talk mostly of” 
the submerged tenth of the population, but Lord Haldane, 4 © 
everybody knows, has lately shewn that as regards education | 
it is a submerged nine-tenths that we ought to talk of. Ou 
callousness to this awful waste and injustice will some day be ® 
condemned as universally and. as’ severely as the indifference 


of our forefathers to the evils of slavery is condemned now, @ 


But there is another kind of waste and injustice that would 
remain, even if the nine-tenths—treated more or less as chattels | 
—received all the education the favoured tenth obtain. The 
education itself is bad ; for it regards social eugenics as a meals” 
for which society itself, not the individual, is the end. Thereby 
society shows itself an injusta noverca rather than an alma” 
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, providing an education that tends to keep the world 
gary rather than to promote its progress. And so far it 
‘sshort-sighted as well as selfish. 
" The value of a single man or woman of open mind, in- 
dent judgment, and moral courage, who requires to be 
‘convinced and refuses to be cajoled, is only concerned to be 
iht and not afraid to. be singular, deferring to reason but not 
® iorank, true to their own self, and therefore not false to any 
® man—the value of such a man or woman, I say, is priceless: a 
nation of such would leaven and regenerate the world. That 
isthe true national education at which England should aim. 
What we actually aim at is something immeasurably inferior. 
Great advances in national education were made, it must be 
allowed, in the course of the last century; and yet class 
interests, political jealousies, and sectarian differences blocked 
the way for seventy years or more. ‘Then University Tests 
| were abolished and Board Schools began; and since, great 
' strides have been made, and greater still are pending. But the 
evil influences that formerly delayed the movement are still 
ae to check its perfect work. Prejudices venerable only 
® for their age, class interests that are morally unjustifiable, 
to out # conflicting dogmas that cannot all be right and may quite well 
that is % all be wrong, still bar the attainment of full liberty of thought 
It that @ and the complete development of each one’s personality. 
which To this hour we have not made up our minds as to what 
me © @ weintend to aim at. This is the point with which I began, 
e thai @ and I trust I have not wholly failed to make the issue clear. 
await @ I fear, however, that many, perhaps most of you, will think 
stems @ that issue rather academic. For all I have said about ways 
® 2nd means is that if we are convinced about the end these 
h the ® will be found: I quite meant, when I began, to say more, but 
lat 18% have left myself no time. But, supposing you were convinced, 
tly of I could tell you one way—the most obvious and the most 
ne, & @ important. No matter how early or how long children are 
vation @ sent to school, education must begin and be continued at home. 
Out @ Parents need to be actively interested and wisely instructed in 
ay be @ turning their unequalled opportunities—both to make and to 
rence @ mar—to the best account. This I fancy is a missing link in 
now, @ the League’s organisation, and it is a point that may sometime 


vould # be worth discussing. 
| JAMES WARD. 
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II. RECONSTRUCTION—OF WHAT? slums, 
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HELEN BOSANQUET. and to 

heen 1 

AFTER the war, Reconstruction. We are all clear about that, & energy 
Our social structure has undergone profound modifications; W 
conditions and relations which offered obstinate resistance to @ kind. 
all the efforts of reformers have been melted away in the heat @ differe 
of the furnace; and the chance has come, we think, such a @ fail t 
will never offer again, of building up our people into a com @ concei 
munity from which the old defects will have been struck out @ will a 
and in which new perfections will have room to grow. § strife 
We think the chance has comé, but it is obvious that @ fied t 
whether it has or not will depend entirely upon the way in: Ce 
which we attack the problem. There will be an almost ime @ being 
sistible tendency for things to slip back into the old grooves, @ cult 
and an increasing tendency also to feel satisfaction as they @ n0 dc 
do so. It will be as if a jig-saw puzzle were assembling its # work 
scattered pieces and feeling more and more comfortable in pre desir 
portion as each piece fitted neatly into its old place. Sooner % num! 
or later the whole picture will be there again, black patches ™ deat! 
and white patches, red streets and dark-blue streets, just more 
it was before, only perhaps on a larger scale and with the @ to-d: 
colours intensified; and “see what wonderful powers of soler 
recuperation,” we shall say, “how well we have come out of @ whic 
the war!” @ The 
And yet we do not, most of us, want the old arrangement B bea 
back again; there was so much in it of pain and _ poverty | their 
for which we could see no necessity, and which nevertheless ( 
hung about us like a nightmare which would not be banished § affo 
And most of all, we do not want it back because it contained high 
in it the seeds of the crash and devastation we have beei | why 
through. We want life raised to a higher level, and while” beet 
the keenness of our sufferings and the height of our exaltation 4 
whi 





are still with us the larger vision prevails. It is when the } 
542 , 


‘putine of ordinary life returns that we shall find the old ways 
“Whe easiest, and that we shall follow the familiar lines of least 
resistance unless we succeed before then in raising ourselves 
dear above their entanglements—or shift the points so that 
they will lead us to a wider world. : 
What does this mean? Surely we must continue to live 
in the world of realities, such as we find it to our hands, 
fshioned by Nature and bequeathed to us by our ancestors; 
and any attempt to escape from it is foredoomed to futility. 
All we can do is to make the best of it, to clear away the 
sums, to provide better housing, to see to it that the workers 


® eceive proper wages, to spend more money upon education, 


and to check infant mortality. All these things we have long 
been working for, and are now preparing to work for with 
energy 2 hundredfold intensified. What more is necessary ? 

Well, these things are necessary, and many more of a like 
kind. But if they are to be of any avail something quite 
diferent is also necessary, something without which they must 
fail to bear the: fruit we hope from them. For is it not 
conceivable, nay, even likely, that the new society which they 
will aid us to construct will contain just the same seeds of 
strife and devastation, only with their power for evil intensi- 
fied to a still higher pitch of destructiveness ? 

Consider the spirit in which some of these reforms are 
being urged. Why are all European nations pressing the 
cult of the baby with such vigour? ‘The motives are mixed, 
no doubt; but the one which has most power, the one which 
works politically and extracts grants from Governments, is the 
desire to have more men for the next war. Constantly the 
| number of infants which die is compared with the number of | 
deaths on the battlefield; repeatedly we are told how many 
more divisions we should have been able to put in the field 
to-day if we had instituted schools for mothers twenty years ago ; 
solemnly we are warned that the enemy will omit no measure 
which will enable him to otttstrip us in the growth of population. 
The method works; babies are kept alive; but if they could 
be aware of the fate which awaits them, they might well enter 
their feeble protest. 

Or take, again, the question of education. We cannot 
afford, we are told, not to cultivate our human material to a 
higher degree than we have done in the past. Agreed. But 
why has the nation only now awakened to a fact which has 
been obvious for many years? and what has enabled the 
Minister of Education to ask for an increase of expenditure 
which would have been thought preposterous in our days of 
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wealth before the war? Some true lovers of education 

seizing the opportunity ; but can it be denied that the op 

tunity is there because the predominant motive is to 7 

Germany on her own ground of efficiency, and enable us 
start on a renewed war of industry and commerce with the # 
aid of more intelligent and capable workers? Even the. 
raising of agricultural wages comes only with the desire tg | 
increase our home supply of food, and so to sever with impu- | 
nity one of the chief links which binds us to other sections of | 
humanity. : 

If these considerations are even partially true, how cap 
we avoid the conclusion that the new world which we are 
hoping to construct is more than likely to repeat all the 
follies and heart-burnings and rivalries and hatreds of the 
old; that it will be a world in which the nations will haye— 
learned chiefly how to injure each other more efficiently and 
scientifically ? 

But, it may be objected, war will not be allowed. It wil 
be prevented by a League of Peace. 

It will not be prevented. No League of Peace could 
possibly be framed strong enough to prevent war if the 
feelings and ideas which lead to war are allowed to flourish 
unrestrained. If, indeed, wars were always and merely for 
material gain, if men never fought except to snatch the } 
_ possessions of their neighbours, then an international police 
might keep the peace. But the truth rather is that it is ideas 
which are at the bottom of human warfare. Amongst civilised | 
peoples, at least, it is ideas of religion, of wounded honour, of 
lessened prestige, which lead to war, rather than the crude- 
desire to drive cattle, or snatch wives, or to acquire territory. | 
And even where the desire to acquire territory persists, itis # 
based upon the wrong idea that no benefit can be derived | 
from the land without exclusive possession. 

We live in a world of things and actions; but we live also, | 
all of us, in a world of ideas—ideas of what actions are right 
and what are wrong, of what things are good to have and what + 
best, of our relations to other people and theirs to us. Andit - 
is this world which cries out for reconstruction. Whatever we 
may think the proximate causes of the war to be, we must find 
them ultimately in the fact that men have believed their good to © 
lie in directions which lead to conflict rather than to cm 
and the problem which most urgently demands solution is 


construction of a system of ideas which will not lead to conflict, J, 
but will naturally and inevitably involve co-operation. Iti 
work which must be done primarily by our teachers in religion, 


eS 4 
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“nethics, in economics, and by them passed on to our teachers 
“ofthe young to become part of our educational system. We 
must, in short, devise an education which will lead men to 
ek their treasure in things which gain by being shared, to 
{nd their joy in making and giving rather than in taking or 
destroying. 

This is not business, we shall be told ; it is all very well for 
the Sunday School or for private life, but the business man is 
‘gut to make a living, and must do it in the old way, only of 
course much more efficiently. He can’t be hampered in his 
operations by “ideas.” 

Well, even suppose it were not “business” as now con- 
ceived, it might possibly be something much better. But 
® take it on the old grounds, scrutinise the business world with 
this view of reconstruction in your mind, and see how it teems 
® with suggestions that after all the best business may spring 
from ideas of quite another order than those which generally 
prevail. ‘There is, for instance, a belief which has been gaining 
ground for years in the world of industry, very slowly at first, 
but with accelerating rapidity under pressure of the war—the 
belief that the health of the worker is of primary importance ; 
a purely humanitarian idea, and one which cannot possibly be . 
refuted, but one which has been ignored for generations in 
countless places of toil and by innumerable employers. And 
now it is being realised, with some astonishment we may 
expect, that the ignoring of it has been not only wrong, but 
also bad business; not merely a crime, but a blunder. The 
employer has actually gained less by his hard bargain than he 
would have done by a generous one. 

Another crucial instance is working itself out before our 
eyes to-day in the discovery of what is called “scientific 
management.” No one doubts that there lies in it the 
ety of immensely increasing the productiveness of 

bour. Whether it can be successfully applied, however, 
depends entirely upon the fundamental ideas which guide 
its application. The workers are fighting against it because 
‘they believe that the employers intend to utilise it to wrest 
the last ounce of labour from them for the sake of profit alone. 
But suppose the employers themselves inspired by the thought 
that here is a way to shorten the hours of work and to return 
the worker to his home unexhausted, ready for true recrea- 
tion, who can doubt that in this case “ scientific management ” 
would produce something very like a peaceful revolution in 
industry? At arf rate we know enough from actual ex- 
perience to ‘be certain that a reconstruction of our ideas 

Vor. XV.—No. 4. 35 
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— | 
a 
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will not necessarily involve any falling off in efficiency i. 


productiveness. 


To recognise the need for a reconstruction of ideas is one 


thing, to work it out in general and in detail is another ang 
far more difficult. That must be the task of the leadey 
and thinkers in every department of life and for all the 
generations to come. Of course no scheme can ever he 
worked out a priori which should provide an appropriate 
maxim for every occasion as it arose; but something is needed 
between that and the vagueness of the general injunction to 
‘“‘be good,” some sort of ‘middle principles,” to be inte. 
preted and applied in the light of changing experience. Some 
of these might be reached by the consideration and discussion 
of the vital question, “ How far is it true under present 
conditions, and how far necessary, that one man’s gain is 
another man’s loss?” It is a question of the first importance 
in all spheres of conduct, and neglect to answer it rightly 
leads to fundamental fallacies in economics, to blunders in 
business, to disaster in international relations, to injustice in 
social affairs, and to discord instead of harmony in private 
life. It is a problem of which some of the issues are so simple 
that its study could be begun in the elementary schools, and 
others so complicated and difficult as to task the highest 
faculties of the economist or statesman. And wherever 
achieved, its solution could not fail to throw new light on 
many of the dark places of the world. 

Would it be too much to expect as a result of sucha 
study that men might one day, perhaps in the far future, come 


to reject all gain which involved a loss to others? I do not 


think so, provided always that we began early enough with 
the children. If they were helped, at home and at school, to 
care most for what is best, to find their happiness in the things 
which gain by being shared, to know the difference between 
liberty and licence, and to respect each other’s rights and 


their own duties, we might safely expect them in after life to” 


accept a loftier conception of profit and loss than that which 
prevails to-day. And with such a reconstruction we might 
perhaps hope also that war would become a thing of the past. 


HELEN BOSANQUET. 
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Il. EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.P. 


{ue welkin rings with reports of “reconstruction,” and it may 
be that people are becoming rather weary of the continual 


| reverberations. Still, the fact remains that after the war we 
| shall be face to face with a new world, and that for that new 
| world the old machinery will no longer suffice. ‘The problem 


by which we shall be and are confronted has been widely 


| discussed ; but nowhere have I seen it stated at once more 


comprehensively and more compactly than in the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Juvenile Education in Relation to 


| Employment after the War,' and from that Report, therefore, I 


quote the following eloquent passage: “ We have to perfect the 


| civilisation for which our men have shed their blood and our 


women their tears ; to establish new standards of value in our 


| judgment of what makes life worth living, more wholesome 


and more restrained ideals of behaviour and recreation, finer 


| traditions of co-operation and kindly fellowship between class 


and class and between man and man. We have to restore 


| the natural relations between the folk and the soil from which 


the folk derives its sustenance, to revivify with fresh scientific 
methods and better economic conditions the outworn practice 
of our agriculture, to learn over again that there is no greater 


| public benefactor than the man who makes two ears of corn to 


grow where but one grew before. We have to bring research 
to bear upon the processes of our manufactures, to overhaul 
routine and to eliminate waste, to carry our reputation for 
skilful workmanship and honest and intelligent trafficking into 
hew markets and to maintain it in the old. These are tasks 


| for a nation of trained character and robust physique, a nation 


| alert to the things of the spirit, reverential of knowledge, 


| Teverential of its teachers, and generous in its estimate of 


1 Cd. 8512, 1917. 
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what the production and maintenance of good teachers j 
evitably cost.” . 
In view of a problem so complex and many-sided, plain @ 
men may well ask, Where are we to begin to look for the 
solution? As they ponder over this question, people are, | | 
believe, coming more and more to the conviction that af 
bottom the whole problem is one of education. And for this 
reason. Analyse the elements of any one of the specific problems 
ahead of us, and what do we find? ‘Take, for instance, the 
industrial problem: probe it to its depths, and you find that 
the essence of the demand is not so much for new methods jn 
business organisation—though these may be called for—nor for _ 
the introduction of new machinery—much as this may be needed 
—but rather for a new spirit among the human agents in ip- 
dustrial production, and a new personal relation between man 
and man. We hear, in fine, on every side, an insistent demand 
that business relations should be “humanised.” ‘The mere 
“cash nexus,” deplored and denounced by Carlyle, has proved, as 
he predicted that it would, insufficient to bind men together even 
in industrial organisation, much more to provide the basis of | 
a social system. If, however, relations are to be “ humanised, 
the process must begin with the moral and intellectual 
equipment of the individual, and this can be provided only by | 
education. Educational reconstruction must, therefore, have | 
precedence. It may, indeed, be objected that the problem 
of education, although it be the most fundamental, is not the 
most pressing and immediate. Many of the problems wie 
solution will, it is urged, haye to be solved by and for men a 
women who have already passed the stage of formal education, 
I would remark in passing that no one can be qualified to take 
part in the task of reconstruction who imagines that his 
education is “completed,” but I am chiefly concerned to insist 
that, urgent as the problems are, no reasonable person cal 


suppose that they are going to be solved in a month, int & 


decade, or even in a generation. Old men and young men ait 
alike in a hurry, and I would respectfully commend to them 
the wise warning of a French historian : 

“The French Revolution has not been .. . a great 
tragedy, followed in the course of a century by accessory little 
plays, the chief benefit of which would have been to supply mal 
kind, in a dull and unpoetical age, with fresh elements of the 
picturesque. If we give that word Revolution the substantial ® 
meaning it did and does convey to a French mind, if we show 
that Revolutions have not been futile dramatic incidents 
modern French history, but are part of one great Revolution, 
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“ghich is still going on at this very hour, and the final conse- 


ences of which have not been reached yet, then, I think, 


“qe shall understand much better many events of the past and 


of the present time. France is not only a land of Revolutions, 
but the land of the Revolution, the same spirit, which led the 
nation a hundred years ago, being still and always at work.”* 
The criticism thus admirably expressed applies to “ recon- 
struction ” no less than to “revolution.” The work of “ recon- 
struction,” if it is to be lasting and sound, will be a work of 
time. We shall be wise, therefore, to lay the foundations by 
an earnest attempt to solve the problem of education. And 
it may be as well to define at the outset what, in this paper, 
will be the meaning attached to the word itself. In doing so 
we may attempt incidentally to redeem a good word from un- 
ular associations by defining education simply as culture. 
«Cylture,” said Professor Huxley, “means something different 
from learning or technical skill. It implies the possession of 
an ideal and the habit of critically estimating the value of 


| things by a theoretic standard.” <“ ‘The possession of an ideal 


and the habit of critically estimating the value of things by a 
theoretic standard.” Would it be possible to find a better 
definition of the meaning and end of education ? 

Value, as the economists have taught us, is a relative 
term; in order, therefore, to estimate critically the value of 


things we must see things in relation to other things; and 


for this purpose we must needs have both knowledge and 
judgment. Education itself must be brought under the 
same law of relativity. It must be thought of, not as a thing 
apart, not as something which can be contained in a water- 
tight compartment. Life is education, and education is life. 
To “reconstruct education ” must therefore mean to get a new 
outlook upon life, the capacity to “see life steadily and to 
see it whole.” Does this conception of education throw any 


_ light upon the failures of the past, and in particular upon the 


disillusionment which seems so commonly to have fallen upon 
the men who were young forty years ago? ‘The fact of that 
disillusionment it is hardly possible to ignore. ‘The reforms 
which followed rapidly upon the political reconstruction of 
1867 were going to make a new world. More particularly 
was this result anticipated from the passing of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870. Many other reforms were effected 
by the Legislature, partly under the guidance of Mr Gladstone 
in the Parliament of 1868-1874, partly under that of Lord 


Professor Paul Mantouxap, Lectures on the History of Nineteenth Century, 
p. 149. 
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reform effected by Mr W. E. Forster. May it be that the 


disappointment is to be ascribed to the fact that reform way | 


attempted piecemeal; that there was an imperfect synthesis 
in social effort ; that the great law of relativity was deliberatel 
ignored? ‘There must, of course, be a differentiation of func. 
tions even in reform. But analysis if it is to be fruitful must 
only be a stage in a synthetic process. 

It may perhaps be useful to approach the problem of 
educational reconstruction with these questions and considera. 
tions in mind. 

There have come into existence in the last few months 
number of schemes or programmes of educational recon. 
struction propounded by various official bodies or voluntary 
associations. ‘These programmes exhibit a very remarkable 
consensus of opinion. It is, for example, generally agreed 
that no child should be allowed to leave an elementary school 
until attaining the age of fourteen; that attendance at day 
continuation classes, for not less than eight hours a week for 


forty weeks in the year, should be obligatory on all young persons & 
between fourteen and eighteen years of age, and that for such 


young persons there should be a corresponding compulsory re 
striction of the hours of labour; that there should be a much 
more generous provision of secondary schools, together with 
enlarged opportunities for attendance at such schools for every 
boy or girl who shows any real aptitude for the studies 
appropriate to the secondary stage; and that facilities for 
proceeding from the secondary schools to the universities 
should be provided for all students who exhibit capacity 
to profit from a university education. Apart, however, from 
such points, which are and have long been the commonplace 
of educational reformers, there have recently been three pro- 
nouncements to which special attention may be directed. 
The first is the Report on Juvenile Education in Relation to 
Employment, already mentioned; the second is the speech 
of Mr H. A. L. Fisher, President of the Board of Education, 
delivered in the House of Commons on April 19th; and the 
third is a speech by Lord Haldane in the House of Lords 
on May 9th. 

The questions raised by the first are of extreme urgency: 





Beaconsfield, whose programme of reform between 1874 and 
1880 was summarised in the cry, “Sanitas, sanitas, omni 
sanitas.” ‘That much good was effected it would be stupid tg 
deny. But the total result has been admittedly disappointing, 
not least in regard to the results attributable to the great 


It is a fact, indubitable and lamentable, though not unil- | 
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- telligible, that there has been a marked increase in juvenile 


delinquency since the outbreak of war. The causes are not 
far to seek: the relaxation of domestic discipline, the absence 
of fathers of families on military service, a great demand 
for adolescent labour at preposterously high wages, the 
inevitable “withdrawal of influences making for the social 


| improvement of boys and girls,”’ the accentuation of 
| «tendencies adversely affecting the development of character 


and efficiency,” and so forth. ‘The coming of peace is, in 


| many ways, likely to aggravate conditions which have arisen 
| during, and partly out of, the war. No social or educational 


reformer can, therefore, afford to neglect the recommendations 
of the Departmental Committee responsible for this Report. 
Insisting, like other people, strongly upon the necessity of 
bringing to an end at the earliest possible moment “the 
present detestable system of half-time exemptions below the 
age of fourteen,” of establishing compulsory continuation 
classes to be held in the daytime, of limiting the hours of 
employment for adolescents, the Committee make their own 
further recommendations. They lay great stress, for example, 
upon physical training ‘‘as an indispensable element in the 
curriculum ” for adolescents. Sir George Newman lends the 
weight of his great authority to the adoption of the Swedish 
system of formal gymnastic exercises. With great deference 
I submit that this is not enough. From the point of view of 
physical development such exercises are doubtless admirable 
and perhaps sufficient. But they lack an essential educational 
element. Mere exercises, however physically advantageous, 
do little for that training of character which boys (and in in- 
creasing measure girls) of the “public school” class derive 
from participation in games. 

The nation as a whole has in the main responded to the 
test of war in gratifying fashion. But certain defects, both 
physical and moral, have been revealed, and the necessity for 
improved physical training cannot be gainsaid. That physical 
traning can be and should be devised in such fashion as to 
contribute to secondary purposes. Our German foes have 
long been devoted to physical exercises most scientifically 
devised; but they have never really learnt to play games, 
still less to play the game. And the results are apparent to 
the world. There is another aspect of the question to which 
Lord Haldane drew attention in his statesmanlike speech in 
the House of Lords. Even if, after the war, we continue 
to rely primarily upon an Expeditionary Force, “the nation 
1 Report, p. 5. 
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must,” he said, “be more willing to lend itself to arrangemeny 
for a Second Line Army capable not only of comparatively 
rapid mobilisation but of great expansion. . . . Whatever ling. 
you take about that, you could make use of the schools as a 
means of preparing your future potential soldiers. . . . Why 
should not one of the periods of education after the elemen 
school be a period in which this compulsory training should 
be required to fit men to be called upon in after life, if 
necessary, to become rapidly capable and trained soldiers?” 
It is a pertinent question, and from no one does the question ™ is irtesi 
come more appropriately than from Lord Haldane. Why & or appé 
should the physical training now insistently demanded by but two 
the best educationalists as a compulsory item in every cup. @ must b 
riculum not be associated in elementary schools with the @ the oth 
admirable organisation devised by Sir Robert Baden Powell, % whose] 
in secondary and continuation schools with a Cadet Corps, & said M 
in universities with an Officers’ Training Corps ? profess 
Mr Fisher, in the remarkable declaration of educational @ but I ¢ 
policy to which reference has already been made, focussed @ that t 
attention mainly upon the problem of finance, and upon that % anxieti 
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problem more particularly in relation to the supply of teachers # look fc 
He may be assured of general assent to his proposition that  anxiou 
here lies the key to the immediate situation. ‘“ In education,” ¥ teache 
as he rightly insisted, “almost everything depends upon the # sensus 
personal element. If the teacher is good and is thorough in & that tl 
his work, and if he is fond of children, and if he be alert, under- @ learn t 
standing, sympathetic, firm and yet good-humoured, success Th 
is secured. If the teacher is bad, the most costly buildings and % fully « 
equipment will not redeem pure educational system from # cated 
failure.” It is, however, common knowledge that the supply @ it ma 
of teachers isrunning short. This is the case not only with the % autho 
State-aided and State-provided schools with which Mr Fisher @ will d 
was dealing, but with the schools—both preparatory and second- The | 
ary—which cater for the wealthier classes. This phenomenon, @ grant 
though accentuated by the war, had been clearly and increas @ differ 
ingly discernible for some years before 1914. Nor is the reason the s: 
far to seek. Economic law was operating. The supply of @ to all 
good teachers showed signs of diminution because the re Cent 
muneration of teachers in all grades of education—not exclud- mapr 
ing the Universities—is admittedly inadequate. And not the @% impo 
cash remuneration only. If the teacher is content with his educ 
own consciousness of a high mission faithfully discharged, well f 
and good. If he looks for social recognition he will have to to Ir 
look long. Only of late years has the teaching profession step, 
come to be regarded as respectable, and even now it can hardly teac! 
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ie described as ‘a “recognised ” profession on a par with law, 
medicine, or divinity. This is true more or less of all grades 
ine except the very highest, but it tells most hardly upon the 
elementary teachers. Inadequately remunerated and socially 
uregarded, their lot, especially in the isolation of country 
ishes, is often a depressing and sometimes a painful one. 
Se small wonder, therefore, that the statistics of educational 
| recruiting should give ground for serious concern. Some men 
and women become teachers because the sense of vocation 
is irresistible—they can no other; to a few the calling offers, 
or appears to offer, the opportunity of social advancement ; 
bat two things are plain: on the one hand, that the profession 
| must be made, in an economic sense, more attractive ; and on: 
the other, that in the ranks of existing teachers there are some 
whose presence is a danger tothe Commonwealth. “1 do not,” 
sid Mr Fisher in a notable passage, “expect the teaching 
profession to offer great material rewards—that is impossible ; 
but I do regard it as essential to a good scheme of education 
that teachers should be relieved from perpetual financial 
anxieties, and that those teachers who marry should be able to 
look forward to rearing a family in respectable conditions. An 
anxious and depressed teacher is a bad teacher; an embittered 
teacher is a social danger.” ‘There will, therefore, be a con- 
sensus of opinion in favour of Mr Fisher's initial contention 
that the first condition of educational advance is that we should 
learn to pay our teachers better. 

The education estimates for the coming year are skil- 
fully designed to effect this object. Into the rather compli- 
cated details it would be impossible in this place to enter, but 
_ it may be said, in brief, that the participation of local education 
| authorities in the increased subvention offered by the State 
| will depend largely upon their liberality towards their teachers. 
_ The proportion of the expenditure covered by the Treasury 
grant is to be 40 per cent.; but there is to be an ingenious 


® differentiation in the objects of the expenditure. Towards 


the salaries of teachers the State will contribute 60 per cent. ; 

| toall other expenditure, only 20 per cent. By this means the 

® Central Government will give a direct encouragement to the 

improvement of salaries, and at the same time indicate the 

| Importance which it attaches to this particular aspect of 
educational reconstruction. 

An increase of salaries will not, however, by itself suffice 
to improve the quality of teachers. It is a first and essential 
step, but something more is needed. At present elementary 
teachers are largely recruited from the ranks of elementary 
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scholars. Among these are to be found a very large nomi 
of able and devoted men and women, whose loyal service to. 


the State cannot be too warmly acknowledged. ‘The aye 
of teaching capacity among them is conspicuously hj 


higher perhaps than among any other grade of teachers,” By! 


they would themselves be the first to acknowledge that it 
would be a real gain to them and to their scholars jf th 
supply of teachers could be drawn from more varied sources 
A vocation of high political significance is opening out tp 
men, and even more perhaps to women, who have passe 
through a different curriculum; who have received thep 
education in the great boarding or day schools and in the 
older Universities. To the women students of Oxford 
Fisher has already appealed for co-operation ; if he has not 
made a similar appeal to the men, it may be because he 
would have to go to France, to Egypt, and to Mesopotamia 
to make it. On the response of university women much ij 
the immediate future of English education will undoubted 
depend. 

There is, however, another point which it is important 
to emphasise. The Government has asked the House of 
Commons to make an additional grant of £3,420,000 for the 
assistance of elementary education, mainly for the purpose of 
improving the salaries of teachers. It is not too much to sy 
that this expenditure will be sheer waste of public money if we 
do not simultaneously take in hand the problem of second 
education. Of the £40,000,000 or so annually devoted to 
elementary education much is undoubtedly wasted at present 


owing to the fact that the children are turned adrift duritg} 
the critical years of adolescence—between their dismissil| 


from “school” and their permanent absorption into the ranks 


of industry. All social reformers are therefore agreed that} 


from the mere point of view of national economy we shal 
never get value for the vast sums spent on elementary 


education unless we are prepared to spend much more 0 


secondary education. As a beginning Mr Fisher has proposet 
an additional grant of £433,500, and has foreshadowed cob- 
siderable reforms to be effected in the near future. 

The difficulties in the way are not inconsiderable. Any 
comprehensive reform of secondary education must caus 
considerable dislocation of the industrial system—particulaty 
in the textile industries—and some readjustment in the cot 
ditions of the rural economy. Reformers, therefore, must 
needs tread warily, but at the same time boldly. Mr Fishet 
himself is clearly conscious of the difficulty of establishing 
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‘apy system of compulsory continued education “at once 
® ficiently comprehensive and sufficiently elastic to give the 


young people of this country what we all desire that they 


‘should have, without undue dislocation of our industrial 


stem.” 
Two sets of people will have to be convinced of the 


‘advantages of the reform alike to themselves and to the 


community ; and in neither case can they be convinced unless 


| they can first be induced to take long views. ‘The earnings of 
' adolescent boys and girls form at present an appreciable item 
of the family budgets in thousands of working-class homes. 
' This is, of course, more particularly the case in the Lancashire 


towns and in the rural districts throughout the country. Can 


‘the parents be convinced of the vital importance of the 
| sacrifice which in the interests of the State and of their own 


children they will be called upon to make? It is not without 


| significance, in this connection, that we should have learnt, 
on authority, that the recent period of full employment and 


high wages should have been marked also by a sensible 
increase in the number of children who proceed from the 


elementary to the secondary schools. Some part of the in- 


creased earnings of the workpeople are, we may infer, already 
being invested in the education of their children. Further 


' details on this point would be welcomed ; if the tendency is 


at all general, it is a most encouraging symptom. It appears 


| toindicate a connection between higher wages and a quickened 


appreciation of the duties of citizenship. If that connection 


_ can really be established, it will go far to dissipate the fears 


which are not infrequently expressed and are still more 
frequently entertained as to the “extravagant” earnings and 
much more “extravagant” spendings of the wage-earners. 
More'than that. It may suggest the line of solution of the 
problem which is immediately under consideration. If the 
minimum wage of 25s. a week at present guaranteed to the 


| agricultural labourer is to be maintained or increased, it will 


have to be earned. Unless it is earned no legislative or ad- 
ministrative authority can permanently maintain it. If, how- 


| ever, it can be maintained, after prices have returned, if they 


ever do, to a normal level, it will enable the rural labourers to 
assent more readily to some postponement of the wage-earning 


| age of their children. 


Similarly in the textile industries. The half-time system 


will, to use a Lancashire phrase, “take a deal of shifting.” 
| Still greater effort will be needed to persuade the cotton- 
| Workers to surrender a portion of the earnings of the adolescent 
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members of their families. But in the case of the adole 


it may not even be necessary to do so. The half-timer 9 ™ wi 


elementary school age will, of course, cease to earn anything” 
The shortened-timer of continuation school age may ver 
possibly earn as much in his curtailed hours of labour ag he. 
does at present in the longer hours. A diminution in th! 
hours of labour has not invariably resulted in the case of 
adults in a diminished output. Why should it in the cag: 
of adolescents? Such a result might the more certainly be 
avoided if education authorities could co-operate with em. | 
ployers in devising something in the nature of a shift-system fo, 
‘ adolescents. For the loss of “ half-time” earnings the parents 
can be compensated only by the enhancement of their ow 
industrial value and by that of their adolescent children. Both 
results may very probably ensue, the one very soon, the other 
in the not remote future. The difficulty of diminished § 
adolescent earnings may not arise at all. It is the considered 
judgment of the Juvenile Employment Committee that it wil 
not. ‘We do not honestly think,” they write, “that the 
parents need have much fear on this score.” | 
There remains the question as to the attitude of employer, 
They also will have to be convinced as to the economic and 
social advantages of the contemplated changes. On this point 
I can only express my general concurrence in the conclusions | 
reached by the Departmental Committee.’ Few things are 
more remarkable than the change of attitude on the part of) 
employers towards the allied problems of child-labour and 
education in the_last thirty or forty years. To that cha 
two things have mainly contributed: an awakening of th 
social conscience, and the pressure of economic conviction | 
The gross scandals connected with child-labour in the early” 
days of the factory system have long since been removed by 
legislation and inspection. But even in regard to the restricted 
and highly regulated employment of children and young) 
adolescents there has been of late years, as the Report truly | 
says, “a growing uneasiness.” Apart altogether from the @ 
ethical aspects of the question, there has, however, been 4 
distinct modification in economic opinion in regard to the 
industrial value of education. There are to-day not a few 
enlightened employers who not only give to their younger ei 
ployees “time off” for the enjoyment of educational facilities, | 
but actually provide such facilities at their own expense 
Their motives may be purely philanthropic, but the results are | 
likely to prove economically advantageous. The more these 
1 Cf. in particular p, 19. 
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yesults can be demonstrated, the more easy it will be to deal 
“with the recalcitrant employers and the short-sighted parents. 
“That both can and will be dealt with, and wisely and per- 


suasively dealt with, under the new régime at the Education 


Office, [ make no doubt. 


The pace of the persuasion will, however, depend largely 
upon a quickening of local interest in the higher branches of 
Ghueation. Much has already been done in this connection 
by the multiplication of universities. Much still remains to 
be done, and it is more particularly on this account that the 
speech lately delivered by Lord Haldane in the House of 


‘Lords demands much closer attention than, in the pressure of 


events, it has hitherto received.’ That speech usefully supple- 
mented Mr Fisher’s statement in “another place.” For the 
latter contained little or nothing in regard to the organisation 


| by which he proposed to carry his beneficent projects into 


effect. Lord Haldane is an ardent advocate of the policy of 
decentralisation or devolution. Mr Fisher proposes that the 
local education authorities should submit schemes for the 
approval of Whitehall. There are at present no less than 
819 local authorities dealing with elementary education. It 
will be no easy task for the Board of Education effectively to 
supervise the schemes submitted by these 319 authorities, and 
Lord Haldane accordingly proposes the setting up of an inter- 
mediate authority. His recent experience as Chairman of the 
Royal Commission on the University of Wales has convinced 
him of the importance of grouping the existing local education 
authorities into larger areas, and of getting them to co-operate 


| in devising schemes more particularly in matters of post- 
| dementary education and in matters relating to the supply 


and training of teachers. The smallness of the existing ad- 
ministrative areas is unquestionably tending to accentuate 


| difficulties, especially in finance. London, for example, and the 


great provincial cities are at present rated for the supply of 
educational facilities for the benefit of the surrounding districts. 


_ Already acute, the difficulty must needs be aggravated by the 


development of secondary education. Nothing will meet it 
except the enlargement of the educational areas. This would 
involve some surrender of control on the part of Whitehall, 


| and it might temporarily retard, in the more backward districts, 


the realisation of hopes which all educational reformers in 
common entertain. But the retardation is problematical, and 
would at worst be temporary. Few people except those whose 
business it is to know can be aware of the quickening of 
1 Cf. Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, vol. xxv. No, 34. 
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the one hand from the establishment of new universities and 


university colleges, and on the other from the rapid extension 


of the extra-mural activities of the older universities 
alike in the sphere of teaching and in that of examination, 
The multiplication of universities, so far from curtailing the 
sphere or diminishing the prestige of Oxford and Cambrid 
has so far tended to enlarge the one and enhance the othe. 
Is there any reason to apprehend that the enlargement of areas 
advocated by Lord Haldane would have a contrary effect! 
Only, it is submitted, if the older universities are neglectful 
of their opportunities, or blind to their duties as intellectual 
trustees for the nation as a whole. 

The question of devolution is, however, one which cannot 
be further discussed in this paper. 

Nor is it necessary or desirable to enter upon the question 
avoided altogether by Mr Fisher, and barely touched by Lord 
Haldane—that of the place of religion in education. On this 
point the Bishop of Oxford, speaking in the debate initiated 
by Lord Haldane, pronounced a considered judgment to which 
great weight must be attached. He strongly deprecated the 
intrusion of “the old religious controversy in such a way as 
would obstruct” the scheme of educational reconstruction. 
In his view that scheme is demanded so profoundly by the 
interests of the country that he declines “ to raise a question 
which could stir religious questions in this connection, or at this 
moment,” though he obviously looks forward to a time, not 
distant, when the “ question of religion and its position in 
education” must be reconsidered. At that we may for the 
moment leave this thorny question. 

There is, however, one point on which, before bringing 
this paper to a close, I desire to insist. 

The educational experts are busily engaged in working out 
the details of educational reconstruction ; they are concerned 
primarily with questions which are necessarily questions of 
machinery. It is not suggested that they are on that account 
the less important. The leaving age; the differentiation and 
grading of schools; the organisation of curricula; the place 
of the classics, of science, of modern languages in these curti- 
cula ; the relation of science to industry ; the size of classes; 
the status and remuneration of teachers; the provision of 
scholarships; the delimitation of areas, and so forth ;—all 
these are matters of high significance. But in the elaboration 
of machinery we must not lose sight of the essential purpose 
and meaning of education. What is it, asked Mr Fisher, that 
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we desire in a broad way for our people? It would hardly be 

ssible to improve upon his answer: “That they should be 
ood citizens, reverent and dutiful, sound in mind and body, 
skilled in the practice of their several avocations, and capable 
of turning their leisure to a rational use.” 

How is this end to be secured? It can be secured only by 
impressing upon our people a new ideal, not merely of edu- 
cation but of life. The one cannot really be attained without 
the other, for, as the greatest of political philosophers taught 


- long ago, education must be relative to the polity; the young 


must be trained in the spirit of the polity. German statesmen 
have realised this truth, and in devising their educational 
system have acted upon it. Every German boy is taught that 
he has come into the world in order to take his part in the 
defence of the Fatherland ; every German girl is taught that 
it is her primary function to be the mother of sons who will 
fight for the Fatherland. ‘The spirit of the modern German 
polity, like that of ancient Sparta, is war. Germany is pre- 
eminently the Krieg-Staat. ‘The ideal of such a State may be 
perverted, but it remains an ideal, and it is impressed by every 
possible means upon the minds of the young citizens. 

For the modern German has grasped another of the funda- 
mental truths inculcated by the greatest of the Greeks: that 
the individual can only realise his capacities, can only “ fulfil” 
himself, if he is an active member of a political community. 
He is primarily a “citizen.” Has the same conception really 
permeated the teaching of youth in this country? A 


_ great war is calculated to drive the truth home as nothing 


else can; but periods of high tension are apt to be followed 
by periods of relaxation and reaction. The whole future of 
education in this country, the whole future of the State, in 
relation to which all educational systems must, if they are 
to be effective, be devised, really depends upon the extent 
to which we are able to work out, in the days of peace, the 
lessons which have been more or less dimly apprehended in 


the days of war. 


This is the real problem of educational reconstruction. 
The reconstructed system must of course subserve many 
subsidiary purposes; it must contribute to the stability of 
the material foundation upon which the spiritual superstructure 
must necessarily be erected; the steed of Science must be 
yoked to the car of Commerce; if manual labour is to yield 
higher remuneration to the individual labourer, that manual 
labour must be directed and organised in the most approved 
methods known to the science of industry ; if wages are to be 
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high, the output must be large; no means must be neglect # 
by which the productivity alike of labour and of capital can # 
increased ; out-of-date machinery must be scrapped (undy 
the pressure of the last two years much of it has beg) 
scrapped), and obsolete methods of industrial organisatigy 
must be abandoned,.and for the attainment of these and like 
results we must look to a reconstructed educational system, 
But we must look to that system for something more, 

The most elaborate machinery is liable to dislocation, the 
most cunningly devised’ systems will miscarry, unless you cap 
rely with absolute confidence upon the intelligence and the 
loyalty of the human factor. We must have skilled workers 
and scientific directors ; but neither will, in the long run, avail’ 
unless the general body of the citizens are imbued with “the 
spirit of the polity.” That “spirit ” must, however, be a sound 
one. What is the lesson which the average boy is apt ta 
carry away from his school-time? Is it not that his primay 
duty in life is to “ get on in the world”? The proposition is 
not without practical value; but its terms need to be care 
defined. The view that free competition is the breath of life 
seems to the present writer eminently sound. But the object 
of the competitive struggle should be discriminated. Is the 
prize to go to him who gets most, or to him who gives most! 
is the ideal to be acquisition or contribution? The war has 
proved that the citizen will cheerfully die for his country; if 
the end of war is to bring peace, internal as well as external, 
the citizen must learn an even harder lesson: how to dedicate 
not death but life to the service of the State. ‘To inculcate’ 
and to enforce that lesson must be the primary function of4 
‘‘reconstructed ” educational system. 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 


Oxrorp. 
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IV. THE NEW RELIGION. 
THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


Tae question of the effect of war upon the religion of the 
thoughtful and educated classes is one that, as far as this 
country is concerned, the Church has settled for itself. In 
every phase and aspect of its work the Established Church 
has found shelter somewhere below the heights of each vital 


| occasion ; it has not taken a lead where it could follow one, 


or voiced the needs of the people where silence and a non- 


f committal attitude would suftice. Above all, it has made 


no attempt to reconcile its conception of the Almighty and 
Loving Father with the Power that has permitted millions to 
go to their death in the fulness and vigour of life for quarrels 


| of which they know little and care less, and tens of thousands 


to come from the battlefield mere parodies and travesties of 
men, with nothing before them but the maximum of pain and 


‘discomfort,.the minimum of pension and of ease. Granted 
_ that the task before the Church was a very formidable one, 
| that it was even impossible, something of the equivalent in 


moral courage to the physical courage shown upon the battle- 
field should have been forthcoming from its spokesmen. 
Unfortunately there is much to suggest that the Established 
Church is conserving its courage for the post bellum task of 
preaching the old platitudes and asking those who have seen 


® war, or merely suffered by it, to take them seriously. And 


truly courage of a kind is needed for this. 

_ With these attempts of a pitifully forlorn body, bankrupt 
in valour and policy, resource and prestige, most of us who take 
seriously what is left to us of life will have no concern. For 
the sake of our forebears, for the sake of our earlier faith and 
friendships, we will turn our heads away and try to forget that 
the best cared-for and the most highly pampered appanage of 
the State failed in the hour of our need to “ play the game.” 
Some of us have long suspected that we have troubled too 
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much about the souls of our fellows and not enough about q 
their bodies. Now many are beginning to think that if a soy) 


be set in a body that is properly clad and housed, fed and 
cared for, the soul will find out its own salvation, and that if 
it fails, it will at least be no worse off than it must needs he 
to-day in the keeping of a dead Church. It has been said as 
a result of the Commonwealth in England our middle classes 
“entered the prison of Puritanism, and had the key turned 
upon their spirit for two hundred years.” “This led,” says 
Matthew Arnold, “to that character of their steady and 
respectable life which makes one shiver; its hideousness, its 
immense ennui.” Though these things be true, we are faced 
by the more significant truth that the Nonconformists as a 


class, descendants of the Puritans, have found a certain. 


measure of religious consolation during the years of crisis, and 


have not lacked a wide-eyed and courageous ministry. The - 


Chapel has not hesitated to tell the truth, and if nonconformity 
can be won to social service of the most uncompromising kind, 
and will give to the general interests of the nation an equiva- 
lent of the energy and devotion it has given to its own, the 
changing face of England will testify in a very few years to 
the quality of the work done. 

The failure of the Established Church during the years of 


war is the inevitable result of its failure during the long years, 


that preceded it. It has been the collapse of an Institution 
that deliberately dwelt in a world of its own imagining, and 
never had the strength of will or purpose to tell home-truths 
to the comfortable and the possessing classes, upon whose 
support it had learned to rely. Now at last the public con 
science is stung. 

In an article published towards the end of 1916 an officer 
who had commanded men recruited from the unspeakable slums 
round dockland called attention to the “ homes ” that so many 
gallant Englishmen were defending from Belgium to East 
Africa. He told of the slum tenements where only rats can 
live in comparative ease, where sanitation is at a discount, 
where light and air are reduced to a minimum, where squalor, 
poverty, disease are a man’s constant companions, and child 
life is wasted, degraded, and even sacrificed. Doubtless the 
same story could be told of Glasgow, Dundee, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Newcastle, and a dozen other important cities, where life for 
the dwellers in the underworld carries a burden that only 
death can lighten. A religion that has left these conditions to 
be explained by platitudes and relieved by charity is surelya 
faith outworn, not to be redeemed by the efforts of a handful 
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of devoted men who labour beyond their strength in vain 
endeavour to give their Church its lost repute. 

Man needs Religion, and will find it with or without the 
aid of the Church ; his conscience is the force that impels him 
to look for a way of life with or without reward when the tale 

istold. Out of the waste and horror and incoherent welter of 
war one truth emerges more clearly than any other, the truth 
that if the nations are to lose the suicidal mania that threatens 
the carefully built-up civilisation of ages, the sense of responsi- 
bility of active citizenship must be possessed by every man and 
woman, and that this sense is a form of religion. ‘To learn to 
respect life, to understand that no question is worth the sacrifice 
of millions of men and women to whom it means little or 
nothing, we must start by respecting and safeguarding the life 
that surrounds us in peace time, We must elevate this care 
for humanity to the highest place in our hearts ; it must be our 
new Religion. We must realise that if a man is a wastrel or 
awoman a harlot the fault is largely ours, because we have 
tolerated the conditions that enforced their ruin. We must 
learn that it will not profit any one of us to save his own soul 
if in so doing, or while so doing, he has consigned other souls 
to destruction, or has taken no active steps to combat the 
destruction going on around him. Passive resistance to war 
may have some foundation in morals, passive resistance to evil 
can claim no sanction. 

Peace has its massacres no less complete than war, and to 
the most of these massacres, whether by drink, disease, poverty, 
or vice, the Established Church has been a spectator, if the 
term can be applied to that which has eyes but sees not, ears 
but hears not, and a mouth in which most utterance is plati- 
tudinous. The Heads of the Established Church, with one or 
two brilliant exceptions, do not know anything of the actualities 
of the world they live in; they do not dare to know; their 
training has stereotyped their minds; the present state of the 
world has found them not only unprepared, but quite helpless 
to cope with it. I do not expect to live to see the Established 
Church recognise the truth that the real salvation of this country 
depends upon the removal of all existing social conditions that 
create paupers, criminals, and lunatics. I do not expect to 
hear ministers advocating ceaselessly in the pulpit the taking 
of the necessary measures for restoring the social balance, quite 
regardless of the chance that there may be among the congrega- 
tion some of those whose life-work is responsible for one or 
more of the evils denounced. Before the war, such home- 
truths were tolerated only from the preachers who were 
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extremely fashionable and preached to an audience almog 
exclusively feminine, an audience that took no heed of what” 


they said, and was concerned only with the manner of saying _ 3 


it. One does not dare to dwell upon the fashionable preacher | 
whose congregation is largely feminine ! . 

To speak with a freedom that will seem blasphemous only ; 
to the conventionally minded, the Established Church hag | 
failed because it has left too much to Christ. It has com. 
mended to Him all the fruits of its own failures, and has 
continued to fail with a tranquil mind. The religion of | 
humanity will be concerned essentially with these failures, and 
it will not seek to transfer any part of the burden. Not by | 
saying that what is must be will the new religion succeed, but 4 
by declaring that much that is must promptly cease to be. 

I believe that many of the thousands whose faith has failed 
them, who regard the stark actualities of suffering as some. 
thing inexplicable, will find in a new religion of social service 
the proper anodyne for their loss. Our life-history teaches all 
of us in turn that in the service of others we are best able to 
forget our own troubles. The sufferings of those around us 
keep us from dwelling upon anxieties: nearer home. Now we 
shall have, not only in Great Britain but all over Europe, when 
this war is over, millions of men and women whose losses are 
of the kind that life for all its infinity of resource cannot make 
good. Had the Church been a light in the darkness of this 
struggle, the sorrow-stricken would have turned to it; nowit 
seems likely that only a small proportion will do so. For the 
great mass there will be no hope within its walls, but there 


will be a great hope outside them. ‘To heal the wounds of § 


others, to comfort the widow and the fatherless, to struggle 
for the right of men and women to the proper measure of Ti 
to oppose stern resistance to every measure by which man 
sacrifices man to his ambition or woman to his lusts, to 
equalise the burdens and the pleasures of sane and normal | 
life, these will be the burdens of the new religion which might 
take for its motto the famous sentence written by George } 
Sand: “ La vie idéale, n'est autre que la vie normale, telle que 
nous sommes appellés a la connaitre.” 

It may be objected that a religion founded upon material 
service and, while based upon ethics, ignoring theology alto- 
gether, is dangerous or retrogressive in tendency. Such 4” 
contention is of course absurd, but it must be met. In the 
first place, the material and the spiritual part of us are inter | 
woven; none can distinguish clearly the one from the other, 
or say where the first ends and the second begins. We call © 
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1 change the character of a man or woman merely by a choice 
® ofthe food they eat. As far as theology is concerned, let any 
‘one ask the young and mentally vigorous Church of England 

clergymen of his intimate acquaintance where they stand 

to-day in regard to certain popularly accepted doctrines. 








only @ ‘Then when they have answered the question, or still more 
has ® likely hung it up surrounded by all manner of indefinite 
oe statements, let him ask them whether the sound mind in the 
has healthy body, the man or woman who has light and air and all 
2 the other necessities of life, is not likely to be more responsive 





- tothe moral law than the city-slum products of our present 

social system. ‘There can be no doubt about the answer that 
will be given by the honest man. I am disposed to go as far 

as to say that any Church capable of reconciling men and 
women to the social conditions prevailing in England to-day 
is not doing Christ’s work but the Devil’s, and is helping to 
ruin not only the people but the country. 
_ We have trusted Emperors and Kaisers and the rest, and 
they have failed us ; the power that the poor, blinded multitudes 
have conferred upon them has been shamelessly misused. We 
have trusted the Church, and it has comforted us with stones 
when we asked for bread. Naturally we have never trusted 
politicians ; it suffices to endure them ; the blindest would not 
ask one to guide him. Nothing then remains but to develop 
self-reliance, to take our courage in both hands and to labour 
to set the world in order, not by delegating the task to any 
section of the community, but by taking it up each one for 
himself in pursuit of a common plan. 

The world will be the Temple in which the believers in the 
new religion will labour and worship, for we are told that to 
labour is to pray, and, indeed, is the universal experience so 
that the labour be a worthy one. We shall be striving to 
mitigate the blasphemy of those who declare, with some 
knowledge of commercial centres and their purlieus, that man 
ismade in the image of God! We shall have no priests, no 
titual, no Establishment, no superiors or inferiors, no bond 
of unity save that of labour in the same field. The labour 
of those who love in the service of those who suffer will be of 
a new kind, because instead of seeking to mitigate evil and 
preach resignation, we shall endeavour to destroy evil and 
preach its overthrow. We shall not preach the world to 

- tome; we shall preach the world of which we are a part, the 
breathing, sentient earth which mankind has endeavoured 
to make a heaven for the few and a hell for the multitude, 
failing in the first endeavour perhaps, but meeting with an 
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extraordinary measure of success in the last. And we shal] | 
incense a multitude of good, stupid people who are charitably — 
inclined, but think they were sent into the world to be superior — 
to poverty and merely to assist rather than to remove it. The 
Scribes and the Pharisees and the Publicans, known in the 
jargon of our latter day as Profiteers, will rage furiously at our | 
doctrine and charge us with all offences under heaven, partly 
because we are opposing their selfishness, and largely because 
they cannot understand our motives. But we shall continue 
in an endeavour to save bodies that they may become the 
fit habitation for souls, and I believe that we shall derive from 
our work more satisfaction than is obtainable from the doctrine & 
that the comfortable classes shall inherit the Kingdom of § 
Heaven. Shall we not be hastening the advent of Geor 

Sand’s prophetic truth, that “the ideal life is the normal life 
of man as we shall some day see it”? There never was in the 
history of civilisation, as recorded within our reach, a time 
when the call was louder for a new religion that seeks to mend. | 

the old earth, and reverently leaves the things lying beyond 


to a Supreme and all-divining Power, whose ways are a @ 


obscure to us as they were to Job himself. The increase 
of prosperity, of commercialism and mammonism, of over- 
crowding, want, destitution, and all the kindred results of & 
man’s inhumanity to man, should terrify the conscience of the & 
world even more than the horrors of war, for with the latter 
every imaginable evil is inevitable, but we have had the evils 
without the necessity. War is one of the fruits of this 
increase, war that is blind, blundering, and foul, that confounds 
the innocent with the guilty, and preys upon the young as 


the Minotaur of old time, though its labyrinth is larger than & 


Crete and includes all the Chancelleries of Europe. If there 
is a word to be said for war, it is that its sacrifices are bloody 
and direct, it marches over burning cities and the violated 
bodies of mothers. Its music is the thunder of guns and the 
ery of little children for the bread that none can give. Sight 
and hearing cannot fail the dullest amongst us, and we ask 
ourselves why this monstrous evil should have fallen like the 
Black Death that swept Medieval England from end to end 
before people had mastered the sanitary laws that set bounds 
to infection beyond which it may not pass. Asking diligently 
and searching our minds, we see that the blind, restless pursult 
of power, territory, money, the evil that besets our daily lives | 
many times magnified, is the source of this great trouble, 
that only the people have the power to stop its recurrence, 
and that they are like children. The old satigien has failed 
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them, and men set the world ablaze because “the letter 
killeth.” ey 

We have no glad tidings for the people, we evangelists of 
the New Religion. We are indeed bearers of evil news, but 
until the truth is known there can be no hope of setting the 
crooked straight and making the weak strong. The people 
know neither their danger nor their strength, they need help 
that they may help themselves. Ignored by Government, 
fooled by politicians, exploited by commercial “magnates,” 
degraded by landlords, drugged by philanthropists, and thrown 
with all classes of the community into the furnace seven times 
heated of war, their plight is evil indeed, but not hopeless. In 
the history of Europe a generation is no more than a day, 
and if those of us who are devoting the latter end of our life 
to the sowing cannot hope to see the harvest, we may yet hope 
to see the young green corn and hear the new-risen larks 
singing above it in the sunshine and the blue. This is the 
limit of our hope, but there is enough in it for all encourage- 
ment. Like the rest of the world, we shall make our mistakes 
and meet our disappointments and know seasons when 
difficulties baffle us, for we shall be called upon to meet the 
vast array of those who profit by things as they are and are 
often honestly unconscious that they are delaying world pro- 
gress for selfish, narrow, and personal ends. ‘Though we attack 
no religion we shall be attacked by all, for we propose no 
appeal to the unknown future to mitigate the horrors of the 
existing present, but we shall at least know that opposition, 
misrepresentation, and denial are the only soil in which all 
movements that have a real vitality can hope to thrive. If 
the movement towards the emancipation of those who walk in 
darkness met with encouragement on every hand the whole 
structure would fall by reason of its own weight. There is no 
danger of that. To be attacked for lack of religion by those 
who could hardly define their own, to be charged with working 
for wrong ends by those who have grown gross on the profits 
of them, is not really to be injured or even annoyed, and to 
excite the wrath of rulers is merely to hasten the glad day 
when rulers and ruled will meet face to face to decide yet 
again wherein’ authority lies. 

We have no fixed rules or methods, we do not know one 
another. Our work is to teach the workers that they must 
become thinkers, that they must seek the mainspring of their 
own power and use it not merely in their own interests but in 
the interests of that great majority of humanity which toils 
that others may idle, and suffers that others may enjoy them- 
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All must make some sacrifices; public opinion may eyg_ It i 
enforce in them an approach to equality. The times my @ a 
even aid a religion of humanity, seeing that even over the Mm there is 
houses of the most callous among us the Angel of Death ha @ future 
brooded, solemn, implacable, mysterious, reminding one and ® possibl 
all that in his eyes is no respect of persons, and that even ™ of the: 
though kings went to battle, instead of delegating that un. @ The ps 
pleasant duty, king and dustman might lie on the same patch @ ing ou' 
of ground shattered beyond recognition of mortal eyes. — future 

The forces that will fight on behalf of the religion that @ to see 
seems to me the chiefest need of our unhappy world to-day @ and nc 
are not limited to the serious thinking and idealistic part of # classes 
the community that is left in these islands; they will receive % but on 
an enormous impetus from soldiers, from all classes who have the in 
realised something of the proportions in which honour and & groun 
misery, glory and squalor, brutality and waste, mingle to make @ pelled 
up war. Those who have not faced the actualities might soon @ all the 
find their enthusiasms drugged by peace, but the soldiers have @ any k 
been making a new world, and I think, if I can judge from @ reforn 
what all ranks of combatants have told me, they propose to @ the c 
see that it is better suited to the times, though it may be les #% bad t 
to the liking of those who ply the hereditary ruler’s unneces- @ becau 
sary trade. B equal 

How splendid it would be if, after the war is over, the rank any e! 
and file of all belligerent countries could find unity in the ¥ narro 
common cause of humanity and atone for what they have done & if we 
to order in the past by what they do in the future of their om @ peopl 
free will! ‘That I fear is too much to hope for in the near @ supre 
future, but time and a truly effective peace may do more than @ either 
our present hope dare compass. Whatever our speculations, @ that 
we do know that all Europe is suffering from the exploitation @ to th 
of the many by the few; only the measure and manner of the @ inter 
exploitation differ. There is a common bond between the hard @ to th 
workers of Europe, though, as I write, their desire may be no % coun 
more than to kill and maim and capture one another. Each @ whic! 
and all will return to varying degrees of poverty and toil, will | T 
go down to the grave bearing the memory of sorrows that the @ They 
last few years have wrought, and will know it was less the hand # comi 
that struck the blow than the brain that engineered it to which @ alt k 
they owe all that has befallen. And when they recognise that @ are 1 
the evil lies in a system that makes wars of civilisation possible, @ they 
surely their enemies will become if not their friends yet thet @ suffe 
associates in an endeavour to make such crimes impossible. @ Univ 
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‘The forces that seek to keep the world’s workers asunder are 
pot the forces that seek to strengthen labour. 


It is not easy to write coherently of the surging mass of 


“hopes and aspirations born of these drab and sombre days, but 
‘there is so little left for us but the belief in the ability of the 


future to atone for the past and present, that it is almost im- 
ible to refrain from setting the prospects down in spite 
of the obscurity that belongs to the very essence of the future. 


| The past is beyond the control of all, the present is the work- 
| ing out of the forces our folly has called into being, but the 
| future in large measure is our own to make or mar. I seem 
| to see the progress of a creedless religion that has no ministers 


and no houses of worship, that gathers men and women of all 
classes to its service and yet keeps them apart, that supplies 
but one doctrine and leaves the method of carrying it out to 
the individual, that prepares for seed time and harvest much 
ground now growing nothing save weeds. I see many im- 
pelled to embrace the new religion without being conscious of 
all their action means, working for the ends in view without 
any knowledge of the extent to which they have become 


| reformers, merely acting as honest people always will act for 


the cause that seems the worthiest. ‘The change from the old 
bad time of mere philanthropy is bound to come, if only 
because all classes have suffered from this war and have an 
equal resolve that it shall be the last of its kind as far as 
any effort within their capacity can enforce the change. The 
narrowest type of conservative mind can grasp the truth that 
ifwe are to have no more wars power must be given to the 


| people to prevent them, that the personal risks run by the 


supreme war makers can hardly be said to affect seriously 


| either their lives or their fortunes. Consequently the class 


that was most anxious to avoid the grant of too much liberty 


| tothe people because it feared they would curtail profits in the 


interest of wages is already eager, or soon will be, to give power 
to the working man that he may by his united action in all 


® countries maintain and support the fabric of civilisation from 


which all profit is drawn. 

The choice before the privileged classes is a simple one. 
They can either see labour suppressed and restricted without 
coming to its aid, or they can help the workers and sufferers of 
alt kinds to take up a strong position and fight the forces that 


@ te rendering them ineffective as citizens. In the first case 
| they risk another cataclysm of the kind from which they are 
suffering, and as war is the one democratic institution of 
‘universal recognition in the world, they must recognise that 
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those they love most may be sacrificed with the rest. Inth 
second case they avoid the danger of further cataclysms, fort’ 
the united democracy declares for peace, there is no more to fy | 
said by those who would make war. But the profits of com. 
merce must needs be less, for that same force which bids kj 
and counsellors to leave the peace of the world intact wi | 
demand of capital that labour be paid its full, fair price, Ih | 
short, will the people who possess be content to enjoy much 
less in security, or retain what they possess, as long as 
may, exposed to all the dangers that the latter years have 
revealed ? 

It seems to me that this great war must unite all classes of 
the community against war makers, though, doubtless, if the 
proletariat did all the fighting the case would be different, 
Our Island Empire, our strictly limited and constitutional 




































monarchy, leave us hardly conscious of the plight of men and The 
women who live under a despotism thinly covered with con. & mere s 
stitutional forms. Our will to change the existing order of if 
things will be much less than theirs. We do not realise how @ a defini 
in every belligerent country the tendency of this war will be & of a rel 
to increase the demand for power among the people them & bear M 
selves, and how it will be seen by all who hope to direct the & so long 
movement that every man and woman of the people must & referen 
have the fullest free citizenship, and every child the most } Ho 
abundant opportunity. The universal demand for peace wil & teligiot 
bring people together who, before the war, had little or @ that n 
nothing in common ; they will learn something of one another, % enougl 
and knowledge will be the forerunner of respect, just as it has @ overpo 
been in the trenches, where social equality, which may almost @ they h 
be said to have been born in the din of battle, rules. Even ® living 
if, after uniting to crush the common foe, militarism, they §% Thoug 
develop certain antagonisms, they will at least understand one @ courag 
another, and will know of some ground whereon they may | have 
meet disposed to hear what the other has to say. sufferi 

There will be very few sane men and women in Europe @ upon 
after the war, whatever their class or creed, who will not be | have s 
ready to assent to the proposition that if there is any clas ® fairly 
that desires war or will intrigue for or even support it in a1 @ be; t 
aggressive form for whatever ultimate ends, that class must @ aught 





go, and must not stand upon the order of its going. “All 
that a man hath,” remarked Satan, who might be supposed to 
know, “will he give for his life.” He will not give less for j 
the lives of his wife and his children, and if he be one of the 
class that has lived upon the labour of others, he will know 
that he must look to those he had hitherto regarded as hired 
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grvants to rise up in their strength that they may save not 










In the: 

, tot only themselves but him. Such service implies a sense of 
> to he M brotherhood, and a common sacrifice has brought that in its 
com. @ train. The interest of man in man is no longer what it was 
ki before the war, a distant, impersonal thing founded upon 
+t will # the possibilities of employment or exploitation; it is some- 
©. In @ thing vivid and vital, founded upon the sharing, often at the 
much ™ most impressionable age, of risk and suffering. We who 
s they remain at home may find it a little hard to measure the 
have ® strength of the bonds of friendship forged by life and death 





‘adventure. From women, adventure of this kind stands 






ses of MH remote; from men who have passed serviceable age it is a 
if the # memory of the past, very dim and vague, and in some form 
erent, @ that does not respond to the happenings of those woe- 
tional @ stricken years. 






There is no more reliance for us upon miracles or upon 
mere sentiment as cures for the conditions that make wars 
' easy if they do not make them inevitable. For each and all 







> how @ adefinitely appointed labour, to give social service the status 
ill be # of a religion, to preach not Christ but. Man crucified, and to 
hem- # bear Man down from that cross to which he has been nailed 
t the # so long that all the evil in the world can be wrought without 
must @ reference to his sovereign will. 

most How will the soldiers and the sailors regard the new 






& religion? Will they be quick to grasp the fundamental truth 
that nothing but the service of man can make man strong 







ther, # enough to bid such horrors cease? We think so, for we are 
t has % overpowered by the pale reflection of the tragedy of the times ; 
most @ they have lived through it all, and seen with the eye the 
iven @ living pictures they dare not ask their mouths to reconstruct. 






Though no one doubts that they have the physical and moral 
| courage to face the ordeal again in defence of what they 
have already fought for, would they be willing to force equal 
sufferings upon their own children, born or unborn, or even 











rope @ upon the children of their enemies? ‘Those with whom I 
t be ® have spoken have given me one answer. It may be set down 
class fairly as follows: “To the end now, whatever that end may 
1 al be; but when the goal is reached we will have no more if 
7 | aught we can devise will stop it.” 





FRANCES EVELYN WARWICK. 












V. PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 


Wirn Mr Wells’ new book on Religion—God, the Invisible 


King—fiaming like a comet in the sky, the reader, perhaps, 
while studying its larger theological implications, may be willi 


to consider with me for a moment some suggestions that haye | 
only recently taken definite shape in my mind on Practical | 


Religion itself—and especially in answer to the simple question; 
«What is any given human individual to do, in this matter of 
religion, from youth to age, between birth and death ?” 

In my poor judgment, then, he is not to follow a straight 
line, as it were, starting with either a Catholic syllabus, 4 
Westminster “‘ Confession of Faith,” or a Calvinistic “ Longer 


or Shorter Catechism,” beginning and ending with it in an } 


undeviating straight line; but is to follow a rising and falling 
curve rather like the sun in the heavens, from its rising up to 
its meridian, and then downwards to its setting. __, 
As an infant he will start as a mere blank point or zen 
emerging from Eternity; as a boy, an animal mainly think 
ing of his food, his mischief, and his play, which, like the 
playing of a kitten in stalking its imaginary prey, is educating 
itself and its organs for their real uses in after life. In early 
youth he is to be a “ Barbarian”—as Matthew Arnold, not 
without sympathy, would have called him—in his games, his 
sports, his mischiefs even ; the only properly religious restraint 


or punishment being simply that exercised over him by his 


masters and companions, in seeing that in all situations, as ii 
cricket, he “plays the game.” Later still, let us say as 4 


public school boy (who has always been my ideal for this time 


of life), let him still “play the game,” but under stricter 


control, and with Religion still a driblet; but all combined — 
with a beginning of real education and culture (scientific if j 


I were to have my choice), and specially morality ; not the 


whole Decalogue (for that would be too great a strain, poot | 
boys !), but an inflexible personal “honour” and _ integrity, § 
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® intruth as if it were a lasting stain. 






PRACTICAL RELIGION 
nd especially as great a horror of speaking or acting an 


As a young man he is now to put on all his “ feathers ” 
and seek to gain the favourable glances of the fair sex, which 
he cannot do, with all his mere knowledge and rough physical 

wess, unless he adds to them gentleness and grace of 
manners and of form, and even of personal adornment, as a 


B® stepping-stone to the “ideal,” which in its cruder or more 


refined forms lies before him as a mature and full-grown man. 
In this transition stage the society of good and virtuous 
women must be his tutor, and their frowns his censors on the 
ideal” side, and on the outward and conventional side 
public opinion and public law itself rather than any merely 
religious: court of appeal. His Religion, in a word, must now 
be to do what one may call the “decent,” the “right thing.” 
It must be that of the “ gentleman” and ‘man of honour” 
in Captain Hawtrey’s sense of the term, when in Robertson's 
play of Caste, some question of “rank” coming up for dis- 
posal, he replied with a manly dignity, “‘ No man can be more 
than a gentleman.” But if, at this stage, he could add to this 
the attitude of mind of a really Christian “ converted man ”— 
not of the mere pious, mechanical, conventional adherent 
of either Church or Dissent, pledged to them merely by his 
birth or bringing up,—that, indeed, in my judgment, would be 
well-nigh perfection itself! 

And now we have come to the mature adult man, with a 
wife and family of his own, and his way ‘to make in life—with 
its struggles and ambitions, its hopes and fears and disappoint- 
ments, amid all of which, like an animal, he must catch his 
opportunities and successes on the wing, as it were, or lose 
them altogether, in a world where each man has from choice 
or necessity to become, sooner or later, some kind of a 
‘specialist —from a shoemaker up to a millionaire magnate, a 


| poet, a philosopher, or a king. In this stage his Religion is 


simply to do his work, whatever it may be, truly conscientiously 
and well to the best of his ability ; for he will now soon touch 
the meridian point of his curve of life, and with each succeeding 
year must decline slowly or quickly to his setting. Let him, 
therefore, stretch his own ideal of accomplishment to its 
utmost limits while it is yet time; even if he imagines himself 
anew Phaeton who cannot be arrested in his flight until his 
wings have been singed by the sun itself! Let him push on, 
therefore; for if the collective judgment of his fellow-men 
cannot stop him in his flight and round him in, the inevitable 
years will do it for him. What now is to be his attitude to Life, 
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or, in other words, his Religion, in this the beginning of hy 
declining years and powers? He should habituate himself 
renounce all those personal or family ambitions of his prime 
and turn right-about-face, as it were ; furling his once spreadi 
sails and drawing his curtains gradually closer and closer for the’ 
ever-nearing night. Instead of revolving on his own axis, asif/ 
he were indeed a planetary orb, he should now look around an 
about him on the struggling world owtside of himself, to. s¢ 
where and when he can lend a helping hand. “ Self-renungy. 
tion,” in a word, must in his decline of life become his req) 
Religion, as Goethe and all the sages have perceived. No # 
precipitously, like Tolstoi, who stripped all his old clothes of 
at once, but gradually, decently, and in order, as a man put 

off his successive garments one after another, before retiring for 

the night. He should, in a word, now become a listener, and 

passive, sympathetic spectator, rather than an active, aggressive, 

and pushing participator in the world’s affairs. His object of 

devotion should now be the “ general good,” not his own; and 

in making himself (as all the animals do that go in herds) the 

servant of the commonweal, not its lord. This is to be his 

Religion; but even this is not enough. Along with it he 

should see clearly and lay to heart that there is a Designing 

Providence on high (or somewhere at the core of things), who 

made him, but whom fe did not make or design; a Supreme 

Intelligence who bound him, as on a wheel, in the great 
revolving laws of an inexorable fate. This he must see; els, 

whatever he does, he becomes like an animal who was merely’ 
born and has at last to die. 

This, then, of self-renunciation for the common good is 
to be his real Religion ; this self-renunciation and again self 
renunciation, and with this, as with an old Stoic’s mantle, 
around him, he may, in spite of churches and theologies, o 
“ spooks ” and “ mediums,” pass peacefully and with all assur 
ance to his rest. 

But is it not somewhat Utopian to expect all this from us 
human beings, even in our declining years ? asks the reader. | 
think so; and I will now venture to submit the explanation & 
It consists in a single main difficulty which blocks the 
efforts of all reformers in the cause of religion, whether they 
be royal, aristocratic, plutocratic, democratic, or 
socialist and plebeian. It lies, in a word, in the differences 
in the constitution of the family in the herd called Man, and | 
of al! other animals’ herds whatever. In all animals, whether - 
those that like hawks lead isolated lives, or those that goin 
flocks and herds like cattle and sheep, the family tie between 
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t and offspring is snapped, and ends when the offspring 


® re full-grown and start on their own account; whereas in 


man, with his added power of looking before and after, the tie 
ofthe family still lasts, and does not end even with life itself, 
| but is seen by the parent in imagination, stretching on and 
on in unbroken continuity after his own life. It is as the 
difference between a girl’s hair falling softly on her shoulders 


® ikea waterfall, and there ending; and a plaited strand, run- 


ning and tapering, as I have seen it, down almost to the ankles 
| and feet. And it is this concern for the length and future 
of the family in man which, like the life after death 
| in Hamlet, puzzles the human will, and makes cowards of 
those who (like the celibate Catholic priests in their devotion 
to the Church) would otherwise have made that great renuncia- 
| tion in the decline of life which I have ventured to define as 
| the human side and function of all Religion. It is this, too, of 
| the family that makes all conservatism of so long life, and 
| perplexes while it sours the realisation of the socialist’s dream. 
In pure democracies such as America and the Colonies, the 
family as such counts for little more, after men are grown up, 
| than among the animals—each adult son going his own way 
without further parental responsibility. And accordingly, one 
would suggest that the future success of what I have called 
the “religious renunciation” in the decline of life would be 
_ found to be more easily realised in these young countries than 
among the ancient dynasties of kings, or the scions of the 
“entailed ” families of aristocracies. Is it credible, for example, 
_ that the Kaiser would find it an easy “renunciation” to give 
up to the “ general good ” of the Prussian people the crown and 
_ sceptre of the Hohenzollerns who are to succeed him? Or 
“entailed” aristocracies their personal and family interests ¢ 
| Or even the “superior” socialist working-man, for whom I 
_ have the deepest sympathy, when one knows he is working 
hard, and often with declining power, to give his family those 
superior advantages of education and social advancement which 
were denied to himself? No! It will not be done; and the pre- 
tence or denial by any or all of them will only spell hypocrisy. 
But let not the reader be startled ; for it is not only the 
| family which is the great obstruction in human life. For if 
| We consider it well, this human herd has already outgrown in 
its mind, not only ideally but morally, and especially estheti- 
| cally, the baser uses and necessities of his lower animal 
functions; and yet in practice, as in the case of the family, is 
obliged to submit to them all. It seems almost as if Divine 
Providence had not quite kept time and step with Himself; 
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had not, as it were, brought up all His forces into line at th | 


same time, and without leaving some of them lagging behind, 
But as this would be a pure blasphemy for any mere mortal | 
like myself to suggest, I have only dared to mention it here _ 
to bring out my point, and to throw light on the reason wh 
human beings as such cannot jump the element of time, and _ 
realise now and here the millennium of their dreams, and their 
ideal of the religious life. And yet the lower animals, as | 
have said, have in their unconscious instinctive ways done it, 
Now, how to get over this, I must confess I do not see; | 
but perhaps Mr Wells, who has been called the “popular § 
prophet of the people,” may be able to help the reader. He | 
too has found the dominance of the family instinct a standing 
obstacle in the way of socialism. But, unlike myself in this | 
matter of Religion, he thinks he sees his way to a scheme which 
will circumvent Providence Himself (if not entirely rout Him!) 
in the case of socialism. But as he cannot cut off the family, 
as the animals do, at maturity, he proposes to be more radical 
and to cut them off almost at birth! His proposal, if I re. 
member rightly, is to take away all children from their own 
mothers ‘after infancy, transport them all alike into huge cara- 
vanseries in each district, and let them be brought up there 
by other children’s mothers—or, better still, by superior persons 
who have not yet been mothers! In this way he thinks the 
influence of the family tie will, as in the case of the Turkish 
Janissaries, be altogether neutralised, and the kingdom of 
socialism will have come. Mr Wells, it is evident, will stand 
no nonsense in this matter of family ties; and doubtless it is 
a difficult nut to crack both for socialism and for Religion. 
But he has touched an even higher flight. For, after having 
straightened out the inequalities of the children—their caprices, 
indulgences, and petulances—by his scheme of what amounts 
to a “stepmother” regime for them, he then proposes to 
straighten out the difficulties confronting the union of separate 
nations, owing to their differences in race, colour, and creed. 
And by what? thinks the reader. By simply allowing, and 
even encouraging, them all to marry freely with each other ; s0 


that their offspring, when time has been given them to be § 


ground down into a common promiscuity, shall, like the mongrel 
dogs that live in common in the streets of Constantinople, be 
all blood relations ! 

Why, then, he asks, should they ever have wars or quarrels 


with each other? And yet, I must confess, that to me this Ff 


generalised, mongrelised monstrosity of Mixed Races, as the 
solution either for the problem of socialism in a world-unity 
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ofall nations or for any kind of Religion, human or divine, is 
the “limit”; and beyond it human absurdity cannot go. - 
But there is still a further point on which I should like to 
| touch in passing. It is in reference to an intermediate position, 
as it were, between the crude barbarism of youth and the 
religion of renunciation of declining life. It is seen, indeed, in 
nearly all great and energetic natures at all times of life. It is 
what may be called the religion of the ideal, and is a good 
half-way house at least to the religion of renunciation itself. 
Farther than it, I may frankly say, I have not reached myself. 
It is seen where one would least expect it: as, for example, in 
the great money magnates who are engaged on great designs ; 
the men whose minds reach to vast expansions of unpeopled 
continents, with their systems of railways and clearances, of 
town openings, forest clearings, and the like—all of which, I 
admit, in their first inception, have been concerned and devised 
for private gain. But once these designs begin to realise them- 
selves, they become, as I have known them in these men, as 
much a point of religion as is the devotion of a soldier to his 
| flag; as John Stuart Mill said of the Civil War in America, 
| that what started as a war of interests ended, when they had 
taken their coats off, in a war of principles. And so, too, 
these men in their way do sacrifice like soldiers both their lives 
| and their money-bags for their great designs. But this fatal 
heritage of the family around their necks usually ends in 
poisoning their ideals by slowly worm-eating them, and so 
their lives rarely flower out into a real religious renunciation. 
And, as upshot of it all, we may well consider that if 
personal religion is blocked by the family spirit among the 
® members of the same nation, and a cosmopolitan religion, 
| which shall embrace all nations, is damned entirely by the 
secret or open antagonisms of race, colour, and creed, where, 
then, are we to turn for a real religion of renunciation, such 
as is realised by Nature in the lower animal world? As I have 
said, I cannot tell, but must pass the problem on to the race 
of “kite-flying” prophets of whom Mr Wells has made him- 
self the spokesman. He tells us plainly that the proper and 
| distinctive “method” for all these studies, indeed their very 
backbone, is “the creation of Utopias and their exhaustive 
criticism.” ‘That is to say, he would have any or all of us send 
up kites or balloons of our own creation, without reference to 
| the past teachings of either history or civilisation, and let 
the gaping multitude below select the one which for the time 
best takes its fancy ! 
JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 
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VI. ‘TOWNS TO LIVE IN. 
A HINT TO RECONSTRUCTORS. 


W. R. LETHABY. 


WHEN classes of things and groups of activities have ong # 
received distinctive names we are apt to think of them g: 

special subjects which can be understood only by few peopl & 
Science, Philosophy, Art, Music, Architecture have all in this 
way been isolated from everyday existence. Art, in the 
common view of it, has been narrowed into a matter g 
pictures, especially “ oil paintings ” which are brought together 
in annual exhibitions, and explained, or at least written about} 
and about, by people called “art critics.” The once flowing! 
stream of Music in a similar way has been turned into the 
dry bed of concert-halls, where it is tasted by other sets of 
critics. The arts are thus thought of as specimens you 
occasionally see in galleries for a shilling; they have cea & 
to be a daily inspiration for life. Most people have comet 

suppose that they are mysteries altogether outside the commm 
round, “not for the likes of them”; and indeed the arts have: 
been imprisoned by dealers. We all have to exist, however 
and we have to make up our own minds on hundreds @ 
problems without expert knowledge. As we are concernel 
with politics, with manners, and with religion, so we necessatily” 
deal with art in all work, recreation, clothing, cooking, garde 
ing, housing, and indeed, in a word, in living. This Art about 
which such elevated yet confusing things may be said whet 
it is considered at its remoter end as genius, emotion, alll 
poetry, at its nearer end is just good workmanship, quality, 
skill, fitness, rightness in all things done and made. A town, 
then, is a work of art according to its quality as a dwell 
place for men. Its art is its service and stimulus to le) 
Some little confusion may arise because we judge beauly 
quickly by the outward show, and many an old town which We 
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‘ull beautiful may have been neglected into dirt and disease. 
“The dirt and disease, however, do not make the beauty, and 
during the ages it has been the_estimate of life value which 


® jas formed and conditioned our thoughts about beauty. 
® Beauty is the evidence of Vitality—the smile of Health. 

Without attempting to describe our towns as they now 
are, it will be admitted that they are not the perfect homes 
of astout and proud people at the centre of a great common- 
wealth. We need not worry ourselves about beauty for a 
long while yet; there are many prior questions of decency, 
cleanliness, order, fitness. Our towns have not been thought 
of enough as organisms and wholes: wonderful work has been 
® done in them in departments, especially in remedial ways, but 

‘notso much in constructive ways. The town itself is hardly 
ever thought of as a cradle of life, a school of manners, and 
the foundation of civilisation. We have accepted our insti- 
tutions as matters of course, and the problem of intense 
training for quality in community life has hardly ever been 
considered. Our better-educated people, indeed, had come too 
‘much to look on our towns as places for labour—labour for 
them,—while they could go abroad for recreation. We have 
to reorganise all our towns as places in which to live and to 
train strong and willing children. A man is the child of his 
| city, and if he cannot reverence her he is much of an orphan. 
Even an apostle felt a satisfaction in belonging to no mean. 
| city. National spirit and “ patriotism” cannot begin high in 
the air with flag-waving ; they must be reared on affection for 
® home, pride in our town, and the sense of community. 

Town improvement is likely to be put aside as some great 
thing, and doubtless great things are needed ; but it is also a 
® common and immediate necessity. Greater things, indeed, 
can only be satisfactorily dealt with as the result of constant 
desire and effort. Without experience in the little things 
grandiose doings are likely to be unrelated and artificial, or 
even destructive. Many of the smaller things do not raise the 
question of cost ; they are rather matters of custom and training, 
and much of the humblest kind needs everywhere to be done 
for the preservation of a minimum standard of order. 

In every town there is at least one building for which the 
Government is responsible, the Post Office ; and this fortunately 
has no unworthy associations. The central authorities should 
be expected to make the Post Office a reasonable standard of 
dignity in building and of pleasant orderliness in administra- 
tion, Here too it would be possible by some finely designed 
coat-of-arms—which would be next to costless, as it might be 
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repeated by thousands—to bring in a little colour and specigl 
character in a significant way. Most of our people hay. 
probably never seen the national coat-of-arms except gg | 
hideously engraved and attached to some advertisement. Ope @ 
coloured example in a town would even be educational, ani 
school children might be stirred to ask about the lions of 
Richard of England and Alexander of Scotland, and the 
pretty harp. Is not one of the secrets of education to create 
curiosity ? 

A more difficult service to deal with, as being neither public 
nor private, and as being of the utmost importance to the town 
while not of it, is the local railway system. The municipalitis % 
will have at some time to reconsider their rights against the 
great external exploiting corporations, and require that some | 
proprieties are observed in the stations, approaches, and bridges, 
The stations especially have been allowed to run down by 
degrees to a level which is intolerable, and most of them seem 
to be looked on as mere hoardings for advertisements. We 
must first of all try to see them as they are, and not go on 
supposing that stations are “like that.” This is no question 
of taste: it is a tremendous matter of national efficiency and 
discipline. The riot of advertising along the approaches to 
our towns will have to be controlled into some order, and the 
citizen must to some extent be protected. Violent advertise. 
ment is a form of assault which seeks to gain attention by 
slapping you in the face. 

The town buildings—Guildhall, Market, Schools, Infirmary, 
Museum—even if they are not yet fine in themselves, should 
have the distinction of being well kept, tidy, clean, and even 
smart ; they should be good-example buildings. Lamp-posts, 
tramway-standards, ventilators, shelters, and such things can 
only be properly designed from the point of view of being 
perfectly fit for their purpose and unobtrusive ; we often make 
the mistake of forcing them into a bad prominence by loading 
them with repulsive ornaments. ‘The movable services, like 
fire-engines and tramcars, which are usually considered only 
from the point of view of efficiency, plus a workmanlike | 
smartness, are usually well designed and decently kept, while 
the fixed ones are often perfect models of fussy incompetence 
and mistaken compromise. Iron bridges and railway sheds 
should be designed as a ship is, and then be kept ship-sha 
Structural ironwork for supports and railings should generally” 
be painted one of the many tints of neutral grey. ‘The 
prevalent frowsy red is nearly the worst of all colours, as being 
irritating. Our great mistake is to make minor things furiously 
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gmamental to begin with, and then to let them decline into 
datternly misery. There is no need that our most practical 
daily utilities should be made repulsive as a sacrifice to what 


17 is supposed to be Art: poor Art! what crimes are committed 
® in thy name! 


As soon as greater interest in town life can be aroused, 


| improvements must be undertaken in every direction. The 


smoke nuisance must be reduced, rivers and streams must be 


| cleansed, refuse must be better dealt with, house fronts must 
| be repaired and repainted, backyards must be whitewashed 


and front gardens planted. ‘The space in front of the town 


| railway station must be made orderly. In foreign cities even 
| the strip between tram-lines is at times laid with trimly kept 
| tur. We need more opportunities to get wholesome food 
| outdoors; indeed, cooking generally might well be made a 


matter of municipal concern. All the minor items connected 
with town administration are worthy of attention. The town 


® arms—not the public-house sign—might be redrawn by one 
of our competent heraldic draughtsmen, and a town monogram 


could be devised ; the street names might be done in better, 


dearer lettering ; and municipal printing can be improved for 


all purposes. 
e have become so subject to words, that arguments to 
the eyes are little appreciated. The first need is to see with 


our eyes, for if people only saw things there is no reason why 


a great change might not soon be brought about. Some 
reasonable teaching about quality in work—that is, art—has 


' to be brought into all our education, from the Infant School 


to Oxford ; and in every university the civic arts should form 
an important group of subjects. : 

We have to set up ambitions for great things in civilisa- 
tion, and induce a flowing tide of high types of production. 
Interest should be created in every town’s story—-every town 
isa Zion and has had its prophets. This town spirit is best 
stirred by the sight of some older buildings, and such buildings 
should be preserved as assets for life. Buildings like Cheetham 
College, Manchester, the Dean’s House at Wolverhampton, 
and even the comparatively modern but fine Town Hall at 
Birmingham, have a worth which is incommensurable by site 
value. Civic missions, study circles, bands of hope, and 
exhibitions are required. Probably nothing better could be 
thought of, as likely to bring new interest to our towns, than 
some form of annual festival like the Welsh Eisteddfod. 
This is not a vain survival of playing at being Druids, but 
music, the arts, and athletics are all stimulated at those 
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gatherings. Such festivals have been general in all times ang” 
countries, and the people are starved for the lack of then 
A better organising of town games should lead to the provision 
of a proper stadium where athletics would merge naturally into” 
discipline. Local ability should be brought out by the employ. 
ment of local artists and craftsmen, and towns should compete - 
in civilisation as Florence, Siena, and Venice competed. 

In every considerable town there is already a building calle © 
the School of Art, but it is too much of a water-tight com. 
partment, and usually it is allowed little influence. Such 
schools might be made vital centres for civilisation, and eve 
for commerce, for commerce too will fail without ideas and # 
initiative. These schools must become producing workshops; 
they might as a beginning be encouraged to experiment with | 
derelict industries like Spitalfields silk-weaving. The old 
special town crafts like Bristol glass, Sheffield plate, Worcester | 
china are of very great importance every way. Some of our 
museums and picture-galleries also seem to be arranged and 
conducted as sacrifices to custom without anyone clearly | 
knowing what they are all about. Local history and interests | 
should be a special concern, and the School of Art might help 
by getting together a collection of drawings and photographsof — 
the antiquities of the town and district. The contents should 
be arranged in the most exquisite order, and so far as possible 
interest should be renewed by some changes brought about by | 
borrowing and the temporary formation of special groups. In 
some foreign galleries bowls of flowers are set about. The 
buildings should be direct, perfectiy finished, and even over 
lighted. Far too many of them were spoilt before the founda- 
tions were put in by worry about style and the decision to 
load them with fortiéth-rate ornament, so called. This 
same is true of most of our buildings; we have indeed been 
betrayed by the mysterious word Architecture away from % 
reality into a realm of pretence about styles and orders 
and proportions and periods and conception and composition. — 
If we had had no other word than building we might have” 
been living in sound, water-tight, well-lighted dwellings. Asit” 
is, it takes an expert student a lifetime to find out that there 
is nothing in it all beyond the human spirit working on data 
as presented by custom and commonsense. All this esthetic 
talk, however, has isolated art from common sympathy 
understanding, and no art can flourish in a vacuum. If the 
people cared we might have noble schools of building, painting, — 
and music in a generation. Everything indeed depends om @ 
caring enough, and anything could be condensed from that 
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| infinite nebulosity the possible. Glorious new worlds are even 
“now waiting to be born and projected on their orbits, if only 


we would care and will and work. Great art of all kinds is 
uced only by common effort over a long time. 
Public memorials might more often take the form of works 
of communal value. Our towns, it must be said, are ill supplied 


t with suitable buildings, from worthy bridges to meeting-halls, 


baths, drill-halls, and markets. If statues are desired, it must 
be seen to that they have some “life-enhancing” quality 
which isthe soul of art. A dull presentment of even a hero 
only adds to routine and social slumber. Variations of existing 


“types might often give some depth of content ; Alfred Stevens's 


Valour and Courage, hidden away in St Paul’s, might lend their 
vitality to scores of other works. A town impersonation like 
the Paris “Strasbourg” may be moving if it is done with 
dignity: all depends on that. Even a big bold lion would be 
impressive. Where funds are small it is wise to spend them 
on one thing. A great unhewn stone from the nearest 
source, with just a name and a date in good lettering, would 
be far more appealing than a monument of the same cost 
where most of the money has been spent in bringing marble 


| from Italy and granite from Aberdeen, and the rest has been 


expended in chipping and polishing these into the necropolis 
mode. The only way, however, in which a successful monu- 
ment of any sort is likely to be obtained is to ask someone who 
can best be trusted to get it done; many of our public works 
mre died of too much committee before they were properly 

n. 
 kbout a century and a half since there was a general 
movement towards some ideal of communal culture in our 


. towns, and even small ones had “ Assembly Rooms” erected 


which for a time became centres of local life. Then came the 
time of Institutes and Lecture Societies, many of which still do 
excellent work. A century ago Edinburgh and Dublin were 
true capitals ; towns like York had society ; Bath was about the 


Tunbridge Wells, Buxton, and Cheltenham had style; and 
many of the seaside places, like Hastings and Weymouth, 
were truly beautiful. Oxford was as lovely as anything in the 
world; and old prints show that most of our towns were 
beautiful as a matter of course—ugliness, and especially 
vulgarity, had not been invented. In all the larger places 


® ‘forms of fine craftsmanship were in daily practice—good 
| cabinet-work, clock-making, and so on; the shopkeepers were 


little merchants. Norwich was an excellent school of paint- 
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ing; Newcastle was the best school of wood-engraving jy 
the world. | 

Without bringing a railing accusation against the works 
the nineteenth century, we may all agree that town devel. 
ment was a little one-sided, and that plenty has been left fy 
us to do. The quick growth outran strength and sense of 
fitness and order. The railways attacked towns rather thy ® 
served them. However, the first works of the great expansion 
were in many places carefully constructed. Brunel did nt & 
foresee all that the engineers of the next two generations 
would hire themselves out to do. 

Around our towns we must preserve or redeem a space 
of pleasant suburb not too remote, a wood, or common, 
“walk,” or “view.” The planning and planting of our tom 
parks and gardens are frequently done according to a dry and 
harsh ideal. ‘There is too much gravel and iron railings; they 
must be made less like cemeteries and more like garden 
simple and sweet. We too often spend our effort to produce 
added weariness. We lay out sham splendours of cracked 
cement and cast iron around a fountain which holds no water, 
rather than get a carpenter to set up a strong home-made seat 
by a space of clean turf or a blossoming tree. 

Poetry and Art come from insight into the essentials of 


things and life. Our refounding of these and a national schoo 
of Music must begin with the simple and the obvious ; we must 
try to construct a ladder of salvation. Our towns have to 


be made delightful homes to live in, rather than delightful to 
get away from. 


W. R. LETHABY. 
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r tom] Tue recrudescence of superstition in England was plain to all 
Iry and observers many years before the war; it was perhaps most 
$; they # noticeable among the half-educated rich. Several causes con- 
yardens M™ tributedtothis phenomenon. The craving for the supernatural, 
roduce #™ a very ancient and deeply rooted thought-habit, had been 
‘racked # suppressed and driven underground by the arrogant dominance 






of a materialistic philosophy, and by the absorption of society 
in the pursuit of gain and pleasure. Modern miracles were 
laughed out of court. But materialism has supernaturalism 
for its nemesis. An abstract science, erecting itself into a 
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school false philosophy, leaves half our nature unsatisfied, and becomes 
e must morally bankrupt before its intellectual errors are exposed. 
ave to Supernaturalism is the refuge of the materialist who wishes 
tfulto ™® to make room for ideal values without abandoning the pre- 







suppositions of materialism. By dovetailing acts of God 
into the order of nature, he materialises the spiritual, but 
brings the Divine will into the world of experience, from 
which it had been expelled, and produces a rough scheme 
of providential government, by which he can live. 

The revolt against scientific materialism was made much 
easier by the disintegration of the mechanical theory itself. 
Biology found itself cramped by the categories of inorganic 
science, and claimed its autonomy. ‘The result was a fatal 
breach in the defences of materialism, for biology is being 
driven to accept final causes, and would be glad to adopt 
some theory of vitalism, if it could do so without falling back 
into the old error of a mysterious “ vital force.” Biological 
truth, it is plain, cannot be reduced to the purely quantitative 
categories of mathematics and physics. Then psychology 
aspired to be a philosophy of real existence, and attacked 
both absolutism and materialism. The pretensions of psycho- 


logy rehabilitated subjectivism and founded pragmatism, till 
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it was possible to argue that “ whatever suits souls is true.” 
In this atmosphere many old thought-habits reasserted 
themselves. While we enjoyed peace and prosperity, the 
credulity of the public found its chief outlet in various systems 
of faith-healing, in experiments in telepathy and thought- 


trarisference, and in the time-honoured pretensions of priest- 


craft. But the devastation which the war has brought into 
countless loving families has turned the current of superstition 
strongly towards necromancy. The “will to believe,” no 
longer inhibited and suspected as a reason for doubt, has been 
allowed to create its own evidence and its own logic. A few 


highly educated men, who have long been playing with 


occultism and gratifying their intellectual curiosity by explor- 
ing the dark places of perverted mysticism, have been swept 


off their feet by it, and their authority, as “men of science,” | 


has dispelled the hesitation of many more to accept what they 
dearly wished to believe. The longing of the bereaved has 
created for itself a spurious and dreary satisfaction. 

One cause of this strange movement cannot be emphasised 
too strongly. It proves that the Christian hope of immortality 
burns very dimly among us. ‘Those who study the utterances 
of our religious guides must admit that it is so. References to 
the future life had, before the war, become rare even in the 
pulpit. The topic was mainly reserved for letters of condolence, 
and was then handled gingerly, as if it would not bear much 


pressure. Working-class audiences and congregations listened _ 


eagerly to the wildest promises of an earthly utopia the day 
after to-morrow, but cooled down at once when they were 
reminded that “if in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 
are of all men most miserable.” shoneailiaat, the clerical 
demagogue showed more interest in the unemployed than in 
the unconverted. Christianity, which began as a revolutionary. 
idealism, had sunk into heralding an apocalyptic revolution. 
Such teachers have no message of hope and comfort for those 
who have lost their dearest. And they have, in fact, been 
_ deserted. ‘Their secularised Christianity was received with 
half-contemptuous approval by trade unions, but far deeper 


hopes, fears, and longings have now been stirred, which concern — 
all men and women alike, and on the answers to which the — 


whole value of existence is now seen to depend. Christianity 


reactionary theology took heart of grace and defended crude 
supernaturalism, with the whole apparatus of sacerdotal magic, # 
as the “Gospel for human needs.” Al! protection against # | 
the grossest superstitions was thus swept away. With no @ 
fixed standard of reference to distinguish fact from fiction, — 
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‘an answer them, but not the Churches through the mouths of 
® ther accredited representatives. And so, instead of “the 
® jlessed hope of everlasting life,” the bereaved have been driven 
fothis pathetic and miserable substitute, the barbaric belief in 
osts and demons, which was old before Christianity was 
And what a starveling hope it is that necromancy offers 
ys! An existence as poor and unsubstantial as that of Homer’s 
Hades, which the shade of Achilles would have been glad to 
exchange for serfdom to the poorest farmer, and with no 
® uarantee of permanence, even if the power of comforting or 
| terifying surviving relations is supposed to persist for a few 
"years. Such a prospect would add a new terror to death; and 
_ none would desire it for himself. It is plainly the dream of 
an aching heart, which cannot bear to be left alone. 
But, it will be said, there is scientific evidence for survival. 
' Thisclaim is now made. Cases are reported, with much parade 
of scientific language and method, and those who reject the 
stories with contemptuous incredulity are accused of mere 
mejudice. Nevertheless, I cannot help being convinced that 
if communications between the dead and the living were part 
of the nature of things, they would have been established long 
beyond cavil. For there are few things which men have 
wished more eagerly to believe. It is no doubt just possible 
that among the vibrations of the fundamental ingredients of 
our world—those attenuated forms of matter which are said to 
be not even “material,” there may be some which act as 
vehicles for psychical interchange. If such psychic waves 
exist, the discovery is wholly in favour of materialism. It 
would tend to rehabilitate those notions of spirit as the most 
rarefied form of matter—an ultra-gaseous condition of it— 
which Stoicism and the Christian Stoic Tertullian postulated. 
The meaning of “ God is Spirit” could not be understood till 
this insidious residue of materialism had been got ridof. Itisa 
retrograde theory which we are asked to re-examine and perhaps 
accept. ‘The moment we are asked to accept “scientific 
_ evidence ” for spiritual truth, the alleged spiritual truth becomes 
for us neither spiritual nor true. It is degraded into an event 
in the phenomenal world, and when so degraded it cannot be 
substantiated. Psychical research is trying to prove that 
eternal values are temporal facts, which they can never be. 
The case for necromancy is no better if we leave “ scientific 
proof” alone, and appeal to the relativist metaphysics of the 
psychological school. Intercourse with the dead is, we are 
told, a real psychical experience, and we need not worry our- 
Selves with the question whether it has any “objective truth.” 
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But we cannot allow psychology to have the last word jy 
determining the truth or falsehood of religious or spiritug 
experience. The extravagant claims of psychology to take 
the place of philosophy must be abated. 
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Psychology is the science which describes mental states, ag Nov 
physical science describes the behaviour of matter in motion, § from 0! 
Both are abstract sciences. Physical science treats nature ag § of valu 
the totality of things conceived of as independent of any § that w 
subject ; psychology treats inner experience as independent of § these I 
any object. Both are outside any idea of value, though it js § «All c 
needless to say that the votaries of both sciences trespass § “must 
habitually, and often unconsciously. Both are dualisms with §  experi¢ 
one side ignored or suppressed. When psychology meddles' § values 
with ontological problems—when, for instance, it denies the § that th 
existence of an Absolute, or says that reality cannot be known— § though 
it is taking too much upon itself, and has fallen into the same find ov 
error as the materialism of the last century. On such questions Bu 
as the immortality of the soul it must remain silent. worlds 

Faith in human immortality stands or falls with the belief value, 
in absolute values. The interest of consciousness, as Professor our ex 
Pringle-Pattison has said in his admirable Gifford Lectures, ment 
lies in the ideal values of which it is the bearer, not in its mere vision. 
existence as a more refined kind of fact. Idealism is most valuat 
satisfactorily defined as the interpretation of the world accord- § on the 
ing to a scale of value, or, in Plato’s phrase, by the Idea of the can di 
Good. The highest values in this scale are absolute, eternal, there 
and super-individual, and lower values are assigned their place § by coi 
in virtue of their correspondence to or participation in these no m 
absolute values. I agree with Miinsterberg that the con- quite 
ditional and subjective values of the pragmatist have no valuat 
meaning unless we have acknowledged beforehand the in- aoe 
dependent value of truth. Ifthe proof of the merely individual ventu 
significance of truth has itself only individual importance, it are CC 
cannot claim any general meaning. If, on the other hand, it sophy 
demands to be taken as generally valid, the possibility of a speak 
general truth is acknowledged from the start. If this one §  natur 
exception is granted, the whole illusory universe of relativism wise 
is overthrown. To deny any thought which is more than value 
relative is to deprive even scepticism itself of the presupposi- Natu 
tions on which it rests. The logical sceptic has no ego to origi 
doubt with. “Every doubt of absolute values destroys itself exple 
As thought it contradicts itself; as doubt it denies itself; as other 
belief it despairs of itself.”” It is not necessary or desirable to by tl 
follow Miinsterberg in identifying valuation with will. He 1 
talks of the will judging ; but the will cannot judge. In con- Times 
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templating existence we use our will to fix our attention, and 
then try conscientiously to prevent it from influencing the 
verdict. But this illegitimate use of the word “ will ” does not 
impair the force of the argument for absolute values. 

Now, valuation arranges experience in a different manner 
from natural science. The attributes of reality, in our world 
of values, are Goodness, Truth, and Beauty. And we assert 
that we have as good reason to claim objective reality for 


these Ideas as for anything in the world revealed to our senses. 


« All claims on man’s behalf,” says Professor Pringle-Pattison, 
“must be based on the objectivity of the values revealed in his 
experience, and brokenly realised there. Man does not make 
Bitoes any more than he makes reality.” Our contention is 


that the world of values, which forms the content of idealistic 


thought and aspiration, is the real world ; and in this world we 
find our own immortality. 

But there could be no greater error than to leave the two 
worlds, or the two “judgments,” that of existence and that of 
value, contrasted with each other, or treated as unrelated in 
our experience. A value-judgment which is not also a judg- 
ment of existence is in the air; it is the baseless fabric of a 
vision. Existence is itself a value, and an ingredient in every 


valuation; that which has no existence has no value. And, 


on the other side, it is a delusion to suppose that any science 
can dispense with valuation. Even mathematics admits that 
there is a right and a wrong way of solving a problem, though 
by confining itself to quantitative measurements it can assert 
no more than a hypothetical reality for its world. It is 
quite certain that we can think of no existing world without 
valuation. 

“The ultimate identity of existence and value is the 
venture of faith to which mysticism and speculative idealism 
are committed.”! It is indeed the presupposition of all philo- 
sophy and all religion: without this faith there can, properly 
speaking, be no belief in God. But the difference between 
naturalism and idealism may, I think, be better stated other- 
wise than by emphasising the contrast between existence and 
value, which it is impossible for either side to maintain. 
Naturalism seeks to interpret the world by investigation of 
origins ; idealism by investigation of ends. The one finds the 
explanation of evolution in that from which it started, the 
other in that to which it tends. The one explains the higher 
by the lower; the other the lower by the higher. This is a 


_ | Quoted by Professor Pringle-Pattison from an article by me in the 
Times Literary Supplement. 
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plain issue ; either the world shows a teleology or it does not 






If it does, the philosophy based on the inorganic sciences jj @ 





wrong. And the attempt to explain the higher by the lower | ax 


becomes mischievous or impossible when we pass from ong | 
order to another. In speaking of different “ orders,” we do - 


not commit ourselves to any sudden breaks or leaps in evoly. 
tion. The organic may be linked to the inorganic, soul to the 


lower forms of life, spirit to soul. But whether the “ scale of 
perfection ” is a ladder or an inclined a new categories are | 
necessary as we ascend it. And unless we admit an inner 


teleology as a determining factor in growth, many facts even 
in physiology are hard to explain. 
If the basis of our faith in the world-order is the conviction 


that the Ideas of the Good, the True, and the Beautiful are | 


fully real and fully operative, we must try to form some clear 
notion of what these Ideas mean, and how they are related to 
each other. The goal of Truth, as an absolute value, is unity, 
which in the outer world means harmony, in the intercourse 


of spirit with spirit, love; and in the inner world, peace or | 


happiness. The goal of Goodness as an absolute value is 


the realisation of the ought-to-be in victorious moral effort, | 


Beauty is the self-recognition of creative Spirit in its own 
works ; it is the expression of Nature’s own deepest character. 


Beauty gives neither information nor advice ; but it satisfies a | 
part of our nature which is not less Divine than that which 


pays homage to Truth and Goodness. 


Now, these absolute values are supra-temporal. If the soul 


were in time, no value could arise; for time is always hurling 
its own products into nothingness, and the present is an uD- 
expended point, dividing an unreal past from an unreal future. 


The soul is not in time; time is rather in the soul. Values — 


are eternal and indestructible. When Plotinus says that 


“ nothing that really zs can ever perish” (aroAc?ra: ovdev rev ovrwr), J 
and when Hoffding says that “no value perishes out of the | 
world,” they are saying the same thing. In so far as we can - 
identify ourselves in thought and mind with the absolute — 


values, we are sure of our immortality. 
But it will be said that in the first place this promise of 
immortality carries with it no guarantee of survival in time, 


and in the second place that it offers us, at last, only an — 
impersonal immortality. Let us take these two objections — 


in turn, though they are in reality closely connected. 


We must not regard time as an external, inhuman, u- § 


conscious process. Time is the frame of soul-life ; outside 
























this it has no existence. The entire cosmic process is the life 
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“frame of the universal Soul, the Divine Logos. With this 
| jife we are vitally connected, however brief and unimportant 
‘the span and the task of an individual career may seem to us. 
If my particular life-meaning passes out of activity, it will be 
because the larger life, to which I belong, no longer needs 
that form of expression. My death, like my birth, will have 
a teleological justification, to which my supra-temporal self 
will consent. When a good man’s work in this world is done, 
when he is able to say, without forgetting his many failures, 
“J have finished the work that Thou gavest me to do,” surely 
his last word will be, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant 
depart in peace” ; not, “Grant that I may flit for a while over 
my former home, and hear what is happening to my country 
and my family.” We may leave it to our misguided necro- 
mancers to describe the adventures of the disembodied ghost— 


* Quo cursu deserta petiverit, et quibus ante 
Infelix sua tecta supervolitaverit alis.”’ 


The most respectable motive which leads men to desire a 
| continuance of active participation in the affairs of time is 
that which Tennyson expresses in the often-quoted line, “« Give 
her the wages of going on, and not to die.” We may feel 
that we have it in us to do more for God and our fellow-men 
than we shall be able to accomplish in this life, even if it be 
prolonged to old age. Is not this a desire which we may 
refer asa claim? And in any case, it is admitted that time 
is the form of the will. Are we to have no more will after 
death? Further, is our probation over when we die? What 
is to be the fate of that large majority who, so far as we can 
_ See, are equally undeserving of heaven and of hell? ‘To these 
questions no answer is possible, because we are confronted 
with a blank wall of ignorance. We do not know whether 
there will be any future probation. We do not know whether 
Robert Browning’s expectation of “ other tasks in other lives, 
God willing” will be fulfilled. 


* And I shall thereupon 
Take rest, ere I be gone 
Once more on my adventure brave and new,” 


The question here raised is whether there is such a thing as 
teincarnation. ‘This belief, so widely held at all times by 
eminent thinkers, and sanctioned by some of the higher 
religions, cannot be dismissed as obsolete or impossible. But 
if it is put in the form, “Will the same self live again on 
earth under different conditions?” it may be that no answer 
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can be given, not only because we do not know, but becaugil 
the question itself is meaningless. The psycho-physical organ. & 


ism which was born at a certain date and which will die op 
another date is compacted of idiosyncrasies, inherited and 
acquired, which seem to be inseparable from its history ag 
born of certain parents and living under certain conditions, 
It is not easy to say what part of such an organism could be 
said to maintain its identity, if it were housed in another bod 
and set down in another time and place, when all recollection 
of a previous state has been (as we must admit) cut off. The 
only continuity, it seems to me, would be that of the racial 
self, if there is such a thing, or of the directing intelligence 
and will of the higher Power which sends human beings into 
the world to perform their allotted tasks. 

The second objection, which, as I have said, is closely 
connected with the first, is that idealism offers us a merely 
impersonal immortality. But what is personality ? The notion 
of a world of spiritual atoms, “solida pollentia simplicitate,” as 
Lucretius says, seems to be attractive to some minds. There 


are thinkers of repute who even picture the Deity as the | 


constitutional President of a collegium of souls. This kind of 
pluralism is of course fundamentally incompatible with the 
presuppositions of my paper. ‘The idea of the “self” seems 
to me to be an arbitrary fixation of our average state of mind, 


a half-way house which belongs to no order of real existence, | 


The conception of an abstract’ ego seems to involve three 
assumptions, none of which are true. The first is that there 
is a sharp line separating subject from object and from other 
subjects. The second is that the subject, thus sundered from 
the object, remains identical through time. The third is that 
this indiscerptible entity is in some mysterious way both 
myself and my property. In opposition to the first, | maintain 


that the foci of consciousness flow freely into each other even | 


on the psychical plane, while in the eternal world there are 


probably no barriers at all. In opposition to the second, 
it is certain that the empirical self is by no means identical | 


throughout, and that the spiritual life, in which we may be said 
to attain real personality for the first time, is only “ ours’ 
potentially. In opposition to the third, I repeat that the 
question whether it is “ my” soul that will live in the eternal 
world seems to have no meaning at all. In philosophy as i 
religion, we had better follow the advice of the Theologia 
Germanica and banish, as far as possible, the words “me and 


mine” from our vocabulary. For personality is not something § : 
In tit 


given to start with. It does not belong to the world of claims 
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f and counter-claims in which we chiefly live. We must be 


willing to lose our soul on this level of experience, before we 
can find it unto life eternal. Personality is a teleological fact : 
itis here in the making, elsewhere in fact and power. So in 
the case of our friends. ‘The man whom we love is not the 


changing psycho-physical organism ; it is the Christ in him 
| that we love, the perfect man who is struggling into existence 
in his life and growth. If we ask what a man is, the answer 


may be either, “* He is what he loves,” or “ He is what he is 
worth.” The two are not very different. Thus I cannot 
agree with Keyserling, who in criticising this type of thought 
(with which, none the less, he has great sympathy) says that 
“mysticism, whether it likes it or not, ends in an impersonal 
immortality.” For impersonality is a purely negative concep- 
tion, like timelessness. What is negated in “ timelessness ” is 
not the reality of the present, but the unreality of the past and 
future. So the “impersonality ” which is here (not without 


' warrant from the mystics themselves) said to belong to eternal 


life is really the liberation of the idea of personality. Person- 
ality is allowed to expand as far as it can, and only so can it 
come into its own. When Keyserling adds, “The instinct of 
immortality really affirms that the individual is not ultimate,” 
[entirely agree with him. 

The question, however, is not whether in heaven the cir- 
cumference of the soul’s life is indefinitely enlarged, but whether 


| thecentre remains. These centres are centres of consciousness ; 
| and consciousness apparently belongs to the world of will. It 


comes into existence when the will has some work todo. It 
isnot conterminous with life; there is a life which is below 
consciousness, and there may be a life above consciousness, or 
what we mean by consciousness. We must remind ourselves 
that we are using a spatial metaphor when we speak of a centre 
of consciousness, and a temporal one when we ask about a 
continuing state of consciousness ; and space and time do not 
belong to the eternal world. The question therefore needs to 
be transformed before any answer can be given to it. Spiritual 
life, we are justified in saying, must have a richness of content ; 


| It is, potentially at least, all-embracing. But this enhance- 


ment of life is exhibited not only in extension but in intensity. 
Eternal life is no diffusion or dilution of personality, but its 


} consummation. It seems certain that in such a state of 
| existence individuality must be maintained. If every life in 


this world represents an unique purpose in the Divine mind, 

and if the end and meaning of soul-life, though striven for 

In time, has both its source and its achievement in eternity, 
Vou. XV.—No. 4. 38 
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this, the value and reality of the individual life, must remain 3 
_ a distinct fact in the spiritual world. : 
We are sometimes inclined to think, with a natural re 

that the conditions of life in the eternal world are so utt 
unlike those of the world which we know, that we must eithe _ 
leave our mental picture of that life in the barest outline, o 
fill it in with the colours which we know on earth, but which, 
as we are well aware, cannot portray truly the life of blessed 
spirits. ‘Io some extent this is true; and whereas a bare and 
colourless sketch of the richest of all facts is as far from the 
truth as possible, we may allow ourselves to fill in the picture 
as best we can, if we remember the risks which we run in doing 
so. There are, it seems to me, two chief risks in allowing ou 
imagination to create images of the bliss of heaven. Oneis 
that the eternal world, thus drawn and painted with the forms 
and colours of earth, takes substance in our minds as a second 
physical world, either supposed to exist somewhere in space, 
or expected to come into existence somewhen in time. This 
is the heaven of popular religion ; and being a geographical or 
historical expression, it is open to attacks which cannot be 
met. Hence in the minds of many persons the whole fact of 
human immortality seems to belong to dreamland. The other 
danger is that, since a geographical and historical heaven is 
found to have no actuality, the hope of eternal life, with all 
that the spiritual world contains, should be relegated to the 
sphere of the “ideal.” This seems to be the position of 
H6ffding, and is quite clearly the view of thinkers like 
Santayana. They accept the dualism of value and existence, 
and place the highest hopes of humanity in a world which has 
value only and no existence. This seems to me to be offering 
mankind a stone for bread. Martineau’s protest against this 
philosophy is surely justified: “ Amid all the sickly talk about 
‘ideals, it is well to remember that as long as they are a mere ] 
self-painting of the yearning spirit, they have no more solidity” 
than floating air-bubbles, gay in the sunshine and broken by ” 
the passing wind. You do not so much as touch the threshold 
of religion, so long as you are detained by the phantoms of 
your thought; the very gate of entrance to religion, the 
moment of its new birth, is the discovery that your gleaming 
ideal is the everlasting real.”* But though our knowledge of 
the eternal world is much less than we could desire, it is much & 
greater than many thinkers allow. We are by no means shut 
off from realisation and possession of the eternal values while 
we live here. We are not confined to local and temporal 
1 Study of Religion, vol. i, p. 12. 
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experience. We know what Truth and Beauty mean, not only 
for ourselves but for all souls throughout the universe, and 
| for God Himself. Above all, we know what Love means. 
Now Love, which is the realisation in experience of spiritual 
existence, has an unique value as a hierophant of the highest 
mysteries. And Love guarantees personality, for it needs 
what has been called otherness. In all love there must be a 
subject and an object, and a bond between them which tran- 
scends without annulling their separateness. What this means 
for personal immortality has been seen by many great minds. 
Asan example I will quote from Plotinus’ picture of life in 
|. the spiritual world. This writer is certainly not inclined to 
overestimate the claims of separate individuality, and he is 
under no obligation to make his doctrine conform to the 
dogmas of any creed. “Spirits yonder see themselves in 
others. For there all things are transparent, and there is 
nothing dark or resisting, but everyone is manifest to everyone 
internally, and all things are manifest; for light is manifest 
tolight. For everyone has all things in himself and sees all 
things in another, so that all things are everywhere and all is 
all and each is all, and infinite the glory.”’ 

This eternal world is about us and within us while we 
live here. ‘‘ Heaven is nearer to our souls than the earth is 
to our bodies.” The world which we ordinarily think of as 
real is an arbitrary selection from experience, corresponding 
roughly to the average reaction of life upon the average man. 
Some values, such as existence, persistence, and rationality, 
are assumed to be “real”; others are relegated to the “ ideal.” 
Under the influence of natural science, special emphasis is laid 
on those values with which that science is engaged. But our 
world changes with us. It rises as we rise, and falls as we 
fall. It puts on immortality as we do. “Such as men them- 
selves are, such will God appear to them to be.”* Spinoza 
rightly says that all true knowledge takes place sub specie 
wternitatis. For the wvevparixds the whole of life is spiritual, 
and, as Eucken says, he recognises the whole of the spiritual 
life as his own life-being. He learns, as Plotinus declares in 
a profound sentence, that “ all things that are Yonder are also 
Here below.” 

_ Is it then the conclusion of the whole matter that eternal 
life is merely the true reading of temporal life? Is earth, 
when seen with purged vision, not merely the shadow of 
heaven, but heaven itself? If we could fuse past, present, 
and future into a totum simul, an “ Eternal Now,” would that 
1 Ennead, v. 8. 4. 2 From John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist. 
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be eternity? This I do not believe. A full understandin 
of the values of our life in time would indeed give us a ool 
picture of the eternal world; but that world itself, the abode 
of God and of blessed spirits, is a state higher and purer than 
can be fully expressed in the order of nature. The perpetuity 
of natural laws as they operate through endless ages is only 
a Platonic “image” of eternity. That all values are perpetual 
is true; but they are something more than perpetual: they 
are eternal. ‘These laws are the creative forces which shape 
our lives from within; but all the creatures, as St Augustine 
says in a well-known passage, declare their inferiority to 
their Creator. ‘ We are lower than He, for He made us,” 
Scholastic theologians interposed an intermediary which they 
called cevum between time and eternity. 4vum is perpetuity, 
which they rightly distinguished from true eternity. Christian- 
ity is philosophically right in insisting that our true home, 
our patria, is “not here.” Nor is it in any place: it is with 
God, “whose centre is everywhere and His circumference 
nowhere.” ‘There remaineth a rest for the people of God, 
when their warfare on earth is accomplished. 

A Christian must feel that the absence of any clear revela- 
tion about a future state is an indication that we are not 
meant to make it a principal subject of our thoughts. On 
the other hand, the more we think about the eternal values 
the happier we shall be. As Spinoza says, “ Love directed 
towards the eternal and infinite fills the mind with pure joy, 
and is free from all sadness. Wherefore it is greatly to be 
desired, and sought after with our whole might.” But he also 
says, and I think wisely, that there are few subjects on which 
the “free” man will ponder less often, than on death. The 
end of life is as right and natural as its beginning; we must 
not rebel against the common lot, either for ourselves or for 
our friends. We are to live in the present, though not for | 
the present. The two lines of Goethe which Lewis Nettleship 
was so fond of quoting convey a valuable lesson: 


‘‘ Nur wo du bist, sei alles, immer kindlich : 
So bist du alles, bist uniiberwindlich.”’ 


** Death does not count,” as Nettleship used to say; and he 
met his own fate on the Alps with a cheerfulness which 
showed that he believed it. The craving for mere survival, 
no matter under what conditions, is natural to some persons, 
and those who have it not must not claim any superiority over 
those who shudder at the idea of resigning this “ pleasing, 
anxious being.” Some brave and loyal men, like Samuel 
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Johnson, have feared death all their lives long; while others, 
even when fortune smiles upon them, “ have a desire to depart 
and to be with Christ, which is far better.” But the longing 
for survival, and the anxious search for evidence which may 
satisfy it, have undoubtedly the effect of binding us to earth 
and earthly conditions ; they come between us and faith in true 
immortality. They cannot restore to us what death takes away. 
They cannot lay the spectre which made Claudio a craven. 
“ Ay, but to die and go we know not where 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 

The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 

Of those that lawless and uncertain thoughts 

Imagine howling! ’tis too horrible ! 

The weariest and most loathéd earthly life 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death.” 

We know now, if we did not know it three years ago, 
that the average man can face death, and does face it in the 
majority of cases, with a serenity which would be incompre- 
hensible if he did not know in his heart of hearts that it 
does not matter much. He may have no articulated faith in 
immortality, but, like Spinoza, he has “felt and experienced 
that he is eternal.” Perhaps he only says to himself, “ Who 
dies if England lives?” But the England that lives is his 
own larger self, the life that is more his own life than the 
beating of his heart, which a bullet may still for ever. And 
if the exaltation of noble patriotism can “abolish death, and 
bring life and immortality to light” for almost any unthinking 
lad from our factories and hedgerows, should not religion be 
able to do as much for us all? And may it not be that some 
touch of heroic self-abnegation is necessary before we can 
have a soul which death cannot touch? When Christ said 
that those who are willing to lose their souls shall save them, 
is not this what He meant? We must accustom ourselves 
to breathe the air of the eternal values, if we desire to live 
for ever. And a strong faith is not curious about details. 
“Beloved, now are we sons of God ; and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be. But we know that when he is made mani- 
fest we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 


W. R. INGE. 











































SIR OLIVER LODGE AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC WORLD. 


CHARLES MERCIER, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Sir Oxtver LopGE is conducting what may fairly be called 
a raging, tearing propagandism in favour of spiritualism, 
telepathy, clairvoyance, crystal-gazing, and all forms and 
manifestations of occultism. He has published several books 
on these subjects, besides magazine articles and letters in the 
newspapers; and by this time the subject has obtained a 
thoroughly firm hold of the public. His last book on the 
subject has sold in tens of thousands of copies, and continues, 
I am told, to sell at a great rate. The advertisements 
of mediums in the papers devoted to spiritualism became 
very numerous until the prosecution of some of the more 
notorious, when the advertisements suddenly ceased to appear, & 
The public is so thoroughly permeated and excited with the | 
propaganda, that at the trial of one notorious medium it was 
stated that, if the matter was pushed, half London would be 
implicated. Cardinal Bourne and Father Vaughan have found 
it necessary to warn their flocks against the prevailing heresy. 
People in trains, tramcars, shops, restaurants, and clubs are all | 
talking spiritualism. The thing has caught hold in a way and © 
to a degree that has not happened for more than a generation; 
indeed, it is doubtful if a parallel could be found more recent 
than the witch-mania in the seventeenth century. 

It may be that this is to the good, or it may not. It is 
certainly not all to the good. Cases have come before me, m 
my capacity as physician for mental diseases, that show indis- 
putably that it is not all to the good. However, I need not | 
rest upon my own experience alone, but will cite that of an 
independent authority. Dr G. M. Robertson is the Medical 
Superintendent of the Royal Hospital at. Morningside i 


Edinburgh, the premier institution for the insane in Scotland. 
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® He is by no means antagonistic to spiritualism, for in his 


annual report published in February of this year he says: ‘I 


» recognise that it is a difficult subject, worthy of patient and 


unbiassed inquiry by competent investigators.’ But yet he 
feels it his duty ‘to utter a note of warning to those who are 
seeking consolation in their sorrows by practical experiments 
in the domain of spiritualism.’ The warning is that the mani- 
festations of mediums, supposing them to be honest, are, if not 
morbid, yet closely related to manifestations of mental disease 
that have no element of the occult about them ; that indulgence 
in practices of a spiritualistic nature is apt to awaken a dormant 
proclivity to hallucination in those who inherit a tendency to 
nervous disorders ; that the belief in spiritualism merges into 
unmistakable delusion, so that in some cases it is impossible 
to say where the one ends and the other begins ; that inquiries 
into spiritualism in some cases lead to insanity, and in other 
cases retard recovery from insanity, and may render permanent 
what might otherwise have been a temporary affection. It 
will be seen that Dr Robertson weighs his words, and indulges 
inno furious diatribe against spiritualism. He is not biassed 
against it: he considers it worth investigating. But he has 
no doubt at all of its pernicious effect in certain cases. Nor 
have I. All that Dr Robertson says 1 can corroborate from 
my own experience, and I could add enough to justify stronger 
opinions, expressed in more positive terms, as to the extent of 
the evil. However, I am content merely to endorse his 
opinion ; and I submit that when experienced physicians like Dr 
Robertson and myself issue such warnings as these, temperate, 
moderate, and reasoned, such warnings are not to be lightly 
regarded. ‘Io some people—lI will go farther, and say to 
many people—spiritualistic practices carry a decided, it may 
be a grave, danger to sanity. 

What I have said is true whether Sir Oliver Lodge’s beliefs 
are justified, and whether the practices founded upon them are 
fruitful, or not. In either case it is much to be deprecated 
that the beliefs should be inculcated wholesale, and the practices 
widely adopted by all and sundry, whether they are predisposed 
to mental disease or whether they are not. Much more is this 
the case if the beliefs are not justified. In that case, the whole 
propagandism and the whole of the practices are irredeemably 
and unmitigatedly pernicious. Sir Oliver Lodge has convinced 
himself: he and his colleagues in the Society for Psychical 
Research have accumulated a vast body of evidence: he, or 
the evidence, has convinced an enormous number of persons 
who, it is quite fair to say, are incompetent to appraise the 
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evidence ; an enormous number of unthinking persons who are 
willing and eager to accept anything that is told to them 
on authority, especially on authority that purports to he 
‘scientific’; a smaller number of persons, such as lawyers, who 
are accustomed to weigh evidence of a kind, but not of this 
kind ; a still smaller number of persons who by long study of 
physical or biological science are accustomed to presuppose 
the operation of natural laws, and to refuse credence to the 
miraculous until the operation of natural laws has been shown 
to be excluded ; and of the persons most fitted by training and 
experience to appraise evidence of the kind—that is to say, 
professional conjurers—he has convinced not one. I think 
this is noteworthy. 

I do not propose to examine here the evidence on which 
Sir Oliver Lodge bases his beliefs. This task I have per. 
formed in a book already published; at least, I have examined 
the crucial experiments on which the whole vast structure is 
avowed by Sir Oliver Lodge to be founded. Those who would 
learn the result of examining many other cases should consult, 
if they can procure it, a book by Dr Ivor Tuckett, entitled 
The Evidence for the Supernatural. 1 do not propose to go 
over any of this ground again. My purpose here is to examine 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s statement of the attitude of the scientific 
world towards him and his propaganda, and to show that he 
entirely misconceives and misapprehends this attitude, and 
therefore misrepresents it. 

He begins by telling us that certain phenomena which are 
being asserted and discussed ‘are received with more or less 
legitimate scepticism by the scientific world. It has been so 
with many discoveries and novelties. It seems to represent an 
inevitable stage of assimilation by the human race.’ It seems 
to Sir Oliver Lodge ‘desirable to show that these phenomena 
are not so entirely detached from present knowledge as may 
at first appear . . . any more than other facts which at first 
seemed extraordinary but were subsequently found to be 
perfectly natural. ‘The lever of custom, use, and wont is often 
the strongest influence that can be brought to bear in favour 
of a given proposition.’ This passage conveys the notion that 
the incredulity with which Sir Oliver Lodge’s doctrines are 
received by the very great majority of scientific men is due to 
prejudice, obscurantism, and repugnance to what is new; that 
‘the scientific world’ is settled down in the ruts of custom, 
use, and wont, and repels Sir Oliver Lodge’s novel discoveries 
because they do not fit in with preconceived notions and 
ingrained prejudice. This is a complete misapprehension, 
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It is unlikely, says Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘that in the present 

e of natural knowledge we are acquainted with all the 
yorkings of the human spirit, and have reduced them to such 
simplicity that everything capable of happening in the mental 
and psychical region is of a nature readily and familiarly to be 
understood by all. Yet there are many who seem practically 
to believe in this improbability: for although they are con- 
strained from time to time to accept novel and surprising dis- 
coveries in biology, in chemistry, and in physical science 
generally, they seem tacitly to assume that these are the only 
arts of the universe in which fundamental discovery is possible, 
all the rest being too well known. It is a simple faith and 
does credit to the capacity for belief of those who ‘hold it— 
belief unfounded upon knowledge, and tenable only in the 
teeth of a great mass of evidence to the contrary.’ . . . ‘The 
whole moral is contained in the advice, to all those who care 
| to be students of the subject, patiently and critically to 
examine facts, and not to be led into premature negation by 
prejudice born of mistaken and over-limited theory, or by 
any infallible certainty about our power of judging before- 
hand what is possible and what is impossible in this vast and 
complex universe.’ 
| All this is extremely ingenious. It is as clever as anything 
can be; but it seems to me more ingenious than ingenuous. 
It is calculated, and it is evidently intended, to forestall any 
accusation of credulity and gullibility that may be made 
against Sir Oliver Lodge, and to turn the tables by casting an 
/ accusation on his antagonists and placing them, instead of 
himself, on the defensive. He secures the initiative; and 
recent events in another field have shown the immense value 
of the initiative. He adopts the tactics of the man who 
atrives late at an appointment, and instantly abuses the other 
party for not being in time, or for going to the wrong place. 
The audacity and effrontery of the attack are often successful, 
not only in convincing bystanders, but even in browbeating 
the wrongfully accused party and depriving him of his just 
grievance. Sir Oliver Lodge does not wait to be attacked, 
but, like a dashing commander, carries the war into the enemy’s 
country. It is a bold device, and it has secured a great 
success. He has overrun Belgium and invaded France, and 
now he turns upon his enemy and accuses him of unprovoked 
aggression. He is the injured party. He is denied his place 
in the sun. He is the meek and innocent victim of un- 
scrupulous boycotting. He is the enlightened Galileo, suffer- 
ing under the persecution of an ignorant and obscurantist 
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Inquisition. He is the Bruno who is to be burnt in the marke. 
place for teaching truths that cannot be disputed, but that 


since they are new and in conflict with orthodox doctrines, ag. 


to be suppressed. He is a martyr to prejudice, obscurantism, 


custom, use and wont, intellectual inertia, impenetrable % 
ignorance, and overweening cocksureness. This is the position 


he takes up. How does it accord with the facts ¢ 


I do not pretend to speak for ‘the scientific world,’ but] 


have this right to criticise Sir Oliver Lodge’s doctrines, that he 
expressly invites criticism. ‘If criticisms were well-informed 
and fair, we should, I hope and believe, welcome them, 
Certainly, it is our earnest desire to welcome all criticisms 
possessing these attributes.’ Well, my criticisms are certainly 
well-informed, for I gain my information from Sir Olive 
Lodge himself, or from sources that he will admit are equally 
unimpeachable. Whether the criticism is fair or not, I must 
leave the reader to judge. My difficulty is that criticisms 


that seem to me well-informed and perfectly fair, such as thos 


of Dr Ivor Tuckett, do not so appear to Sir Oliver Lodge, 
who takes up very much the same attitude as Sir Anthony 


Absolute. He is cool, quite cool: he is compliance itself § 


—when he is not thwarted: no one more easily led— 
when he has his own way; but we must not put him in 
a frenzy. 


The first criticism I have to offer is that Sir Oliver Lodge 
is quite mistaken in supposing that I, at any rate, take it for} 


granted that ‘we are acquainted with all the workings of the 
human spirit and have reduced them to such simplicity that 
everything capable of happening in the mental and psychical 
region is of a nature readily and familiarly to be understood 
by all.’ - He is quite mistaken in supposing that I, at any rate, 


‘tacitly assume that these (biology, chemistry, and physical | 


science generally) are the only parts of the universe in which | \ 


fundamental discovery is possible, all the rest being too well 
known.’ I have been studying psychology for more than forty 
years, have lived much among psychologists, and am familiar 
with the writings of all modern psychologists, and I can assure 
Sir Oliver Lodge that there is not one of them, not one, 
who makes any such assumption, either tacitly or expressly. 
I assure him that the actual state of affairs is quite the reverst 
of that which he supposes. Our assumption is not that we 
are acquainted with all the workings of the human mind, but 
that we know very little about them, and we are most eaget 
to know more. We do not think that everything capable df 
happening in the mental world (we do not say mental 
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psychical, for we regard mental and psychical as the same)’ 
sof a nature readily and familiarly to be understood by all. 
We regard very many of these things as puzzling in the 


® extreme, and of a nature that no one at present understands. 
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We do not assume that biology, chemistry, and physical science 


generally are the only parts of the universe in which funda- 
mental discovery is possible, all the rest being too well known. 
On the contrary, we consider that the region of psychology is 
less known than any of the physical sciences, and we are 


| constantly striving to make discoveries, both fundamental 
| and other, in psychology. Indeed, some of us, guorwm pars 


minima sum, believe that we have made discoveries and are 


| still making discoveries in this region. In all this Sir Oliver 
‘Lodge is totally and entirely mistaken. His belief is in 
| grotesque discordance with the facts. He is as wrong as it is 
| possible to be. And yet he speaks with the utmost confidence, 
| as if he were merely asserting a well-known and accepted 


truism. If he is thus grossly mistaken in a matter in which we 
ean test his knowledge, in a matter in which he could have put 
himself right in a moment by inquiry among his colleagues in 


his university, what confidence can we possibly repose in his 


assertions about matters very much more difficult to ascertain, 
and in which we have no means of testing his knowledge ? 
The second criticism that I have to make is that the 


‘phenomena’ which he would have us believe are new dis- 


coveries are not new discoveries, but are as old as human nature 
itself. Again Sir Oliver Lodge seems to me more ingenious 
than ingenuous. He does not anywhere explicitly assert that 


_ his ‘discoveries’ are novel; but in the first place the very use 
of the word ‘discovery’ implies and conveys novelty. We do 


not speak of discovering a thing that has long been known. 
Sir Oliver Lodge does not say that his discoveries are 
novel, but he implies it throughout. In his first paragraph 
in' Tue Hispert JourNAL he says that ‘certain phenomena,’ 
which we must take to mean the phenomena of spiritualism, 
‘are received with scepticism by the scientific world,’ and 
then continues, but in a separate sentence, ‘it has been so 
with many discoveries and novelties.’ He does not explicitly 
assert that his discoveries are novelties, but he very strongly 


‘It has been represented to me that people who know nothing of 
Psychology, and not much of the meaning of words, have been taught by Sir 
Oliver Lodge and other spiritualists to suppose that the word “ psychical” 
means “spookical,” “ ghostly,” of or ‘pertaining to disembodied spirits, spooks, 
or ghosts. I need hardly assure readers of Tur Hissert Journat that I do 
hot use it in this sense, though it appears as if, in the passage quoted, Sir 
Oliver Lodge does use it in this sense. i 
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suggests that they are; and the suggestion runs throughout 


his argument. He consistently implies that his doctring | 
are rejected because they are novel. Otherwise there ig po § 


applicability and no meaning in his complaint against ‘the 
lever of custom, use, and wont.’ Here, again, he does not 
explicitly say that custom, use, and wont are the obstacles 


in the way of the acceptance of his doctrines: but no one | 


can rise from a perusal of his introduction without a ve 

strong impression that he has said so. If he had deliberately 
designed his statement so as to produce the strongest possible 
conviction that he had made certain assertions, and at the same 
time so as to enable him to deny that he has madé them, he 
could not have framed it more adroitly. Whether intentionally 


or not, he certainly leaves upon the mind of his reader the im. | 


pression that he has made certain novel discoveries, and that these 


discoveries are rejected because of their novelty and strange. | 


ness by ‘the scientific world,’ which is hidebound in prejudice, 
and cannot emancipate itself from its customary formule. 

Whether Sir Oliver Lodge designed and intended to pro- 
duce this conviction in the minds of his readers I am not 
concerned to assert or examine. All I am concerned withis 
that he does most unquestionably convey this meaning, and 
that he conveys it in expressions that permit him to repudiate 
it if it should seem desirable for him to do so. I am not 
concerned with his intention: I am concerned with the im- 
pression that he conveys. I consider that the impression is 
false, and I am concerned to remove it. 

Telepathy (under other names), somnambulism, hypnotism, 
crystal-gazing, clairvoyance, trance, prevision or prophesying, 
disembodied spirits, ‘telekinesis’ (under other names), mater 
alisation, hauntings, conversation with the dead, and all Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s manifestations, are not new; they are as old 
as the hills. ‘They are older than many hills. They are, most 
of them, as old as humanity itself. There is scarcely a savage 
tribe that has not its witch-doctors, who go into trances ; who 
foretell the future ; who receive communications by telepathy, 
from spirits, both embodied and disembodied ; who produce 
‘manifestations’ of ‘ materialisation’; who cause their enemies 
to be haunted ; who converse with the dead ; and who produce 
‘manifestations’ of all the kinds for which Sir Oliver Lodge 
vouches, and more besides; and these manifestations have 


been produced continuously, or at frequent intervals, from the § 


earliest times down to the present day. ll 
Of course, I recognise that in this I am presenting Sir 
Oliver Lodge with an argument of some cogency. It is quite 
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open to him to argue that if these manifestations have, as | 
mit and assert, occurred very frequently in the history of 
mankind from the earliest beginnings of humanity down to 
the present day, that is cogent evidence that they have in 
them a basis of truth. So many instances, occurring in so 
many ages, among so many diverse peoples having no con- 
nection with each other, scattered widely over all the face 
of the earth, place collusion and the transmission of a tradi- 
tion of imposture out of the question. These practices have 
originated de novo again and again in the history of humanity. 
Is not this some evidence that they are genuine? And when 
we find that instances bearing the closest similarity to one 
another occur in this isolated manner in different ages, among 
different peoples who could not possibly have learnt them 
from one another, is not this cogent evidence that they are 
genuine? Sir Oliver Lodge does not put his case to the 
best advantage. He might have made it much stronger by 
adducing this argument, of which I make him a present. 
Table-rapping, for instance, or communication by raps 


and taps and tilts, has been employed again and again by 


different mediums in different centuries and in different parts 
of the world. In 1661, Mr Mompesson, a justice of the peace 
living at Tedworth in Hampshire, caused a wandering beggar, 
who forestalled the methods of the Salvation Army and 
solicited alms to the sound of a drum, to be arrested, and con- 
fiscated his drum. Shortly afterwards, he and his household 
were infested by extraordinary drumming noises, with a great 
knocking at the doors and on the outside of the walls, and the 
roof. ‘The ghostly drummer beat ‘ Roundheads and Cuckolds’ 
and other points of war with complete dexterity and accuracy. 
Not to speak of earlier instances, rapping was employed by the 
Cock Lane ghost in 1760. It was employed again by an illiter- 
ate family in the State of New York nearly one hundred years 
later. It has been employed since by many mediums. It was 
employed by Home about fifty years ago, and it is employed 
again now by the Lodge family. The Cock Lane ghost ex- 


| pressed ‘Yes’ by one knock, ‘ No’ by two, and displeasure by 


‘akind of scratching.’ Sir Oliver Lodge’s ghost signifies ‘ Yes’ 
by three tilts, which seems to show that it has more time, or 
more energy, or less simplicity than the Cock Lane ghost. 

The phenomenon of levitation also has manifested itself to 
people who could not possibly have had any communication 
with each other or any knowledge that similar phenomena had 
been produced before, and therefore must be pronounced, in 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s phrase, ‘veridical.’ Tables have risen in 
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the air, in the presence of mediums, and as we are assured ye 
the mediums (and they ought to know), without any matey) 

supports. It is true that when a sudden and, unexpected flag, & W 
light has been burned and a photograph taken thereby, thy 







photograph showed what appeared to be the medium’s fog 
supporting the table; but photographs are notoriously wy. — 
trustworthy. Eusapia Paladino. compels footstools to slide ™ his €Xt 





along the floor by means of ‘astral force’ or ‘ psychic fore’ 
or some other occult mode of energy, and levitates varioy 
objects in the most surprising manner. It is true that some 
of these phenomena have been proved to be produced by simple 
mechanical means, and to be fraudulent manifestations; byt 
others have not yet been proved to be fraudulent, and therefor 
Sir Oliver Lodge, since he cannot explain how they occu, 
considers them supernatural, and ‘that something more i 
involved than is recognised in the present state of orthodox 
science. These phenomena merely reproduce others that 
occurred hundreds of years before EKusapia was born, and of 
which she cannot possibly have known; and the coincidence 
seems conclusive of the genuineness of both sets of manifesta. 
tion. On the 5th of November 1661 the Rev. Joseph Glanvil 
a clergyman of unimpeachable integrity, witnessed the follow. 
ing occurrence :—A servant, observing two boards moving, bade & 
it (the devil) give it to one of them. Upon which the boan 
came (nothing moving it that he saw) within a yard of him ® 
‘Nay,’ said the man, ‘let me have it in my hand’: upo 
































which the spirit or devil pushed it towards him so close thathe@ 
might touch it. ‘This,’ says the reverend Mr Glanvil, ‘wa % Were 
in the daytime, and was seen by a-whole roomful of people @ “0 
It left a sulphurous smell behind it, which was very offensive § Sit ( 
This part of the phenomenon was not, I think, imitated by § Pipe 
Eusapia. During prayer-time the spirit withdrew into the cock @ must 
loft, but returned as soon as prayers were done, and then in sight @ lec 
of the company the chairs walked about the room by themselves, § This 
the children’s shoes were hurled over their heads, and § Men 
loose thing moved about the chamber. At the same timea not § 
staff was thrown at the minister, which hit him on the leg. This “st 
is a thing about which the minister could not possibly have bea § 
mistaken, and he is a witness of unimpeachable integrity. mast 
Sir Oliver Lodge quotes Dr Hodgson’s account of Ms § ‘pe 
Piper's relation of the description given to her by her ghostly § 3 
communicators. In passing through so many media it may: 





perhaps have become slightly modified, but as recorded by St§ 
Oliver Lodge it appears that we all have bodies of luminiferous| 
ether.. The relation of Mrs Piper’s ethereal body to the ethereal 
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yorld in which the communicators claim to dwell is such that 
aspecial store of peculiar energy is accumulated in connection 
with her organism, and this appears to them as ‘a light.’ 
Mrs Piper’s ethereal body is removed by them, and her ordinary 
body appears as a shell filled with this ‘light.’ This is closely 
eled by the account given by the celebrated Dr Dee of 
Be icees in Queen Elizabeth’s time. He relates that 
me day in November 1582, while he was engaged in fervent 
yer, the window of his museum looking towards the west 
suddenly glowed with a dazzling light, in the midst of which, 
inall his glory, stood the great angel Uriel. The angel Uriel 
was Dr Dee’s Mrs Piper, and, like her, had a special store of 
peculiar energy accumulated in connection with his organism, 
and this appeared to Dr Dee as ‘a light.’ The angel Uriel 
was very gracious to Dr Dee, and presented him with a crystal 
of convex form, and told him whenever he wished to hold 
converse with beings of another sphere (meaning Summerland) 
he had only to gaze intently upon it, and they would appear in 
the crystal and unveil to him all the secrets of futurity. This 
| erystal is now in the British Museum, and if there is any person, 
belonging or not to the scientific world, so obdurately sceptical 
asto question the truth of Dr Dee’s story, let him go to the 
British Museum and have his foolish objections for ever 
silenced. Until he does so, he is merely exhibiting what Sir 
Oliver Lodge rightly calls ‘that unbalanced and comparatively 
dangerous condition called ‘“ open-mindedness.” ’ 
| There is another respect in which Mrs Piper’s experiences 
were forestalled, so that the two lend reinforcement and 
® corroboration to each other. ‘ Very few communicators,’ says 
| Sir Oliver Lodge, quoting Dr Hodgson, who is quoting Mrs 
Piper, who is quoting the communicators themselves, who 
must know,—‘ Very few [communicators] can produce vocal 
effects, even when in contact with the light of the head.’ 
This was the experience of Lilly, the astrologer, also. In his 
Memoirs of his Life and Times he says: ‘The prophecies were 
| not given vocally by the angels, but by the inspection of the 
crystal in types and figures, or by apparition the circular way, 
¢te. It is very rare, yea, even in our days, for any operator or 
master to hear the angels speak articularly: when they do 
speak, it is like the Irish, much in the throat.’ 
| _ The authentic records of persons who before Sir Oliver 
Lodge have had communications with the dead are quite 
innumerable. To cite them all would require not merely a 
Magazine article, but a book, many books, a whole library. I 
will cull only a few, and present them to Sir Oliver Lodge for 
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incorporation, if he sees fit, in subsequent editions of his works, , 


as corroborative evidence. 

Cornelius Agrippa, at the request of Lord Surrey, Erasmus, 
and other learned men, called up from the grave many of the 
great philosophers of antiquity ; among others, Cicero, whom 
he induced to redeliver his celebrated oration for Rosciys, 


Paracelsus had frequent interviews with Galen and Avicenna, | 


The Count de St Germain in the time of Louis XV. described 
with minute particularity conversations he had with Hen 
VIII. and Charles V. Cagliostro was such a powerful and 
efficient medium that ‘there was hardly a fine lady in Paris’ 
says the Biographie des Contemporains ‘who would not su 
with the shade of Lucretius in the apartments of Cagliostro; 
a military officer who would not discuss the art of war with 
Cesar, Hannibal, or Alexander; or an advocate or counsellor 
who would not argue legal points with the ghost of Cicero, 
There was another point of similarity between Cagliostro and 
the mediums of the present day. These interviews with the 
departed were very expensive; for, as Cagliostro very justly 
said, the dead would not rise for nothing; and it is not to he 
supposed that the ghostly or ethereal whisky and cigars, of 
which Sir Oliver Lodge tells us, are to be obtained without 
ghostly or ethereal money. We know from innumerable 
accounts that ghosts wear ghostly clothes, and in these clothes 
the male ghosts, at any rate, must surely have ghostly pockets. 
Of what use is a ghostly pocket without ghostly money to put 
into it, and to take out of it in order to exchange for ghostly 
whisky, ghostly cigars, and other ghostly things? Again, I 
say, the close coincidence of similar occurrences happening 
to different people in different ages is strong corroborative 
evidence of the veridical nature of both. 

One more coincidence, and I may close this part of my 
argument. An important part of the evidence that convinces 
Sir Oliver Lodge of survival after death is afforded by 
‘phantasms of the living.’ In this matter Cornelius Agrippa 
was an expert. He showed Lord Surrey when in Germany 4 
phantasm of the fair Geraldine, who was Lord Surrey’s fiancee. 
She was to be seen sitting on a couch and weeping for the 
absence of her lover. Lord Surrey was a shrewd and carefil 
observer. He forestalled the warning given by Sir Oliver 
Lodge in his hints to investigators: ‘Too much care cannot 
be expended in getting the record exact. Exact in evety 
particular, especially as regards the matter of time.’ When 
Lord Surrey saw the phantasm of the weeping Geraldine, he 
did not allow his emotion to interfere with his scientific 
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accuracy. Ele made a note of the exact time. How he did 
this we are not told. We naturally suppose that he looked at 
| his watch, and no doubt he would have done so, but that in 
the time of Henry VIII. watches were not yet invented. 
Presumably there was a sundial in view from the window, and 
he noted the time by that; but when we remember that a 
sundial is not a very accurate time indicator, we find, in spite 
of ourselves, an unworthy doubt creep into our minds when 
we are told that Lord Surrey afterwards ascertained that his 
| lady was actually so employed at the very same minute. Had 
she also a sundial in view? Did she intermit her weeping for 
| amoment to go to the window and look at it? Did the sun 
happen to be shining both in England and in Germany at 
the very same minute? Did they make allowance for the differ- 
| encein longitude? *I'were to consider too curiously, to consider 
so; and thus the native hue of resolution to believe is sicklied 
o'er with the pale cast of thought, and demonstrations of great 
pith and moment with this regard their currents turn awry. 

All these corroborative, reinforcing, and endorsing instances 
| I present to Sir Oliver Lodge for embodiment in future 
editions of his works, and I have in reserve volumes upon 
volumes more of them: I place them freely and unreservedly 
at his service—unlike a medium, without fee, remuneration, 
or reward; but if he avails himself of my offer, and even if 
| hedoes not, he must abandon his claim to the novelty of his 
discoveries. ‘They are not new. They are older than many 
of the hills) ‘They are as old as humanity itself. When, 
| therefore, Sir Oliver Lodge poses as the discoverer of things 
so new, so strange, so unfamiliar, that we, who are hidebound 
in preconceived prejudices, and are startled by the novelty and 
unfamiliarity of his discoveries, refuse on account of their 
novelty and unfamiliarity to allow them or discuss them, he 
misconceives the situation. We may be as stupid, as conserva- 
tive, as hidebound, as prejudiced, as Sir Oliver Lodge makes 
us out to be ; but whatever our objections to his discoveries, 
these objections do not rest on the ground of the novelty of 
his discoveries. As to this he totally misconceives our attitude, 
and I cannot help feeling convinced that his misconception 
would never have arisen if he had been familiar with the works 
of his great predecessors. I respectfully commend to him a 
study of the works of Al Geber, from whose name we derive 
our modern word ‘gibberish’; of Duns Scotus, from whose 
hame we derive our modern word ‘dunce’; of Albertus Magnus, 
Artephius, Michael Scot, Raymond Lully, Nicholas Flamel, 
Trithemius, Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, Mother Shipton, 
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Dr Dee and his coadjutator Edward Kelly, Jacob Béhme, 
the Count de St Germain, the Count of Cagliostro, Peter gf 
Pontefract, Partridge (so cruelly maligned by Swift), Isags 
Bickerstaff, Old Moore, Zadkiel, and the Red-faced Nixon, 
referred to with respect by so eminent an authority as Mr Tony | 
Weller. In the writings of all these authorities Sir Olive | 
Lodge will find records of experiences, some of which are | 
exactly parallel, point by point, with his own, and others of 





















which are much more wonderful than his own. admire 
The next capital complaint of Sir Oliver Lodge is that % gcienti 
‘the scientific world’ refuses to consider his facts. ‘I donot % the sc 
ask you ’—so he says in other words—‘I do not ask you to be. & practi 
lieve without examination of the facts ; but I do complain that %  occasi 
you will not examine them. I have examined them, and the very i 
result of my examination has been to produce conviction in § Oliver 
me. You sneer at my conviction, but you do so without @ they « 
warrant, for you have not examined my facts, and until you are as 
have done so you are not entitled to an opinion: you are @ of th 
certainly not entitled to sneer at mine.’ These, I say, are not @ differ 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s own words, but this is the gist of his com. % expec 
plaint and of his argument, and very plausible it is. It has @ in ou 
imposed on tens of thousands of people, and will, no doubt, @ gloss 
impose on tens of thousands more. Mrs § 
Hear his own announcement in his own words: ‘No @ Mrs 
phenomenon was to be unhesitatingly rejected because at first # hand 
sight incredible. No phenomenon was to be accepted which and | 
could not make its position good by crucial and convincing @ danc 
facts. Every class of fact was to have the benefit of inquiry, some 
none was to be given the benefit of any doubt. So long 4 @ that 
doubt was reasonable, the phenomenon was to be kept at arm's and 
length: to be criticised as possible, not to be embraced a @ place 
true.’ Captivating, is it not? Conceived in the true spirit of @ not ; 
scientific inquiry: completely disarming of all suspicion of @ fact, 
bias or prejudice: open, candid, fair, and just. So far we are mak 
all in agreement with Sir Oliver Lodge. Believers and @ itm: 
sceptics, ‘ the scientific world’ and the unscientific world of @ danc 
the spiritualists, would all be in agreement; but exactly one but 
hundred and forty years ago a man who is not to be compared H  acce 
with Sir Oliver Lodge in scientific eminence made a scientific B says 
discovery that we may well lay to heart. No less a person @ ing: 
than Sir Peter Teazle discovered that a man may give utter @ how 
ance to the most noble sentiments, and yet be so deficient @ fron 
in the capacity or the willingness to apply them in practices @ fing 
to provoke from the bystander the impatient and improper the 
expression, ‘Oh, damn your sentiments!’ I trust I have more the 
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" if-control than to be provoked into an expression so hasty 


and so improper; but when Sir Oliver Lodge expatiates on 
the virtue and advantage of the scientific method, I am stirred 
by a sentiment that, if I should give it utterance, would, in 
the words of Joseph Surface, ‘give that worthy man grounds 
for great uneasiness. ’ 

The quarrel that ‘tlie scientific world’ has with Sir 


| Oliver Lodge is not with his sentiments. They are altogether 


admirable; and if he adhered to them in his practice, the 


® scientific world would follow him in a body. The quarrel 
F the scientific world has with him is that in their eyes his 


practice violates these principles in every point and on every 


| occasion. They have no quarrel with his facts, but they are 
| very impatient of what he calls his facts. Anything that Sir 


Oliver Lodge may record as having actually himself observed 


_ they are prepared to accept upon his assurance, provided they 


are assured that he has not mistaken for fact his interpretation 


| of the fact. This is the main difference, it is almost the sole 
| difference, between him and us. He records as facts, and 
| expects us to receive on his assurance that they are facts, what 
| in our opinion are plainly and manifestly not facts, but are 
® glosses and interpretations put upon the facts. For instance, 


Mrs Sidgwick thus describes the hand of a medium, apparently 


| Mrs Piper, which was engaged in automatic writing: ‘The 
| hand seems tremendously pleased and excited, and thumps 
_ and gesticulates. The impression given is that of a person 
| dancing round the room in delight at having accomplished 
| something.” For my part, I am quite prepared to believe 
| that the hand moved and was used by its owner to thump 
| and gesticulate. ‘These movements, supposing they took 


place, which I do not doubt, are facts. But all the rest is 


hot fact, but interpretation of fact, and, while I accept the 
| fact, I do not accept the interpretation. Nothing would 


make me believe that the hand itself was pleased ; and though 
it may have given to Mrs Sidgwick the impression of a person 


® dancing round the.room, this dancing is clearly not a fact, 


but the interpretation of a fact; and 1 am not bound to 
accept Mrs Sidgwick’s interpretation of facts. When she 
says that the hand gave her the impression of a person danc- 


} inground the room with delight, 1 am still sceptical, and ask 


how she distinguishes dancing round the room with delight 
from dancing round the room in agony—in the agony of burnt 
fingers, for instance? Still more sceptical am I, even supposing 
the dancing was the dancing of delight, that the delight was 
the delight of having accomplished something. It may have 
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been the delight of receiving a present—a new pair of gloves 
for instance, or, rather, a new glove, for but one hand Was 
implicated in the dancing. 

This difference between fact and the interpretation of 
fact is ignored throughout the whole of Sir Oliver Lodges 
descriptions. What he describes is for the most part not fact | 
but his interpretation of fact: and he mourns our obstinacy, 
blindness, prejudice, want of the true scientific spirit, and g 
forth, in gentle and pathetic remonstrances, without a trace 
of anger, but penetrated by a deep feeling of pity, supported 
by a patience and resignation that are truly admirable, but 
that might with advantage be a little less obtrusive. 

When Sir Oliver Lodge tells us that the activity of the 
hand that writes is remarkable, I receive his observation of 
fact with submission; but when he tells us that the activity 
of the hand is dramatic activity, I say at once this is not fact, 
this is interpretation of fact; and yet he desires me to accept 
it as fact. When he says that the hand is full of intelligence, 
and can be described as more like an intelligent person than 
a hand ; that it turns itself to the sitter when it wants to be 
spoken to by him; that it turns itself away from the sitte @ 
as if receiving communications from outside; that it directs 
itself to a part of the room where nobody is for further 
information ;—then I say he is not relating facts, he is relating 
interpretations that he puts upon facts—interpretations so far- 
fetched, so improbable, so wanting in any reasonable basis, 
that we can find no parallel to them outside of Bedlam. 

In short, as it seems to me, Sir Oliver Lodge completely 
misconceives the attitude of the scientific world towards him, 
and his own attitude towards the scientific world and towards 
the ‘ facts’ or interpretations of fact that he asks the scientific 
world to accept. His attitude is in effect this :—Here, he 
Says, are my conclusions: disprove them if you can. Here 
are my interpretations of the facts: disprove them if you 
can. These are the facts on which my conclusions are 
founded: disprove them if you can. : 

This attitude is thoroughly unscientific from top to bottom 
and from beginning to end. It is wrong root and branch, 
lock, stock, and barrel. It shows an utter misconception of 
the nature of evidence, of the presumptions of science, and of 
the incidence of the burden of proof. Throughout all his 
books runs the tacit assumption that if we cannot disprove 
his assertions we ought to accept them and all their conse- § 
quences, and nothing but prejudice, custom, use and wont, ete, - 
etc., prevents our falling into line behind him and hailing him 
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as the prophet of the age, the New Messiah. This attitude - 
arises from his ignoring of a very simple, but very sound, 


| necessary, and fundamental principle, which is this: Whoso 


makes an assertion, upon him lies the burden of proof. It is 


| not for the scientific world, or for anyone else, to disprove Sir 


Oliver Lodge’s assertions, his doctrines, his ee or 
his facts. The onus is on him to prove them. e is to bring 


| forward evidence of fact, not of interpretation of fact; and if 
' he asks us to accept his interpretations, they must be of such a 


nature that no other interpretation can be placed upon the facts. 
As long as his facts are susceptible of interpretation by the 
operation of natural laws, he has no right to ask us to follow 


' him in supposing that they are supernatural. As long as he 


offers us interpretations of fact in the place of fact, he is not 


entitled even to a hearing. As long as his facts are observed 


only by himself or by others who have already avowed their 
desire to interpret them in a certain way, he has no right to 


| ask us to accept them as indisputable. Facts, or what are 
' called facts, observed under hole-and-corner conditions, by 
| those alone who are determined to see them in a certain light, 


and to interpret them in a certain way; facts that have never 
been seriously tested; facts from the observation of which 


' independent observers are excluded ; facts that never happen 


when sceptics are present ; facts on which the observers have 


' not been cross-examined ;—do not deserve the name of facts. 


To the scientific mind they are not facts : they are untested, 
unacceptable assertions, on which it would be waste of time 


_ to found an inference. Inferences founded upon them are 


not worth examination. The scientific world has something 
better to do with its time. This, and not any prejudice, not 
obscurantism, not custom, or use, or wont, is the reason why 
Sir Oliver Lodge can gain no hearing from scientific men. 
Let him produce evidence that is worthy the name of evidence ; 
let him produce facts that are facts; let him give scientific 
men the opportunity of testing his observations and his in- 
ferences, and he will have no occasion to bemoan their lack of 
interest. On the contrary, he may well have to deplore that 
they take too much. When they have had an opportunity, 
the result has been disastrous to the facts. He is willing to 
invite them, he has invited them, in general terms, and with- 
out specifying time, place, or circumstance; but real oppor- 
tunity for a real test he has never given, and I shall be much 
surprised if he ever does give one. We shall see. 


CHARLES MERCIER. 





THE THEORY OF SURVIVAL IN THE 
LIGHT OF ITS CONTEXT.’ 


L. P. JACKS. 


Amonc the dangers and the difficulties of psychical research, 
not the least are those which arise from the use of the 
common words “ spirit,” “ spiritual,” and “ spiritualism ”; and 
the suggestion I have to make is, that as a temporary measure 
we should be well advised to drop these words from ow § 
working vocabulary and pursue our investigations for the time § 
being as though they did not exist. 

Everyone who has thought out the problem of proving 
the identity of those who are alleged to communicate from 
beyond the grave must have experienced both the danger and | 
the difficulty that lurk in these words. To prove identity, 
to prove that the person who was here and the person who 
is there are really one and the same, you want as much 
resemblance and as much continuity as possible. Difference 
and discontinuity, on the other hand, are always obstacles 
to identification. But what greater difference, what wider | 
breach, could be conceived than that between an embodied | 
and a disembodied being—between a man and a ghost? No- 
two beings that I can think of could be more unlike one 
another than myself in my body and myself out of my body. © 
What it may be to see without an eye, to speak without 4 
tongue, to think without a brain, or to move about without | 
limbs I find myself wholly unable to conceive. I cannot 
deny that such things may be possible; but I am certain that 
they are very different from seeing with an eye, speaki 
with a tongue, thinking with a brain, and moving about wi 
the aid of my bodily limbs. The difference is so great and 
the discontinuity so startling that I cannot recognise myself 
under those conditions as one with the person I now am, nor 
do I understand how anybody else could possibly identify me. 


1 Presidential Address to the Society for Psychical Research, June 28, 1917. 
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the true sélf of a man consists of his moral characteristics, 
| and, if these are found in existence after death, then, body or 
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We are apt to thrust this difficulty aside by saying that 
no body, you have the real essential man. That I do not 


question as an abstract proposition. It is a profound truth 
of moral philosophy ; but it has no relevance to the business 


of psychical research. Moral characteristics are of the highest 
| importance; but they are not easy to distinguish, they are 


elusive and difficult to define, and are of little use as 


identification marks. I imagine that a man would have some 


difficulty in picking out his wife from a crowd of ten thousand 
women if he had nothing but her- moral characteristics to go — 
by, however admirable these might be. The sound of her 
voice or the colour of her dress would be much more to the 


purpose. Nor would it be easy to get one’s passport visé in 


a foreign city, or to persuade an American banker to cash our 


| letter of credit, if our moral characteristics were all we could 


adduce to prove our identity. Now, the problem which the 


- theory of survival has to solve is closely analogous to that of a 
| man looking for his wife in an enormous crowd, or to that of the 


American banker who has to satisfy himself that his would-be 
client is really the person he professes to be. Moral charac- 
teristics will not suffice unless they are backed up by evidence 


 indetail, of which the most trivial may be the most important. 


Speaking for myself, I am by no means sure what my moral 
characteristics really are; if called upon to enumerate them 
Ishould certainly fail, not from modesty, nor, I hope, from 
vanity, but from sheer ignorance; nor would I trust their 
enumeration by another person. I would much rather be 
asked for my weight or my height. On the whole, I am 
inclined to think that my moral characteristics are of such a 


| kind that there must be millions of men in the world for any 
‘one of whom I might readily be mistaken if there was nothing 


else to go by. 

But now I venture to say that as scientific investigators 
we have no right, and we have certainly no need, to start our 
inquiries from the common distinction between “bodies” whose 
characteristics are all physical and “spirits” whose characteristics 
are all moral; and if we assume that right from the outset, 
we shall pay the penalty of endless confusion which properly 
falls to those who beg the question at issue. The distinction 
between body and spirit belongs to a metaphysical theory 
which has filtered down into popular thought and got itself 
fixed in popular phraseology. It may be a sound theory—I 
do not question that ; but it is a theory all the same, and must 
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not be allowed for a moment to prejudice the minds of those 
who are inquiring into matters of fact. Our business ang 
duty is to be guided solely by the evidence before us; not tg 
assume that the beings with whom we are in contact are this 
or that, but precisely to find out from the evidence what the 
are. By jumping to the conclusion that they are disembodied 
spirits we not only saddle ourselves with a tremendous 
difficulty, which makes the problem of identification next to 
impossible, but we are interpreting facts ahead of the evidence, | 
or imposing a theory on the facts—the most serious of al] 
scientific errors. 

If I am saying something which is not clear, let my hearer - 
ask himself the plain question, How does he know that these 
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beings are disembodied spirits? He may answer, They must § If you 
be disembodied, because they left their bodies behind them, from : 
But that is begging the question, for the very point at issue yourse 
is to prove that they are the people who left their bodies § jt doe 
behind. Or he may say, “I know they are spirits, because theory 
there is nothing else they can be.” That is metaphysics. In § impar' 
this way psychical research, which is research into the nature In 
of the soul, begins with a metaphysical theory as to the there 
nature of the soul, thereby foreclosing the most important ff especi 
part of the inquiry. It behoves the psychical investigator of § next, 
all men to be perfectly open-minded, and especially to be falling 
open-minded to the question as to what kind of beings they § ourse 
are who appear to be communicating with him. They may § but s 
be disembodied spirits; but if they are, it is for them to prove the n 
themselves so, and not for him to assume it. If he assumes it in so 
rashly, he may find that he has misinterpreted the whole body exc] 
of evidence before him. say, ‘ 
Another preconception, closely connected with that of the n 
disembodied spirits, and deeply entangled with the whole whic 
discussion, is the idea of two worlds, which we distinguish of id 
as “this world” and “the next.” This distinction is otherwise pers 
expressed by the words “departure” and “survival.” We ques 
speak of the dead as the departed; which means that they er 
have left this world ; and when evidence arrives which suggests two. 
that they are still in existence, we assume that they have arrived worl 
in another. Now all this may be true. On the other hand, it thin 
is conceivably false. ‘To prove that the dead survive it is not slee’ 
necessary to assume that they are in another world. They may to ¢ 
survive in this world. They may even remain organic members wo! 
of the human race. Like the notion of disembodied spirit, the to | 
idea of the two worlds is one we have inherited from other of 








sources; and again our duty is not to accept it as a key to the 
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evidence, but to bring it to the test of the evidence itself. 
Here also we need to be quite open-minded. We may find—I 


| donot say positively that we shall—that the upshot of psychical 


research is not to give us another world, supplementary or 
successive to this one, or of another nature than this, but to 
extend the boundaries and deepen the significance of the one 
world in which we and the so-called “departed ” are all living 
together under a unitary system of law. At all events, let the 


| matter be decided by the evidence, and not by our preconcep- 
' tions of what the evidence ought to mean. For my part I 


should be glad to hear no more about “the other side,” unless 
it be used as a metaphor or as a concession to the poverty of 
language, though even so I think it confusing and dangerous. 
If you take it for granted that communications must come 
from another world, or from “another side,” you will find 
yourself at every step putting meanings into the evidence that 
it does not actually bear; you will read it in the light of a 
theory formed in advance, which theory, if the evidence were 
impartially taken, might be found untenable. 

Indeed, our minds are so deeply entangled in metaphysics, 


| there is so much unconscious metaphysic in current language, 


especially in the distinction between two worlds, this and the 
next, that the greatest care is needed to prevent ourselves 
falling into a trap. We are often caught unawares, and find 


' ourselves reporting as evidence what is not really evidence, 
_ but something which we have already twisted and forced into 


the mould of one or other of these unconscious theories. Even 


_ in so simple a matter as reporting a dream, unless we are 


exceptionally alert we fall into the trap at every turn. We 
say, “I dreamt that I did so and so”; and in so saying we beg 
the most important question at issue. For the main problem 
which the student of dreams has to solve is precisely a problem 
of identity ;, he has to determine whether the dreamer and the 
person dreamed about are really one and the same; which 
question you will observe he settles in advance by saying, 
“J dreamt that J did so and so.” Here again the notion of 
two worlds dogs the inquiry at every step. We speak of “the 
world of dreams” and “the world of waking realities,” and we 
think of ourselves as passing from the one to the other during 
sleep, just as we do in the parallel case of death, and we begin 
to construct hypothetical bridges which may link the two 
worlds together. In all this we are simply suffering ourselves 
to be bound hand and foot by popular metaphysics. Instead 
of taking the two worlds for granted and assuming a 
“passage ” from one to the other, whether in sleep or in death, 
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we ought rather to consult the evidence on this very point | 
Perhaps we should then find that the notion of two worlds,» © 
even two sides to the one world, is entirely without warrant, | 
and that no passage takes place at all. We might find some. 
thing more surprising still; namely, that the number of worlds 
is much greater than two, and may possibly extend into 
millions. In any case the number two is nothing but a § 
obsession, and as such has no right to intrude itself for 4 
moment into inquiries which profess to start without 
prejudice. : 
These warnings are not new. Long ago they were uttered 
by William James and Professor Bergson, my great prede. 
cessors in the position I occupy to-day. Both these thinkers 
have pointed out the confusion which has befallen the whole 
science of psychology through the presence of subconscious 
theories formed in advance of the facts to be examined, 
Perhaps the most valuable part of Professor Bergson’s work is 


the exposure he has given us of the havoc wrought by this ¥ ! 


habit. ‘Take, for example, the fundamental question of the 
relation between the mind and the body. When this question 
is raised we immediately take it for granted that we are deali 


with two distinct orders of fact, the material and the mental; § 


just as in psychical research we assume the distinction between 
embodied and disembodied spirits, or between two worlds, this 


and the next. _ That, we think, is the commonsense view of the § 


matter. What can be more obvious than the truth that the 
mind is one thing, and the body another? Taking that as our 
starting-point, all our subsequent thinking has to follow suit 
and uphold the distinction with which we have started out, 
But Bergson has shown us that the notion of mind being one | 
thing and body another is not commonsense at all, and by no & 
means obvious. Itisa highly elaborated metaphysical doctrine, § 
with a long history behind it, which has got itself so deeply 
entrenched in current thought and speech that we have come 
to treat it as self-evident and imagined that nothing else is 
possible. To take it for granted is, once again, to beg the 
question at issue. Our business as psychologists is not to 
assume that mind and body are two things, but precisely to 
find out whether they are so or not. They may be so; but 
that is a matter for the evidence to decide. Let the evidence — 


therefore decide it. Let this and every other theory be dis- 
missed from the mind. Get, if you can, at the immediate 
data of consciousness; that is, get at the evidence before it — 
has been warped and twisted by subconscious metaphysical | 
theories. Such is the important plea of Professor Bergson i — 
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regard to psychology in general. It is not easy to act upon, 
because very few of us are aware of the extent to which our 
minds are unconsciously pledged to these notions. It requires 
long training to detect the intruders; and even when they 
| have been detected in one form they often assume another, as 
a well-known personage is said to do in the moral world, re- 
| appearing at points where we are off our guard. 

' But since the work of psychical research is relatively 
' new, it ought to be easier to rid our minds of these pre- 
conceptions than it is in the older branches of psychology, 
| where the force of habit is more deeply entrenched. What 
' we have to do is to seek for the immediate data: that is, to 
take the evidence as it occurs, before it has been translated by 
some reporter into the terms of a theory about disembodied 
spirits, or about another world, or about anything else. 

I freely confess that in what I am about to say I shall 
not be able to do this thoroughly and consistently. To do 
it thoroughly one would have to be at the very source of the 
phenomena: that is, in the position of an actual observer 
at the moment when a cross-correspondence, or some other 
manifestation, is taking place. Standing at one remove from 
the evidence, I cannot do this, for I have to take it in the form 
in which it has been reported, and it is almost impossible to 
get any report which has not undergone some process of 
translation in the mind of the reporter. The best I can do is 
to tap the evidence as high up as I can reach it. 

I propose, then, to take it at the point where some person 
of known credibility comes foward with the statement that 
he has received what is called a communication, but before 
any theory has been formed as to where the communication 
comes from or as to the kind of being who is communicating. 
Such evidence can be found in plenty by anybody who will 
look for it in the records of this Society—especially in the 
carefully sifted records of the cross-correspondences. I well 
know that even in this I am giving something more than the 
immediate data—the word “ communications ” shows that ; but 
it is the nearest approach to immediacy which the circum- 
stances afford me. 

We will assume, then, that communications, genuine 
communications, are taking place; and, dismissing from our 
Minds the notion that they are coming from disembodied 
spirits or from another world, we will let the communications 
themselves tell us where they are coming from, and what 
kind of beings they are who are making them. Especially 
will we be on our guard against letting the words “ spiritual,” 
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or “supernatural,” or “supernormal” intrude themselves 0 
our observation. These words imply that we have alr 
made up our minds as to what the communications megy, 
which is the very thing we want to find out. We will not 
use these adjectives unless the evidence itself convinces that 
they and no others are the adjectives we ought to use. These 
precautions taken, we shall find that certain facts now start 
into prominence which escaped us altogether while we were 
under the malign influence of our preconceptions; while 
others which we previously thought unimportant become very 
important indeed. 

To begin with, these communicating beings, wherever 
they are, and whoever they may be, quite obviously retain the 
distinction of sex. ‘They make use of the personal pronouns 
masculine and feminine; they speak of one another as “he” 
and “she”; and they employ the distinction with no discem- 
ible difference of meaning from that with which we are all 


familiar. This suggests at once that the communicating § 
beings stand with ourselves on a common biological ground; 
and since biological facts, like all other facts, are not isolated, 
but form part of a context in which the whole order of nature 
is involved, we could from this one fact alone build outa 
whole system to correspond, just as the paleontologist when 


he discovers the bone of an extinct animal can reconstruct 
the whole animal to which it belonged. This, I say, we could 
do; and the only thing that has prevented us doing it hitherto 
is the notion that everything we are going to discover must 
bear a ‘‘spiritual” sense, must mean something other than 
it would mean if it occurred in the known order—that is, 
may mean anything we choose to make it mean. Dismissing 
that notion, we find ourselves in the presence of a fact 
enormously rich in implications. These beings retain the 
distinction of sex. 
Next, and almost equally striking, is their use of language, 
both in the spoken and the written form. They use it for 
addressing one another and for addressing us through the 
medium, and they express by it ideas which are intelligible 
to human beings. Moreover, the language spoken is plain 
English, or plain French, as the case may be, with its gram- 
matical forms and constructions on the whole well preserved. 
Nothing is more surprising to me in the history of psychical 


research than the little attention that has been paid to this 7 


remarkable aspect of the evidence. I can only account for it, 
as before, by the obstinate prejudice that everything is occur 


ring in a spiritual realm where nothing means what it seems to § 
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| mean. But for that we should have brought this fact—the use 
| of language—into the full light of our philological knowledge 
and drawn from it exactly the same kind of inferences that 
would follow if we were to learn that French and English 
| were spoken on the planet Mars. In that case we should at 
once conclude that the inhabitants of Mars are human beings ; 
| thatits ethnology is a counterpart to our own; that its history, 
even its social history, is, in part at least, parallel to that of the 
earth ; for every language is an embodied memory, and nobody 
ean speak English or French as his native tongue without 
| being English or French in many other respects—in respect 
' of his present, his future, as well as of his past. 

How is it that there has been so little scrutiny of the 
| evidence on these lines? How is it, I cannot help asking 
| myself, that a fact which would throw a flood of light on any 
world, or sphere, or planet where it was discovered has so far 
thrown hardly any light at all on the world which these com- 
municating beings are supposed to inhabit? Is it because we 
have made two compartments in our thinking, just as we have 
made two worlds in the universe, in one of which every fact 
has its intelligible context, while in the other each fact can be 
| treated as though it had no context at all ? 
| But the internal evidence is not exhausted by the two facts 

Ihave mentioned ; indeed, it is so rich that I can do no more 
than select a small portion of it. At every point these beings 
are incidentally betraying something of importance. For 
example, they are evidently in time: they look before and 
after, and even pine for what is not; they can measure time by 
our intervals; they speak of yesterday, to-day, to-morrow and 
next week-—distinctions which refer to astronomical conditions 
and would be meaningless without them. ‘They even make 
appointments for the future, a strange proceeding if we had to 
| do with the timeless self or transcendental ego of Immanuel 
Kant. Memory and expectation are theirs. They constantly 
| bid the sitter to wait for future developments. They become 
fatigued under exertion and desist when fatigue comes on. 
They move from place to place, and distinguish places that 
are near from those that ‘are far off. They hear and they 
see; and though I can find no distinct references to an 
atmosphere which carries the vibrations of sound, I find many 
teferences to the light which is necessary for seeing, and to 
the colours which light produces. They are acquainted with 
each other’s appearance, and describe it, sometimes in detail. 
There is hardly a case of alleged communication in which you 
| do not find one or more of these striking characteristics ; and 
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if there were only one of them—for example, the power of geq._ 


ing,—that alone might suggest to science a whole context gf # 


necessary relations and natural laws, and enable us to recon. & 
struct with general accuracy the kind of world in which the | 
alleged seeing took place. 

Let us pause at this last item of evidence, which is of | 
great interest, and consider the various ways in which it may | 
be taken. We are in communication, let us assume, with 
beings who by their own account are acquainted with the 
phenomenon called light. Now, let us suppose that in readj 
- this evidence we do what I have been urging we should ng 
do, namely, bring with us the notions or beliefs inherited 
from popular metaphysics or from religion. In particular, we 
are all familiar with the notion of a heavenly city where the 
light is not that of the sun or the moon or the stars, but 
comes, as we say, from a spiritual source. I have no wor 
to say against this belief; but I do say that it has no business 
here, and that if we introduce it at this point we are perform: 
ing the operation which is known as “queering the pitch,” 
However, suppose we introduce it and jump to the conclusion | 
that the light mentioned must be the light of that city which - 
has neither sun nor moon. What follows? Why, that 
scientific inquiry comes to a dead stop. Science if left to 
herself would at once follow up the clue; she would say: If” 
light, then a luminary which produces the light, a medium 
through which the light is transmitted, an eye sensitive to | 
the action of light, an optic nerve, an appropriate sense 
organisation, and so forth. But no! This is mystic light, 
this is spiritual light, light that never was on land or sea; 
light that has nothing to do with heat; that requires no 
luminary to produce it; that has no laws of refraction, no 
rate of transmission ; light that never waxes nor wanes, and 
knows no alternation of day and night. Now, all that may | 
be wholesome mysticism; it may be good religion; it may 
be sound metaphysics; but its introduction at this point is | 
simply fatal to scientific inquiry. By suddenly changing the 
meaning of “light” to fit your preconceptions of the spiritual 
world, you tear out of the hand of science the clue she was 
just beginning to grasp, and a piece of evidence which is full 
of significance and might have led to most important con- 
clusions leads to nothing at all. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by one of those far-fetched 
suppositions which, just because they are far-fetched, are the 
less likely to encounter our prejudice. Suppose we welt | 
credibly informed, by any means you choose to imagine, that 
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® rose, 2 single flower fully formed, had been discovered on 
‘the planet Mars. How Science would leap to her feet on 
receiving the information! From that single fact she could 
reconstruct the general characteristics of the flora of Mars, 
with the greatest ease and almost infallible certainty. A 
iet which can produce a rose must be able to produce 
ten thousand other things from the same conditions, and 
-gience could tell us in general what they are. Not the flora 
alone but the fauna would be involved. And beyond all that 
the fact would expand into a mine of information concerning 
the climate, the soil, the atmosphere, the seasons, and what 
not. We may say, with little exaggeration, that the whole 
planet would give itself away by letting out the single secret 
that it contained a rose. But now suppose that just as this 
reconstruction was about to begin we were suddenly confronted 
with a new and unexpected piece of information. “This rose 
of Mars,” we will imagine our informant to say, “is not what 
is commonly meant by the word. It is a mystic rose, a 
iritual rose of dawn, a rose that grows on no tree, and is 
planted in no garden: a rose that flourished without the light 
of the sun; about whose roots no man has digged ; a rose that 
was never born from a bud; a rose that neither grows nor 
withers nor dies.” What would Science say to that? Needless 
to say, she would have nothing to answer. She would be 
stopped on the threshold. The question would pass out of her 
hands altogether, and it would now be for the metaphysicians, 
the poets, the mythologists, the mystagogues to make what 
they could of the new information. And even they could not 
make much of it. Now that, I make bold to say, is the position 
in which psychical research is often placed by the habit we all 
have of translating the evidence into what we call “ spiritual 
terms” before we have given ourselves time to consider what 
the evidence really means. 

But now what does it mean? What information does it 
convey as to the kind of beings with whom we are communi- 
cating? Instead of answering the question by means of an 
idea which is quite external to the facts, let us consult the 
internal witness of the evidence itself and be content for the 
time being with that. 

All the characteristics I have named—sex, language, sight, 
hearing, mental equipment, and the rest—are well-known 
human characteristics. Following the clue they place in our 
hands, and arguing strictly from effects to causes, we are led 
limmediately to the conclusion that these are human beings. 
Nothing else is suggested by the bare evidence, and, so far as 
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we are guided by the evidence, nothing else is conceivable 
Whatever other conclusion we might be tempted to draw iy | 
deference to metaphysics, to moral philosophy, or to religion, 
this and this only is the internal witness of the evidence itself 

But, you will say, these people have died, they have 
passed from this life, they have left their bodies behind them, 
they are invisible: it is right to assume, therefore, that the 
are living under conditions so different from those of eat 
that they cannot be human beings as we understand the 
terms. ‘They are at least disembodied—for yonder are their 
bodies in the grave. | 

Again it seems to me you are leaping to conclusions: you 
are importing foreign matter; you are going beyond the 
evidence. To begin with, we must not take it for granted that 
they are the dead. That is one of the questions at issue: a 
question which the evidence must decide, and not a known fact 
which decides the meaning of the evidence. But even if the 
question were not open, even if it were a proved truth that 
they are the dead, you are still forcing the pace. No doubt it j 
is natural to think that the world in which these beings now 
find themselves is very different from the world they have 
left. But that notion is not in the evidence; it is in your 
mind. What the evidence reveals is not the difference 
between the two worlds, but their extraordinary likeness, j 
a likeness so close that it is hard to resist the conclusion 
that they are one and the same. A world in which sex is 
maintained and language used in the vernacular, not to speak 
of a score of suchlike things, must not be set down offhand 
as a world that is wholly different from this. To say of one 
of these beings that it is “‘he” or “she,” that it speaks its 
native language, and so on, does not suggest that it is dis 
embodied, but strongly suggests the contrary. 

There is no such thing as an isolated fact in science; every 
fact has a necessary context, and carries with it the whole 
context of which it is an organic part. If you find a row 
you know there was a tree that bore it; you know there was } 
soil in which the tree was rooted; that there were sun, al, 
moisture to nourish its growth. In the same way, if you gét 
one of the essential characteristics of a human being you gét 
the lot. If you find sex you find much more than sé, 
namely, a whole biological system; if you find vision you 
find light; and if the light, then everything that goes with | 
the light; and this gradually expands into wider and wider 
contexts until you get the whole order of nature as we know 
it here and now. Science cannot reason otherwise. ‘To forbid 
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her so to reason is to take the question out of her hands 


| and pass it to imagination or to faith. No man honours 
| imagination and faith more than I do; but this Society is a 


scientific body. 
Here, then, we are confronted with a most important con- 


| sideration which, unless I speak in ignorance, has not been 


sufficiently weighed. ‘To science—not to metaphysics alone, 
but to positive science in its severest form—every individual 


| carries with it the world to which it belongs. It is the 


representative of a world; it is the summary of a world. 
Its full context is nothing less than the whole system of 


things, of laws and relations in which it stands, and 


without which it cannot be, and cannot even be thought of. 
Whenever you get an individual thing you get at the same 
time the world that goes with it, the world in which it has 


' come to be what it is; if you get the rose you get 


also the tree, the soil, the sun, the solar system—in fact, 


| the natural universe. Each of us in like manner is what 


he is, is in fact himself, in and through the world to 


which he belongs; he and his world are so inextricably 


bound together that you cannot have the first without having 
also the second. Strip him of his world and you destroy his 
identity, you destroy everything that makes him what he is. 
A rose which survives in another world without a tree, with- 
out air, and without sun, is not a rose at all, but something 


- else called by the same name; still less can it be the identical 


rose that grew in my garden yesterday. 
If you remind me that the rose of the next world once had 


_ the soil, the air, and the light of this, and that, having had them 


once while it was on this earth, that suffices to maintain it as 
a rose in its new sphere of being, so that it can now get 
on without them—if you tell me this, I must say with all 
respect that though you have made a delightful fairy tale, to 
science it is nothing but nonsense. My rose, the one that 
grew in my garden yesterday, was precisely the sort of thing 


® that could never get on without sun, air, and soil in any sphere 
_ of being, and which lost all the characteristics of a rose very 


soon after it was deprived of them.’ Your rose, which can now 
get on without them for ever, is another kind of article alto- 


_ gether, and nothing that you can say will ever persuade me 


to identify it with the flower whose ways I knew so well, 


| whose nurture I tended, and at whose withering I shed a tear 


or composed a melody. 
If, then, it is true—and I think it unquestionably is true— 
that you cannot separate the individual from his world, that 
Vor. XV.—No. 4. 40 
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you cannot tear him out of his known context without & @ 
stroying his identity—what follows? It follows that thm 
theory of human survival involves far more than it seems ty: 
do at first sight. It means that the individual carries hiy 
world with him and cannot survive on any other condition, 
In other words, when we are proving the survival of A, B, and’ 
C, we are proving also the survival of the world of relatioy 
in which their individualities are rooted, and which is th 
necessary background to each one of them, being the man hy 
is. Such is the load which the theory of survival, so far asi 
is based on scientific evidence, will ultimately have to sustain, 

Some may be tempted to say that the burden is too great, 
that no theory could ever sustain such a load. But why 
not? I do not see that the survival of the whole order of 
nature is one whit harder to understand or believe in tha 
the survival of any individual who belongs to that order, 
And truly it does survive, for it dies and lives again ince. 
santly, enacting before our eyes the very thing of which we are 
in search. -At all events, I should insist that the evidence 
taken at its best, points unmistakably in that direction; for it 
indicates human beings, and thereby indicates the whole ore ® 
of nature which is involved in their existence. It may be that 
our present notions of the order of nature are too narrow— 
merely parochial ; and that our right course is to expand our 
conceptions of nature to fit the evidence, instead of forcing 
the evidence into the narrow mould of our existing ideas 
Survival, if proved, cannot stand alone as an isolated fact. It 
will react upon the whole body of our knowledge, as evey ® 
new discovery inevitably does. It will compel readjust 
ment all round. Its effect in knowledge might even k® 
revolutionary. ; 

But why talk about “survival” at all? Is not that alo® 
a question-begging term? Assuming these beings to be the! 
persons they seem to be, are we quite sure they have “sur 
vived” — that that is the proper term to apply to ther 
condition? Do we know for certain that they have made 
a passage, that they have left a familiar port and arrive 
at a strange one? We know, indeed, that they died. But 
were we present in the article of their death, and did we st 
the departing soul making its exit to “another world”? Did 
they? Do either they or we know what happened? Doss 
their “survival” stand in the evidence? No, it does nob 
What stands in the evidence is their existence where they até 
There is no evidence—at least, none that I can credit—of how 
they got there. 
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In past ages the nightly disappearance of the sun gave rise 
to the belief that the sun had gone away, which is precisely 
what it seems to do, and a cosmogony was constructed to 
account for the departure and for the subsequent arrival. 
ven the idea of “survival” was introduced to account for 
the strange doings of the sun. We now know that the sun 
| has never moved at all: there has been no departure and no 
arrival: or rather, it is we who have departed and arrived, 
‘and not the sun. May it not be that we are here in presence 


+ ofa similar problem? May it not be that where these beings 


now are, there they have been all along; that we have simply 
® found them in one of their many homes ? 

| It is a question which opens out into fields of speculation 
| too vast for me to attempt their exploration now. But per- 
haps the notion of multiple personality may have some light 


& tothrow on this matter. No man knows how many men he 


iss Which means that no man knows how many lives he 
lives, and how many worlds he inhabits here and now. The 
many in the one! We take that as meaning many atoms of 
dust combined into one world. But why not many lives in 
| one life, many selves in one. self, many worlds in one world ? 
But that is an abyss on the edge of which it becomes me 
to pause. 

I will only say, in conclusion, that in this inquiry we are all 
_ too ready to “take the cash and let the credit go.” The cash is 
_ the particular fact we are in search of—to wit, the fate of some 
| individual whom we have lost and who was dear tous. The 
credit is the whole system of other facts with-which this one 
| stands in necessary relation. ‘To these we give little attention. 
| The emotional stress is often so great that the particular fact 

we are in search of stands out completely isolated in the mind, 
_ and nothing else is of any importance. So we take the cash 
| and let the credit go. But Science cannot look at the matter 
in this way. Her main interest is with the credit ; with the 
bearing of this thing on all other things. I am afraid we 
have sometimes forgotten that. It is not easy to remember, 
| especially at the present time, when so many millions are 
held fast in the grip of their private sorrows. But we must 
try to remember it. After all, the S.P.R., high as its functions 
are, cannot claim the highest function of all, which is that of 
administering consolation amid the tragedies of life. If that 
follows from our labours—well and good! But it is not for 
us to make it our object. 

L. P. JACKS. 
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OnE of the first acts of the Russian Provisional Government Beers 
was the abolition of all social, religious, and national restric. § sufferit 
tions, and the declaration of political liberty and equality in 4 s 
of all Russian citizens. This momentous resolve toward ™ made 
universal tolerance has the significance and character of sj were— 
complete reversion of the Russian State rule, as it abolisha § firma 
intolerance, which in the past formed one of the fundamental § climat 
principles of Russian Tsardom and bureaucracy. S mpi 
The principal working programme of Russian bureaucray § with t 
was centralisation. When the small Muscovian State emerge § i 
from the Tartar rule, it began at once its policy of conquest, ™ freedo 
and succeeded throughout the centuries in incorporating the § eleme 
territory of the Russian republics of the North—Novgorod § geneo 
and Pskoff; Finland; the territory of the Livonian Order; § Stal 
Courland ; Lithuania; Poland; the Ukrain and Little Russia; H 
Bessarabia ; the Tartar kingdoms of the South; the Caucasus; under 
Grusia; Mingrelia; part of Armenia; Bukara, Samarcand; the field, 
domains of the Kirghises, the Kalmucks, and other wild nomadic § they | 
tribes; and the whole of Siberia. In so doing it was guided J devot 
by the leading idea of the necessity of suppressing local sé § equal 
government, with a view of assuring a complete centralisation % expec 
of the whole machinery of State administration. The burear § The 
cracy had a constant fear of popular initiative and local ® grati' 
autonomy. Its chief aim was to reduce everything to one § need 
uniform pattern, in order to make the administration of the # ¢xan 
country easier for the bureaucratic centre. This principle was form 
practical enough for its purpose, for it was evidently easier to § relig 
rule all countries on the same lines than to consider the exist § and 
ing local conditions of the different provinces of the Empit § exer 
and to conform with them. 5 and 
It does not need much imagination to perceive that ths § orga 
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method of State administration was not suitable forthe real 
interests of the different parts of the Empire and for the 
fmpire as a whole. As a matter of fact, it was hopelessly 
ineficient, apart from the cruelty it involved in subjecting 
countries of the North and of the South to one pattern, which 
yas very ill adapted to the vital requirements of the different 

rts of the Empire. As a result, there was a constant outcry 
fom the various parts of the Empire for adjustment in ad- 
ministration fitting the conditions of life of the provinces, and 
evolved from local economic requirements and also from the 
historic past. But these repeated and earnest demands always 
fell upon deaf ears, as the Russian bureaucracy felt its vital 
nerve imperilled by leaving anything to the initiative of self- 
government and social self-determination. Centralisation has 
exercised a terrible tyranny in Russia, has occasioned untold 


| sufferings, and has held portions of the Empire and the whole 


in a state of backwardness and inefficiency. Grave errors 
made by ruling from one bureaucratic centre—on paper, as it 
were—a vast Empire comprising one-seventh of the ter7a 
firma of the globe, and purposely ignoring the differences of 
climate, race, and religion of the individual components of that 
Empire, were the result of intolerance, which is incompatible 
with the principle of freedom. 

Russian bureaucracy alleged that the granting of racial 
freedom is incompatible with the desirable assimilation of alien 
elements in a State in order to make its population homo- 
geneous. It supposed that the existence of different races in 
a State involves a constant danger of its disintegration. 

However, it cannot be denied that the various races united 


under one State rule, who have fought on a common battle- 


field, and spurred by the same spirit of patriotism, feel that 
they have had an opportunity once more of proving by their 
devotion, even unto death, that they deserve equal rights and 
equal treatment with the ruling race. ‘Too much has been 
expected from the unifying influence of common racial origin. 
The example of the Bulgarians, who owed a heavy debt of 


| gratitude to their liberators from Turkish rule, the Russians, 
| heeds no comment. On the other hand, there are many 
examples where different races live in peace and concord, 
forming together a common State. Not only racial and 


religious homogeneity, but also the same public obligations 


# ‘nd rights, and common economic and political interests, 


exercise a unifying influence, build up civic patriotism, 


and tend to consolidate a nation. In such gigantic State 


organisms as Russia, political unity is best assured by the 
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freedom and satisfaction derived from the fullest development : 









































of the potentialities of its self-governing integral parts. ® of its 
As a result of the progressive tendency in modern times tp ™ ideolos 
enlarge the territory of the State, there exists at present hardly ™ to be! 
a State with a perfectly homogeneous population from a racial | es; 
point of view. This involves the necessity of providing for, ™ freedo 
satisfactory co-ordination of several ethnographical units unde Russi: 
one State rule. ® be be 
It must be conceded that, generally speaking, it is easieg ™ enthu 
to control a homogeneous nation than a population consisti matul 
of different races. But the issue under consideration is not U 
this, but rather whether racial freedom cannot be observed @ (lasse 
without imperilling in any way the power, prosperity, and ™ Little 
safety of a State. It can be proved by numerous historical ® poop 
instances that the use of forcible means to denationalise alien anc 
races entails dissatisfaction and revolt, and has the y were 
opposite effect to the one desired. On the other hand, case a diff 
are no less numerous where the strict observance of racial } T 
freedom has led to a consolidation of the State, making it | ethnc 
more prosperous, and more able to resist any attack from ™ ‘om 
without. Examples of the former are the Finlanders, the @ Russ 
Poles, the Armenians, the Little Russians, the Jews in Russia, Rus: 
and the late Turkish subjects of Slav origin who, as a result @ Whic 
of the treatment meted out to them, formed an element of @ 0 th 
danger and weakness to the State to which they belonged @ oe 
As examples of the latter may be quoted the three racial | t 
elements which form the population of Switzerland, the 
different races of which the United States of America consist, toler 
and the heterogeneous population of the British Empire. The @ °™ 
case of the Boers is specially noteworthy. Not long ago they 
fought against the British; while in the present war they ar ™ % t 
fighting for them as devotedly and loyally as any other race @ "¢P! 
of the great Empire. This change in the attitude of the @ Ru: 
Boers has been brought about simply by the racial freedom Gru 
and Home Rule which have been accorded and guaranteed @ Let 
to them. It was due to the principle of not forcing men ™ %u: 
of different races into one mould, and of according greater @ Pl 
self-development, that the political union of the two white B 24 
races in South Africa was brought about in the shortet # 
possible time. Go 
Now that the shackles of intolerance have been: thrown off § the 
in Russia, Russian culture and civilisation are bound to develop { kin 
upon the lines of freedom similar to those which exist in the bur 
British Empire. 48 






But this evolution towards tolerance which has been pro- 
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® caimed by the Russian Provisional Government as the basis 
of its policy is such an enormous change from the ancient 
ideology of the past Russian rule, that it will take some time 
to be realised in its real meaning by the masses of the Russian 
ple, who are still hampered by a lack of understanding of 
Betom. Tolerance has up to the present been so foreign to 
| Russian State rule that its essence and significance will only 
| be better understood when the first wave of revolutionary 
| enthusiasm will have died away and given room to a more 
| mature appreciation of its benefits. 
| Up tothe revolution the Russian citizens were practically 
_qlassed into four categories :—(1) the Great Russians; (2) the 


® Little Russians; (8) the Poles, Lithuanians, Finlanders, 


le from the Baltic provinces and from the Caucasus, 
: Rvandans, and so forth ; and (4) the Jews. These categories 
| were from a political and social point of view looked upon in 
| adifferent manner. 
| The reason for this inequality was the strongly grounded 

ethnographical idea of the Great Russian individuality apart 
| from the organic cohesion of all the Russian citizens. The 
| Russian Empire was theoretically identified with the Great 
Russian race, and was based on an ethnographical principle 
which was foreign to all the other nationalities not belonging 
| tothe Great Russian, but none the less forming component 
arts of the Empire. The Great Russians were supposed to 
the “real Russians,” while the other Russian citizens were 
' constantly given to understand that they were more or less 
tolerated, but not admitted on equal terms in the Russian 
commonwealth. 

In 1905, when the first revolutionary movement took hold 
of the Empire, a meeting in Petrograd was arranged of 
representatives of the nations not belonging to the Great 
Russians ; that meeting was attended by Poles, Lithuanians, 
Grusians, Asserbeidgantses, Armenians, Hebrews, Kirghises, 
Letts, Esthonians, Tartars, Ukranians, White Russians, Little 
Russians, and Russians from Galicia. All these representatives 
pronounced themselves in favour of maintaining their particular 
national individuality. ‘They complained of the administrative 
centralisation, and the policy of Russification of the central 
Government, which was shown in the attempt to suppress 
the Little Russian, Lithuanian, and Polish languages by all 
kinds of administrative measures. The unfairness of such a 
bureaucratic policy is clearly shown if it is appreciated that only 
43°5 per cent. of the population of Russia is Great Russian, and 
the majority—that is to say, 56°5 per cent.—is not. 
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It was the privilege of the first Council of the Empire and 
the first Duma, after the Constitution had been proclaimed, 
to express themselves in favour of a just recognition of the 
individuality of the different tribes and races of Russia, and 
of the desirability of a full equalisation of the laws of all 
Russian citizens, with abrogation of all limitations inherent 
in a given race. These public bodies recognised that the 
demands of the different races of the Empire for the retention 
and development of their particular ethical individuality was 
a necessary condition for uniting them in one State organism. 

It appears, therefore, that the first Imperial Duma had 
already in view decentralisation—namely, the granting of Home 
Rule and of the inner administrations of the different races 
inhabiting the Empire, upholding at the same time the principle 
of political unity and the integrity of the Empire. According 
to such constitution, the central organisation of the Empire 
would have had to engage in interests of an Imperial nature— 
for instance, military and naval armament, national safety of the 
Empire from attack, the relations between the different parts 
of the Empire, international commerce, and imperial finance; 
while the different Home Rule administrations would comprise 
the laws and administration referring to local interests only, 
The observance of these principles makes it possible to ad- 
minister the different parts of the Empire in a more efficient 
way, giving due consideration to the particular conditions pre- 
vailing on the spot, and at the same time assuring to the central 
organisation the possibility of devoting itself more completely 
to the interests of the State as a whole. On broad lines, such 
decentralisation is a primary condition for further progress in 
Russia. Her safety and strength are not impaired by a difference 
in the races belonging to her, if only these latter are satisfied 
with the way they are treated by the Central Power. As far 
back as thirty years ago, an eminent Russian teacher of State 
Law, Professor Kapustin, explained in a pamphlet which he 
wrote on the significance of nationality that: “ Nationalities 
live in peace with each other if they enjoy freedom and self- 
government. They become hostile to each other if they are 
subjected to tyranny, persecution, and humiliation. Experience 
has taught that the free institutions of a country produce now- 
adays a closer touch between the different nationalities. Every 
unnecessary administrative centralisation and interference 
paralyses the power of social organisations. Any action by 4 
State which endeavours by sheer force to unify the different 
elements of the population which cannot assimilate ethno- 
graphically is utter tyranny.” In the same strain Mendeleev, 
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the famous Russian scientist, declared: “ Our nationalisation 
must embrace the principle of tolerance—namely, must re- 
nounce every overestimation which involves an abyss of 
injustice.” 

It was a long-felt want of the Russian Empire that all 
races inhabiting the Empire should be considered as equal ; 
and that the Empire should have the opportunity of drawing 
on all races in order to obtain national service from them. 
The principle of racial privileges and racial drawbacks amongst 
the citizens of one State is contrary to democracy, and is 
especially inappropriate in a country like Russia, which has 
from time immemorial been a country inhabited by mixed 
races. The soundest policy for the administration of an 
Empire like Russia lies in impressing on the minds of the 
different races which form component parts of it that they can 
count upon a guarantee of free development. It is civic 
patriotism which must bind them all together. Racial patriot- 
ism cannot do this, as such patriotism refers only to portions 
of the Empire, but not to the whole. 

It has already been mentioned that it was the Russian 
Revolution which brought these principles to practical recogni- 
tion by the proclamation of equality and tolerance. Hence- 
forth religion and racial individuality will in Russia be the 
concern of the private individual only, as civic obligations have 
no bearing on religion or ethnographical peculiarities, but 


‘eonsist in the conscientious and whole-hearted devotion to the 


interests of the community and the State as a whole. 

In this respect Great. Britain can serve as a model to other 
countries and also to Russia. In Great Britain the appreciation 
of good and useful citizenship predominates so much over 
considerations of racial origin that racial freedom has become 
a feature of these happy isles. It is this supreme valuation of 
citizenship as the main driving force in the life of the State 
which in Great Britain has reached the high significance of the 
civis Romanus of old, and is responsible for the unparalleled 
success she has achieved in her mission for the cause of 
civilisation and culture in both hemispheres. 

The case of religious tolerance, which, as already mentioned, 
has also been proclaimed by the Russian Provisional Govern- 
ment, is more complex than that of racial tolerance, as the 
interests of the “ Orthodox” religion and of the State were 
hitherto deemed to be identical in Russia. 

Religious tolerance is often confused with indifference 
owing to the fact that the protagonists of tolerance have 
often been men who were indifferent to religion. To them 
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intolerance in matters of religion could have no meaning, and 
that was the reason why they were all for tolerance. Voltaire 
for example, in his defence of the brother Calas, pleaded fo” 
tolerance in matters of religion; and his friend Frederick the | 
Great of Prussia, who shared his religious convictions, made jt 
a rule that in his dominions everyone should be at liberty “to 
gain bliss in his own fashion.” 

As a matter of fact, tolerance is not necessarily the outcome 
of indifference. It is based on a recognition of the right of 
every human being to freedom of thought and conscience and 
on a broad appreciation of any honest religious conviction, 
provided that such a conviction is not contrary to recognised 
ethical principles. Thus tolerance has in its essence nothing 
in common with indifference, but exists independently as q | 
principle of the highest order. : 

Christian religion unmistakably embodies this principle, 
The writers of the New Testament laid down the rule, 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged,” and this denotes the 
essence of tolerance, which involves not only a laissez faire, 
but also the avoidance of even mentally passing judgment 
on other religious creeds and thus taking upon ourselves the 
right of judging those to be wrong who do not concur in ou 
own belief. If the Christian Church has in the course of 
history proved to be intolerant, this has been due to causes 
absolutely foreign to its first conception, brought about asa 
result of the lust for power and riches. Especially pernicious 
was its identification with State rule and temporal power. 
It was a fatal blow to the Christian religion when the Emperor 
Constantine declared that Christianity was to be the Rate 
religion in his dominions, and it served the cause of that 
religion badly when the Bishop of Rome, fascinated by the } 
world-power which ancient Rome exercised of old, conceived 
the idea of placing himself at the head of the Christian Chureh 
and exercising an absolute power over the world. In this way _ 
the Christian religion was vested in a theocratic form of | 
government and became imbued with temporal power. Two & 
principles were here fused together which could not possibly | 
form a good alloy. Religion—i.e. “the Kingdom of God”—— 
is not of this world, as the New Testament expressly states, 
its purpose being to order that man should serve God, and- 
consider life on earth a mere preparation for an existence to 
come. The aim of the State, on the other hand, is to satisfy 
all the requirements which are a part of the social co-ordination 
of the life of man, and to raise it to the highest possible degree 
of efficiency, development, and prosperity. This fundamental 
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difference between State and religion makes it abundantly 
dear that if not kept apart each will interfere with the other. 
It has always been a mistake to use the power of the State 
for the spiritual aims of religion, and the power of religion 
for the temporal purposes of the State. The theocratic form 
of State rule in Palestine, Egypt, the Papal State of the 
Church, and in Russia, has proved to be the worst of all forms 
of State rule, involving inefficiency, stagnation, and the 
stifling of freedom of conscience. Intolerance formed an 
essential part of this system, as the power of the State had 
to support a certain religion, and as religion had to serve the 
® purposes of the State. A great patriot and defender of 
Sian State interests, Katkov, who himself belonged to 
| the Russian Orthodox Church, wrote as far back as forty years 
ago in favour of tolerance: “The Orthodox Church as a 
Catholic Church cannot be identified with one special race. 
If she is identified with the Russian nationality, this is a sin 
| against her Catholic character, and is at the same time an 
| attempt against the Russian State by estranging from it and 
pushing into enemy camps all those Russian subjects who 
from their origin do not belong to the Orthodox Church. Up 
to the present religion is bound up with race. We, as it were, 
desire that ‘ Russian’ should mean at the same time ‘ Orthodox,’ 
| as‘Turk’ means ‘ Faithful’: against the truth and the spirit 
| of Christianity we are still of the opinion that the. Russian 
State is not as the other States of this world, but that it is 
already a heavenly kingdom, where the other believers must not 
| have a place. Against our nature, and in contradiction to our 


® vocation, and in opposition to our developments, we imagine 


that the civic society and the Church are identical, and, in 
consequence, we deprive the Christian Church in our midst of 
her character, tear it down from its height and make of it 
4 bureaucratic settlement.” 

The more fully a division between State and religion was 
attained in the course of European civilisation, the greater 
was the moral and material progress. ‘The countries in which 
that division has been carried out in a satisfactory way have 
secured the highest efficiency in State administration, and, at 
the same time, the most enlightened form of religious worship. 
In Russia, the claims of the “ Orthodox ” religion to be backed 
up by State power, and the pretension of the State to be 
supported by the “ Orthodox ” religious belief, meant tyranny 
in the State as well as in religious administration. 

It is hardly possible to conceive anything more preposterous 
than bringing force to bear on religious persuasion. Belief is 
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the result of an essentially personal inward experience, a cop. 
viction built up by freewill, a certitude gained by a psychic 
effort; while force is an outward factor which may achieve. 
many things, but not religious conviction. Compulsion dog 
not convince. On the contrary, it defeats its own aims when 
applied to matters of religious belief. In Russia the opposition 
of the Old Believers and many other-sects which were subjected 
to persecution, but only gained in ascendency and _ power, 
provide an unmistakable proof of this. 

The repeated application of force to matters of religion 
in Russia was the outcome of the belief in the necessity 
for uniformity—one of the fetishes which stand in open and 
flagrant opposition to the natural conditions in the life of man, 
The greatest importance is placed on the outward signs of 
religious uniformity, based on the performance of certain 
religious ceremonies. Religious conception, however, depends 
to a great extent on the degree of intellectual development, 
The highly trained mind is more accustomed to think in the 
abstract, while minds of a lower intellectual order have to | 
revert to symbols, and in general to a conception of divinity 
which is full of anthropomorphic features, appealing to the 
senses in a more concrete manner. Moreover, the differences 
of age, sex, and climate play a great part in establishing a 
variety of attitudes towards the Divinity, and differentiate 
religious thought far more than allegiance to different religious 
denominations. Within the boundaries of Roman Catholicism, 
Russian Orthodoxy, or Protestantism, there are de facto many 
varieties of belief and of religious conviction, which are dis- 
regarded for the sake of outward uniformity. Such varieties of 
belief are only the outcome of the above-mentioned differences 
in the conditions of human life, viz. climate, age, or sex, and 
should be acknowledged by admitting the necessity for the 
same variations in matters of religion, due to these differences. 

Of course, any religious denomination is bound to adhere 
to a certain creed by which the principles of the belief of that 
denomination are set forth. But the question as to whether 
tolerance or intolerance prevails is decided by the way in which 
one religious denomination judges another. If it bases itself 
on the principle of “Extra ecclesiam nulla salus,” or on the 
notorious dictum of Augustine, “ Virtutes paganorum sunt 
splendida vitia,” there can be no question of tolerance. Surely 
it ought to be possible for enlightened and broad-minded people _ 
to maintain that they are right in their particular personal 
religious conviction, without condemning those who do not 
share their views concerning eternal perdition. 
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Of course, any thesis has in relation to itself an antithesis. 
“Omnis determinatio est negatio.” But this does not touch 
the case of tolerance, which simply admits the possibility of 
different views on the same subject. “By whatever road 


aman approacheth Me, on that road do I welcome him.” 


The exclusiveness of orthodoxy, and the branding of people 
as heretics who are of a different religious conviction, denote 
a state of self-assurance and self-satisfaction which is lacking 
both in humility and in breadth of outlook. Did not Jesus 
Christ himself protest in the most emphatic manner against 
the orthodox belief of the scribes and Pharisees? Was it not 
he who said that the letter kills and the spirit quickens? 
The revolution against Roman Papacy, fought for the sake 
of religious freedom, called the Reformation, achieved much 
for religious tolerance, but it has not yet been realised in all 
its aspects. The revolution in Russia may do greater things 
in relation to tolerance. 

But even tolerance has its limits set by the ethical side of 
religion. Ifa religion embodies practices which are contrary 
tothe law and the moral principles laid down by the State, 
itcannot be tolerated—as, for instance, the polygamy of the 
Mormons, or the self-mutilation of certain sects in Russia; and 
if a religious belief professes intolerance, it cannot be adhered 
to by those who profess tolerance. 

A quaint and significant story tells us that a member of 
a denomination which thought it possessed the monopoly of 
religious truth was, after having been released from this 
mortal life, being shown his new surroundings by the Apostle 
Peter. ‘They came to an enclosure from which the singing of 
church hymns could be heard. The apostle remarked: “ ‘Tread 
softly, that we may not be heard by those inside, who 
believe that they are the only ones inheaven”! It is precisely 
this advice, “‘I'read softly,” which contains the essence of 
tolerance, allowing as it does for diversity of religious belief, 
in perfect harmony with the religion which places goodwill, 
charity, and love at the head of its teaching. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that uniformity of belief, 
which is contrary to the varying conditions of existence, 
stands in opposition to nature, and is a contradiction of the 
elementary principle of freedom which is necessary to the 
religious self-determination of the individual. In Russia, toler- 
ance as regards racial and religious individuality has now been 
won as the result of religious enlightenment, and of those civic 
liberties which are recognised by modern civilised States. 


A. HEYKING. 





THE ENGLISHMAN AND HIS LAW, 


EDWARD JENKS, 
Principal of Legal Studies of the Law Society. 


SELpom has the superficial fallacy, that “ideas do not count 
in practical affairs,” been more crushingly exposed than in the 
tragic events of the last three years. For it has become in- 
creasingly apparent, as the policy which directs the Central 
Empires has gradually unfolded itself in action, that the | 
shocking outrages on humanity which have disgraced ‘ther 
conduct of the war are due, primarily at least, to the working 
out in practice of a theory of the State which, whether or not 
it is sincerely held by the rulers of Germany, has been de. 
liberately fostered by them as an unrivalled machinery for the 
accomplishment of their purposes, and has been inculcated by 
every device known to statecraft upon the minds of their sub- 
jects, until it has become an obsession against which common 
sense and morality, to say nothing of religion, find themselves 
powerless. On the other hand, the Englishman, more swo, has 
never formulated any definite theory of the relationship of the 
State to the individual, or to the community as a whole, but 
has contented himself with treating practical problems as they 
arise, according to more or less unconscious principles of action. 
This method has undoubtedly its drawbacks ; but it has at least 


preserved the average Englishman from that peculiar formof §. 


insanity which has made the present struggle one of unex- } 

ampled ferocity, and which bids fair to convict a nation which, 

not long ago, had indisputable claims to respect, of a deliberate 
attempt to wreck the civilisation of Europe. 

If then, as we surely believe, the Englishman’s view of the 
relationship of the State to its subjects works out in practice 
with infinitely better results to humanity and civilisation than 
the German scheme, it becomes worth while to inquire what 
is the nature of that view. But here we are at once met by the 
difficulty that, though the present generation has produced 
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- more than one English political theorist of repute, there is no 
one who commands, in this country, the unquestioned author- 
| ity enjoyed, for example, by Treitschke in Germany—no one 
who has imposed upon English consciousness any dominating 
conception of the State which at all corresponds, for influence 
and simplicity, with Treitschke’s famous “ Die Staat ist Macht.” 
The nearest thing to it is, perhaps, the doctrine of “ sovereignty,” 
introduced by Hobbes, and elaborated with great temporary 
success by Austin. But “sovereignty” has never been more 
than a lawyer’s theory; and it has for some time been 
abandoned by live lawyers, though it continues to find a place 
in orthodox textbooks. It is, in fact, necessary, if we would 
know the mind of the Englishman on the relationship which 
exists between himself and the State, to look, not at the 
writings of the theorists, but at the practice of ordinary English 
life, as manifested by the character of the institutions which 
it has unconsciously created in the course of centuries. 

Much confusion has arisen in the past from a failure to 
discriminate between two conceptions which, though perhaps 
originally incapable of differentiation, have now certainly, in 
the minds of clear thinkers, come to represent distinct ideas. 
These conceptions have already (and designedly) been expressed 
in these lines by the terms “State” and “community.” In 
common language these two terms are used interchangeably, 
with unfortunate results. In these pages the term ‘“ com- 
munity” will be used to signify the group of human beings 
| living together under a common government, supreme or 

subordinate, e.g. the people of Holland, or Belgium, or 
Australia, or the British Empire. By the very fact that these 
people are subject to a common government, they have 
common interests and activities, and are therefore entitled to 
be called a community. It is desirable, of course, that they 
should have many other common interests as well as subjection 
toa common government ; because the greater the number of 
their common interests, the greater their chances of harmony 
and unity. But still, it will be sufficient for our purposes if 
they are a people under a common government. 

By the term “State,” on the other hand, it is convenient 
to express the organisation of government itself, i.e. the 
institutions by which government is carried on. Among 
rudimentary peoples such institutions hardly exist ; and, there- 
fore, there is no “State” at all. Such government as is 
carried on is effected by the personal activity of the ruler, 
aided by such ceremonies and appeals to superstition as the 
Inventiveness of the primitive imagination can suggest. But 
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in all civilised communities (especially those with long histories 
government is carried on by means of elaborate institution, 
such as Parliaments, Boards, Kings, Presidents, Councils, Lay 
Courts, and the like, with which the individual has beg 
familiar from early manhood, and to which he is accustomed 
to render obedience. To these institutions of government, 
regarded as a collective whole, it is desirable to give the name 
of “State,” and to the persons who administer them the title 
of “ State officials”; though it must be confessed that the 
latter suggestion does not entirely accord with practice—e.g, it 
is not usual to call members of Parliament “ State officials” 
But the really important thing, again, is to distinguish between 
the. institutions, which are permanent, and the officials who 
work them, and who are, to a greater or less extent, temporary, 
To the institutions alone can the term “State” be propa 
applied ; though it is one of the dangers of all political 
machinery that the officials who administer it tend to re 

themselves, and to be regarded by others, as “ the State.” 

These preliminary distinctions, academic as they may seem, 
are very necessary if we would understand that often-expressed, 
but not seldom misunderstood, characteristic of English life, 
its individualism as regards the State. If they are borne in 
mind, much that is at first sight puzzling in English institu. 
tions will become clear. 

English law reflects in a very intimate manner the spirit of 
the English community. Though it has long been ad- 
ministered by State tribunals, though much of it has been 
consciously enacted by Parliament, which is, of course, a State 
organ, yet a knowledge of its history reveals a time when the 
only law with which the Englishman was familiar was the | 
customs of his immediate neighbours, the “ folk-right ” of his 
township and hundred, as expounded by the local elders in 
their moots. The origin of custom is a mystery which, 
fascinating as it is, cannot be discussed here; it is sufficient to 
say that custom is a spontaneous growth, in the sense that it. 
is not imposed by any outside authority, but is generated by 
unconscious action within the community which adopts it. 

With the establishment of a strong central monarchy in 
England after the Norman Conquest, this easy-going condition } 
of affairs ceased to exist ; and the action of the King’s judges 
in going regularly round the country to redress grievances 
speedily brought the administration of justice within the scopé 
of the State organisation. Had those judges in their decisions 
continued strictly to follow local custom in each case, there 
would never have been such a thing as English law, but only | 
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ayast number of local customs enforced by the State. Being 
dficials of a strong central monarchy, they did not do this, 
at any rate in all cases, but, by a process the details of which 
ge obscure, they harmonised the various local customs into 
me “common law,” which did much to create a strong 
gational life in England at a time when many Continental 
countries were still without a national sentiment at all. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that, in thus 
fomulating the common law, the King’s judges imposed 
on the country an alien code, to which the English were 
obliged to submit. On the contrary, it was the boast of the 
judges from the earliest times that they created no new 
law, but merely followed immemorial custom; and though 
this claim was doubtless exaggerated, the mere fact that it 
was made shows the desire of the judges to avoid introducing 
new rules. Probably owing to the fact that England is a 
small country, which was settled by colonists of a homogeneous 
type, the differences between the various local customs were 
| not great, and the task of harmonising them not overwhelming. 
Moreover, it is not always realised that, even at the present 
} day, local custom plays a substantial part in the English 
administration of justice. One important form of land tenure 
| is governed entirely, or almost entirely, by local manorial 
custom; and where any contract is silent upon a point 
governed by a local or trade custom, that custom, unless 
manifestly unreasonable, is held to govern it. 

Once more: though, since the centralisation of justice in 
the thirteenth century, vast additions to the original English 
| “common law ” have been made by Parliamentary statute, yet 
it must be remembered that Parliament is a representative 
body which, during the first five centuries of its existence, was 
| tepresentative not merely of localities, but of local com- 
munities, each, by its spontaneous life, gradually increasing the 
output of custom, and that much Parliamentary legislation, 
during that long period, was avowedly based on petitions 
| seeking the enforcement of the “ good customs of the realm.” 
And though, doubtless, with the spread of rationalism in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, legislation tended to 
assume a more scientific character, especially under the guid- 
ance of Bentham, yet the rationalist’s ideal of a code, or 
universal and uniform collection of express rules, has never 
been realised in England, nor, except among a very few 
reformers, does there appear to be the least desire for such a 
development. Whatever criticisms may from time to time 

made upon the cost or complexity of English legal pro- 
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ceedings, or the apparent inconsistencies of English legal rules, 
the general public is well content to live under a legal system. 
which it feels to be, to a large extent, its own production, anj_ 


to reflect, in a vague way, the national ideal of a strong but erl 
lenient central authority which stands for uniformity, combined m 
- with much local Variety in details. ‘Thus does the Englishman & It is 2 
puzzle strangers by his combination of the two apparently in. & aly to 
consistent ideals of order and freedom. local. tr 
Another puzzling characteristic of the Englishman is his % compat 
deep respect for law, combined with his fierce resentment of % wo di 
any exercise of authority which he considers to be excessive; ™ transfel 
but here again the historical retrospect helps us to solve ™ against 
the mystery. In many countries, law is the symbol of & ceeding 
authority ; and resistance to law and resistance to authority are @& tribune 
there the same thing. Not so to the Englishman. To him, & daimat 
law is not so much the symbol of authority as the expression ™ disappt 
of freedom. It is his own production, the instrument for @ by on¢ 
giving effect to his ideals of life. Not only in England, but in & institu’ 
colonies established by English emigration, the lawbreaker is @ interes 
looked upon, not as a hero, but as a nuisance, and, if the law. @% Older 
breaker happens to be a State official, as a specially dangerous @ lawsui 
nuisance. It is one of the most striking features of the English @ King’s 
civil war of the seventeenth century that the Parliamentarian & which 
party, though technically “rebels,” persistently maintained, @ have b 
and with justice, that it was they who were asserting the law @ the 
against a king who was breaking it; and the result of that Cl 
heroic struggle, despite the apparent victory of the Crown, @ md cl 
was to establish what is, perhaps, the most striking feature of @ ad m 
English government, the “Rule of Law.” By that rule, no @% mpor 
excuse, not even the King’s personal command, is a defence to # it 1s « 
an accusation against: a State official that he has broken the @ precec 
law to the disadvantage of a private citizen. The plea of “act @ advise 
of State,” so familiar to foreign tribunals, cannot be pleaded in @ of E 
England (even under present conditions) to an action againsta @ conve 
State official by a British subject. And such an action is tried, @ branc 
not in an administrative tribunal, i.e. a tribunal controlled by & delibe 
the Executive, but in an ordinary civil tribunal, presided over § 1s enf 
by a judge whose position is independent of the favour of the ® the s 
Government, and consisting of a jury of private citizens whose ¥ the o 
sympathies are invariably in favour of the private citizen as It 
against the State official. The historical explanation of this — Take 
important rule, so strikingly characteristic of English law that @ Savin 
it is said to be peculiar to countries which have adopted that © spher 
law, is that in England the Judiciary had become a powerful § 18 no 
organisation before the development of a strong Executive — by J 
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A ‘Bat the rule is so typical of English character, that it is 
ible that the historical explanation is itself a result of 
the psychological. 









erhaps the most curious feature of the English legal 

nbinel # system is the humble view which it takes of its own limitations. 
shmay @ It is a long cry to the time when the King’s courts existed 
tly in. only to deal with evils for which there was no remedy in the 
local tribunals of the self-governing communities. But, until 

is his | comparatively recent times, the ordinary English tribunals 
ent of @ would not (except in the case of mercantile bills) recognise the 






sive; transfer of any “chose in action,” z.e. any claim by one citizen 
solve ™ against another which could only be enforced by legal pro- 
01 of ® ceedings. The State itself discouraged application to its own 







ity are @ tribunals in respect of any claim purchased from the original 
> him, @ claimant; and though this severe rule has now substantially 
ession ™ disappeared, yet it is still a rule of English law that any attempt 
it for @ by one citizen to support, or “ maintain,” legal proceedings 







ut in @ instituted by or against another, unless from motives of common 
ker ig @ interest or charity, is a civil, and even a criminal, offence. 
> lay. @ Older provisions concerning “ barrators,” and “stirrers-up of 







erous ™ lawsuits,” have fallen into practical disuse ; but to this day the 
nglish @ King’s judges regard with disfavour any activity in litigation 
arian @™ Which they regard as excessive. “This action ought never to 
rined, # have been brought,” is an expression not infrequently uttered 






on the judicial bench. 
Closely connected with this reserved attitude is the hard 






















own, ™@ 4nd clear distinction which English law makes between legal 
ire of @ and moral duty. Whatever may have been the source of that 
e, 0 ™ important branch of English law which is known as “ Equity,” 
ceto @ it is certain that it now depends as strictly upon statute and 
1 the @ precedent as the older common law. As strictly, be it said 
“act @ advisedly ; for in spite of the somewhat misleading disclaimers 
edin @ of English judges, it is quite certain that the process of 
nsta ™ Converting morality into law goes on surely, if slowly, in all 
ried, @ branches of English law. But the process is slow and 
d by @ deliberate; and the boundary line between legal duty, which 
over @ isenforced by State penalties, and moral duty, which is left to 
the @ the sanction of public opinion, always leaves a large field to 
hose @ the operation of purely moral remedies. 

n as It would be easy to multiply examples of this truth. 
this § Take, for example, the principle of salvage, or reward for - 
that @ Saving life or property. This principle, except in the special 
that @ sphere of maritime proceedings (derived from foreign sources), 
rful § Snot recognised by English law, though it is freely practised 
tive. # by English manners. Thus, a poor man who finds and 
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restores, perhaps at great loss of time to himself, a valuabk 


chattel lost by a rich man, has no legal claim against the latty 
for a reward—not even if he risks his life in the process, }j 
is the same with positive duties. A man who sees a chilf 
drowning, whom he might rescue without risk or loss of time 
is subject to no legal penalty. It is not attempted here ty 
justify this state of things ; it is merely described to illustrate 
the attitude of English law. But the writer, as an English. 
man, may venture to plead that, in spite of this apparent 
imperfection of English law, the willingness to do volun 
service, sometimes at great risk, is not noticeably less ip 
England than in other countries, and that unorganised public 
opinion is, in some cases, more efficacious than law. 
Nowhere in English law is this limitation of legal control 
more striking than in the English rules of testamentary dis. 
position. As is well known, almost every civilised system of 
law, except the English and systems derived from the English, 
places a restriction on the power of a parent to disinherit his 
children, or to exclude his spouse from all share of his property, 
without good cause. In English law, no such restriction 


exists; and a wealthy man may bequeath every penny of his § 
fortune to a ballet-dancer or a society for spreading absuri’ 


religious tenets, leaving his virtuous widow and deserving 


children penniless. Doubtless, in the social classes which have 
been in easy circumstances for two or three generations, the | 


practice of making marriage settlements restricts (though it 
does not entirely abolish) this power; but among the thousands 
of wealthy Englishmen who have become rich in middle and 
later life the power exists unfettered, and the trend of recent 
legislation, such as the statutes enabling married women to 
dispose of their property, is actually to increase it. The 
extreme scantiness of the legal code which regulates the 
relations between parents and children during their lifetime is 
but another illustration of the same principle; while the narrow 
scope of the English Law of Guardianship is a standing souree 
of wonder to foreign jurists. It is true, again, that the 
deficiencies of this law are largely balanced by the frequency 
and comprehensiveness of settlement trusts, which may, by 
English law, be created by will as readily as by marriage 
articles; but it is obvious that such purely private arrange: 
ments, which are controlled entirely by the discretion of the 
parent, are, from a legal standpoint, no compensation for the 
absence of fixed legal rules. Again, the Englishman can only 
plead that there are, perhaps, as much genuine family feeling 
and parental responsibility in England as in other countries. . 
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If we turn from the substance of the law to the methods of 
enforcing it, the same attitude of aloofness on the part of the 
| State is evident. It is less easy here to give illustrations 


df without becoming involved in technicalities which would only 


weary the general reader. But one illustration is so striking 
that it cannot be overlooked. The essential distinction between 
| civil and criminal procedure is, of course, that the former 
is conducted by the party aggrieved to obtain satisfaction for 
| his personal loss, while the latter is conducted by the State to 
' secure the punishment of offenders. In theory, the principles 
| of the two are as wide as the poles apart. Civil procedure 
| islitigatory ; that is to say, it is a contest between two private 
citizens, standing on the same level, in which the judge acts as 
impartial arbiter. Criminal procedure is an inquisition by the 
State, held in the interests of the community; the party aggrieved 
| merely acting as an important, though not essential, witness. 
In English law, not only has the party aggrieved no pecuniary 
interest, save in cases of larceny, in the punishment of the 
offender (there is no partie civile in English criminal procedure), 
but until quite recently he was expected to conduct the 
criminal proceedings virtually at his own expense, and to 
sustain the burden of producing the necessary evidence, except 
in such grave cases as were deemed worthy of being “taken 
up by the police.” If he were successful, he then had to 
Z undergo the further expense of a civil action to recover com- 
| — for his private loss; if he failed, he ran the risk of 

ing subjected to an action for “malicious prosecution” by 
the accused. In the circumstances, it is hardly wonderful 
that, some forty years ago, it was found necessary to establish 
| anew department of justice, that of the Director of Public 
| Prosecutions, to do the work which the State had been sup- 
_ posed, for at least three hundred years, to do. The only 
alternative was to continue to allow the escape of notorious 
| @iminals whom their victims declined to prosecute. 

It is a more difficult task to explain how those branches 
of English law which are, undoubtedly, fuller and.more minute 
in their regulations than the corresponding branches of Conti- 
nental legal systems, do, in fact, aim at encouraging individual 
| Initiative rather than at controlling it. It would appear to be 
obvious that the more law the less liberty; but again the 
key to the mystery is the fact that English law is less the 
| €xpression of the will of authority than of the spontaneous 
desires of the community. 

The most conspicuous example of the proposition to be 
maintained is the English Law of Contract—that is to say, the 
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law which compels the citizen to carry out engagements: volyp. 
tarily entered into by him. English law is incomparably mo. 


sweeping in its rules on this subject than most Continenj - oppo 


systems. Broadly speaking, and up to a certain point, th 
history of the Law of Contract is the same in all civilised’ 
countries. Step by step the State has extended its protection 
to one kind of contractual engagement after another. In the’ 
earliest days, the tendency was to clothe with legal protectio, 
any engagement made in accordance with a certain ceremonial, 
which was held to imply religious or State sanction. 4s 
the belief in ceremony waned, the tendency was to regard 
the form of contracts as immaterial, and to insist y 
“cause,” 2.¢. the object of the parties in their transaction, 
Thus legal systems have come to enforce contracts of sale, 
hiring, partnership, and the like. But hardly any system,’ 
other than the English, has taken the bold step of undertaking 
to enforce all contracts which conform to a simple test, pro- 
vided, of course, that they do not aim at objects manif 
immoral or undesirable. The test adopted by English laws & 
that of mutuality ; and it is, surely, as fair a test as could bk 
desired, as well as one of the most comprehensive. If A 
promises to do or forbear to do a certain act in return fora 
counter-promise by B, English law does not inquire into the 
motives of the parties, or the comparative value of the 
romises, nor does it ask what sort of a contract this may be; 
it is enough that the parties have shown by their mutual oblige 
tions that they intended to contract on a business footing. 

But this comprehensiveness, so far from extinguishing in- 
dividual initiative, or even restricting it, obviously encourages 
it to the highest degree. It is the very antithesis of the system 
which limits the activities of the individual to prescribed 
courses; and though, doubtless, it has been found necessary 
in recent times to forbid as illegal, or at least to refuse to 
enforce, contracts having certain objects which, a century 290, 
would have been looked upon as blameless, or even praise 
worthy, yet the principle of “freedom of contract” is still a 
cherished object of English law, so jealously regarded by the’ 
Courts that the fact that a contract aims at restricting it i 
itself an objection to the validity of that contract. 

A similar criticism applies to that branch of English law 
known as the-Law of Torts. This branch deals with those 
offences (other than breaches of :contract) which are left to be 
made the subject of civil proceedings by the party aggrieved. 
Minor assaults, defamation, deceit in trade, simple trespass 0 & 
land or chattels, are conspicuous examples. ene: again, the | 
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jaw of Fngland is incomparably more detailed than the codes 
' of most Continental countries ; but the effect is precisely the 

posite to that which might have been expected. Most Con- 
tinental codes contain a general provision to the effect that 







civilised (any breach of law or morals by which a person suffers damage 
otection may be made the subject of an action of this kind. Conse- 
In the quently, it is in the power of the State’s official, the judge, in 





countries governed by those codes, to punish or restrain any 
| action which it considers to be contra bonos mores. In Eng- 
Jand it is necessary for the aggrieved party, before he can 
succeed in an action of this kind, to prove that his opponent 
has committed precisely one of the offences contained in the 
not very extensive list of “torts” known to English law. A 
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of sal remarkable example occurred some years ago, when a new- 

system, @ comer ina suburban neighbourhood gave to his house a name 
S| 









rtaking similar to that which had long been borne by a neighbouring 
st, pro- house. Great inconvenience naturally ensued to the occupier 
nifestly @ of the older house, who thereupon brought an action to restrain 
law is @ the continuance of the practice. Owing to the special wording 
uld be @ ofarecent statute, the complainant had an exceptional chance 
If 4 @ ofsuccess. Nevertheless, he was defeated, on the ground that 







1 forg m the defendant had committed no “tort” known to the law, 
to the @ though he might have been guilty of a breach of good manners. 
of the It has been already suggested that, in his steadfast resist- 







ay be; ace to. the application of authority, the Englishman has 
obliga. ever been consciously influenced by any definite theory of 
g. the nature of the State. The contributions of England to 





political science have been practical, rather than speculative. 
It is well known that the British Constitution has never 
(save during the brief interlude of the Civil War) been em- 
bodied in any authoritative document, and that many of the 
chief rules of that Constitution have been established by indi- 
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er vidual action in the courts of law. In these contests, the 
y ago, @ Englishman has rarely appealed to fundamental principles, or 
yraise- even to arguments based on utility. He has been content 
still a to urge, either that there is no precedent for the exercise of 
vy the authority complained of, or, on the other hand, that he is 





warranted by precedent in claiming the right which he asserts. 
Even where a constitutional right has been asserted by a 
representative body—for example, in the Petition of Right 
rced to Charles I. in 1628, or the Bill of Rights accepted 
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to be y William of Orange in 1689—it has been asserted in a precise 
eved, and definite form, not as a fundamental principle of political 
sg to @ Science. Thus it is asserted in the Petition of Right, not that 





1, the “freedom is the undoubted right of every citizen,” but “that 
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no freeman, in any such manner as is before mentioned, hy 
imprisoned or detained.” In the Bill of Rights, it is not laiq 
down that all exercise of military authority is‘ a violation of 
personal liberty, but that “the raising or keeping a standi 
army within the kingdom in time of peace, unless it be wil 
the consent of Parliament, is against law.” 

To this uniformity of practical and specific steps jn 


English constitutional history, there is one striking exception, — 


It occurred at a time of acute crisis, when James II. had 
virtually abandoned his throne but his successor had not 
been formally chosen. It was probably clear to all moderate 
politicians, that the only possible successor was William of 
Orange; but great difficulty was found in discovering 4 
theoretical justification for a proposal which, in any case, was 
bound to shock the feelings of many worthy people, and which, 
if advocated on injudicious grounds, might have produced civil 
war. In this crisis, the representatives of the nation in the 
House of Commons resolved that King James had broken the 
Original Contract between king and people, and that the 
throne was (for that and more specific reasons) vacant. The 
theory of the Original Contract, which professed to find the 
origin of society in a compact between rulers and ruled, had, 
of course, no foundation in fact; but it expressed, in a con- 
venient form, the deep-seated instincts of the more active 
English politicians of the day, who had undoubtedly driven 
James from the kingdom, and invited William to succeed him, 


Moreover, the men who had deposed James, and whose fathers 1 


had deposed and executed James’s father, had no intention 
whatever of handing over James’s throne to William except 
upon conditions which, in substance though not in form, 
would unquestionably be in the nature of a “ contract between 
king and people.” Thus the theory of an Original Contract, 
in a very remarkable way, fitted both the psychology and the 
circumstances of the occasion, and still, despite the recent 
advances in historical study which have rendered it untenable 
as an expression of historical truth, does unquestionably, in 
quite a singular way, embody the dominant feelings of the 
mass of Englishmen with regard to the State. 


But if this be true, the theory of the Original Contract { 


will at least afford some clue to the Englishman’s conception 
of the State and his relations thereto. And though it is 
difficult to formulate a theory which has never been reduced 
to authoritative form, which, though professing to be historical, 
will not stand the test of historical examination, and which, it 
the hands of different exponents, leads to diametrically opposite 
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practical conclusions, yet it is possible to say that it implies an 
_ attitude of mind wholly individual, wholly inconsistent with 
that attitude which regards the State as an abstract, omni- 

tent, all-embracing Power, before which the individual is 
helpless. A contract can only be made with a person ; it 
implies the exercise of free will on both sides ; its obligations 
(at least in the English view) are mutual; failure of the one 
arty to perform his obligations releases the other from his. 
tt is not without significance that the English, despite their 
love of freedom, have clung so tenaciously to the idea of king- 
ship, even in their most democratic moods. A monarch is an 
individual, though he is doubtless something more; and the 
English have always found it far easier to understand and deal 
with an individual than with an abstraction such as a Republic, 
or even a “State.” The rarity of the word “State” in English 
ublic law is a matter of common observation ; and it may be 
said that the fact points to a poverty of imagination, an 
inability to grasp abstractions. The charge may be true; but 
the inference suggested may not be correct. 

For if it is suggested, as it sometimes unquestionably is, 
that the Englishman’s want of political imagination causes 
him to be deficient in patriotism, in public spirit, and in 
breadth of view, the Englishman is entitled to point out 
certain facts which, at any rate at first sight, appear to make 
it difficult to accept the suggestion. To take a very concrete 
and obvious example, it is difficult to suppose that a nation 
deficient in patriotism could have built up, and main- 
tained for upwards of a century, that remarkable political 
fabric the British Empire. After all, judged either by its 
geographical area, by its diversity, or by its population, 
the British Empire is unquestionably the greatest political 
achievement of modern history ; judged by a combination of 
all three elements, it is incomparably the greatest. And yet 
this Empire has been founded and maintained, in the teeth of 
keen rivalry, by a nation, or rather by a small group of 
kindred nations, the vast majority of whom have been strong 
individualists. And although the contributions of Great 
Britain to literature, science, painting, architecture, and 
sculpture have not been so eminent as her contributions 
to political science, yet they have been considerable; and, 
after all, it is precisely in political science that excessive 
individualism might have been expected to be fatal. 

Is there not an explanation of the mystery? The average 
Englishman unquestionably believes that the presumption is 
m favour of individual enterprise against collective action. 
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Whilst he is a loyal subject of the Crown, and regards withoy 
hostility the officials who exercise the authority of the State, 
he is by no means prepared to accept the view that, ong 
disputed point, the official is necessarily right and the private 
citizen wrong. He has been accustomed, for many generations | 
to criticise, publicly and with the utmost freedom, every action 
of the State; and he has invented an elaborate system of 

olitical administration which enables him to do this without 
in the least degree reflecting on the character or wisdom of the 
monarch himself, the Head of the State. The working of that 
system is far too complicated a matter to be discussed at the 
end of an article on another subject; but it may be said, 
briefly, that its very existence depends upon a loyal recogni- 
tion of the fact, that even the most cherished convictions must | 
give way to the good of the community. Such a system could 
never have been practised by a nation whose members declined 
to subordinate individual to public ends. 

In truth, the real essence of the Englishman’s individualism 
is this: that before he submits to authority he must be con- 
vinced that the claim to exercise that: authority is sound, 
In such affairs the Englishman’s two great guides are pre 
cedent and reason, or, as he would probably prefer to call i 
“common sense.” Show him that the claim is warranted by 
precedent, and he will submit, however reluctantly. Convince” 
him by patient reasoning that it is based on the good of the | 
community, or even of humanity at large, and there is no 
sacrifice that he will not make, even to fortune and life itself. 
For the Englishman’s individualism is really an expression 
of his deep-rooted conviction of the dignity and worth of. 
common human nature, which may be persuaded, but may 
not be treated as mere soulless clay. And it has yet tobe 
proved that this attitude is less calculated to realise the highest 
human ideals, than that of a blind, unreasoning submission to 
the exercise of human authority. 


EDWARD JENKS. 


Lincoitn’s INN. 








JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: THE FACTS 








at the AND ITS CAUSE. 
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must 

could ® Tye increase of juvenile delinquency demands the serious 
clined attention of members of all the churches. The Home Secretary 





at a Conference held last October pointed out that the aver- 







alism increase in juvenile crime in the great towns was 30 per 
' cent. during the last few months. In the metropolitan police 
und, % grea alone the number of boys under fourteen years of age 
charged with offences was in 1914, 1708. ‘This number 
increased in 1915 to 1718. But in 1916 the number of these 








young persons brought before the courts increased in a single 
vince quarter as compared with the same quarter in the previous 
the year from 1804 to 2005. 
:o The causes of this increase are various. Mr D’Eyncourt— 
self the well-known metropolitan magistrate—in a farewell speech 
sil made on his retirement last November, blames inter alia the 
h of # Children’s Act, which has prevented children between the age 






mee, of fourteen and sixteen being whipped or sent to prison. 
o be “Magistrates,” he said, “hesitate to send children to a refor- 
hest @ matory school for five years,” and it cannot be doubted that 
n to offenders between those ages “know,” as he put it, “that 





nothing can be done,” and act upon that knowledge. 

In this connection the Chief Constable of Leeds stated that 
the reforms which it was hoped would be brought about by 
the Children’s Act in 1908 were not being realised. Never- 
theless, the pathetic fact must be recorded that of the 2913 
children that were admitted to the industrial school in 1915, 
there were no less than 1832 children under twelve and 112 
under six. Mr Cecil Chapman, the magistrate of the Tower 
Bridge police court, found that from November 1915 to January 
1916 children’s delinquencies had increased by 40 per cent., 
almost all of them being cases of theft. 


Police statistics at Leeds show a remarkable increase of 
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indictable offences among juveniles. 
reports that out of 8881 young persons who were brought 
before the courts in 1915, 204 were under the age of sixteen, 
In his opinion the causes of these delinquencies were the lack 
of parental control owing to the fathers being with the colour, 
and the absence of male teachers at elementary schools. 

In the opinion of the Leeds Juvenile Advisory Com. 
mittee another factor which has contributed largely to the 
lamentable increase of juvenile crime is the harmful influence 


exerted on young minds by kinema shows. Some children, 


they say, have developed such a craze for these exhibitions, 
that they have resorted to various forms of petty theft in order 
to obtain money for admission; whilst the criminal nature 
of many of the films has undoubtedly had a serious effect in 
corrupting their morals and in seducing them from the path 
of rectitude and honesty. ‘They feel that films which picture 
theft, arson, murder, and the like should be absolutely pro. 
hibited when children are present. A disquieting thing 
noticed by that Committee is that boys no longer care to play 
football or cricket in the open spaces provided in the public 
parks. The picture-house has to a great extent taken the 
place of cricket and football. 

An example of the injurious suggestion of the film was 
given in The Times, Oct. 5, 1916. ‘Only last week,” said a 
writer, “we had a letter from a father, saying he had found 
his boy trying to throttle his sister, as he had seen a man 


throttling a woman at the picture-palace.” It has, no doubt, & 


become fashionable for these juvenile offenders when brought 
into court to fasten the responsibility of their offence on the 
picture-palace. We must take their statements with reserve, 
but there can be no question that films which depict daring 
crimes or scenes of bloodshed and catastrophe must have a 
pernicious influence upon the sensitive and imaginative mind 
of the child. 

With regard to Liverpool, a Joint Committee of Justices 
and members of the Education Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mr Legge, Director of Education, met last April, 
and after seventeen meetings to take evidence from those 


specially cognisant of the facts, reported on the 11th of | 


October. In addition to the oral questions, a series of 
questions was addressed to the teachers in the elementary 


schools. Nearly all the evidence or opinion sought laid special — 


stress on the lack of parental control. The report goes on to 
say that in some measure this is owing to the absence of 
fathers on war service, but in the main it arises from the 
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neral want of discipline in the homes which existed before 
as well as since the outbreak of the war. They deplore the 
remarkable disregard of responsibility to their children shown 
by parents, and they urge a closer co-operation than usually 
exists between the school teachers and the parents. They 
think that if parents were in a greater degree than at present 
legally responsible for their children’s misdeeds, the former 
would have a greater incentive to keep their offspring under 
control. They think that the justices ought to have power to 
order the birching of boys between the ages of fourteen to six- 
teen, and the number of strokes increased from six to twelve. 
_ The Liverpool Committee recognise the difficulties that 
teachers have in the correction of their pupils, and call 
attention to the fact that school teachers possess considerable 
powers of discipline over their pupils even out of school hours, 
and that the education code clearly contemplates the duty 
of master to pupil as not limited to teaching, but that he is 
| entrusted with the moral training and guidance of his pupils. 
Teachers, they think, ought to. be more clearly and definitely 
| protected by statute when acting in the exercise of such 
wers out of school, though under the existing law, as decided 
in Cleary v. Booth, 18938, those powers are undoubtedly already 
theirs. They also draw attention to the vicious influence of 
street trading on the character of boys. The evidence on 
| this point, they say, was overwhelming. ‘They consider that 
_ all children of both sexes under sixteen years of age should be 
| prohibited entirely from trading in the streets. The harmful- 
hess of this street trading on child character is recognised- in 
| Scotland as well as England, but notwithstanding the fact 
that under the Children’s Act (1903) any local authority may 
make bye-laws in respect of street trading by persons under 
the age of sixteen, it is found that many such authorities admit 
street trading from the age of eleven upwards. 

They agree with the Leeds Committee in deploring the 
passion for the kinema show amongst juveniles which has led 
to petty theft, and in this connection they call attention to the 
unfortunate practice of shopkeepers who display articles out- 
side their shops and in the entrances. They think that in 
many cases children are thus tempted to steal unobserved. 
They made a great point of the need of lodging-houses that 
are supervised and controlled for youths up to eighteen. They 
know how many a boy has begun a down-grade course by 
determining to leave home and setting up for himself in a 
lodging-house often resorted to by older men. of doubtful 
character, 
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The Committee realised the need of more open spaces ae 
playgrounds to be provided in order that children should” 
find a healthy outlet for their superabundant energy. Many 


children who have no occupation after school hours neces @ 


sarily at present have recourse to the streets. Crime js 
often due, they say, to misdirected energy. The multiplying 
of the means of healthy education is to be encouraged, and in | 
this connéction they cannot speak too highly of the evidence 
given as to the activities of the Boy Scouts. Every induce. — 
ment should be offered, they say, to young persons to continue 
their education after school age. 

Now with regard to Manchester, there, owing to the fact | 
that 781 cases had come before the magistrates during last | 
year, and that between January 1911 and December 1915, © 
2741 cases were considered by the justices in the Juvenile 
Court—a percentage of 4:2 per 1000 of all the Manchester © 
children under fourteen years of age—it was thought well to 
obtain statistics and to hold a conference of those interested | 
in the question. This was held under the chairmanship of 
Mr Spurley Hey, the Director of Education, in October 1916, | 

The first thing that was noted was that 92'2 per cent. of | 
offences had been committed by boys and only 7°8 by girls. 
The tendency to commit offences was greatest in children — 
apparently irrespective of sex, of twelve years old, but over 
twelve the number of offences committed by boys decreased, 
and though much less in number, offences by girls increased 
gradually throughout school age. Out and away the greatest 
number of offences committed by boys was theft. The next 
greatest number was “breaking in,” or burglary. It was 
established as a fact that a large proportion of those juvenile 
offences were committed by boys organised into gangs for © 
criminal purposes. Thus, as an example, in a gang whose | 
object was stealing, a coloured riband was worn in the button- — 
hole by the boy who stole most during the week. A typical 
week’s plunder consisted of gold-tipped cigarettes, toffee, and 
fruit. With regard to the cause of the increase of juvenile 
crime, the increase is marked not only amongst school children | 
but amongst children of fourteen and sixteen. ‘This is evidenced 


by the fact that the cases committed to industrial schools and 


reformatories in 1914 were respectively 16°7 and 23°5 per cent. 
above the average of the preceding years. The Conference 
was of opinion that the main ascertainable causes differ only — 
in degree from those existent in peace time, and are largely 
constant factors in the general problem of juvenile crime. © 
Incapable or indifferent parents who cannot or will not main- 
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® tain position in the home is one cause of it. Another cause 
jg the insubordination of children and refusal to recognise 
parental authority by reason of the better education of the 
child. The children have discovered that they can do sums 
wicker than their parents, can air their French at home, tell 
ir parents facts of earth and sea and sky, which the parents 
did not know, and therefore in a sense they despise them. An 
example is given in the Conference report of a girl of nine 
‘who refused to obey her father, and gave as her reason that he 
could not do her home-work if he tried. 
A third cause, says the Manchester report, is a disinclina- 
tion of parents to punish their children. They refrain from 
administering any form of corporal punishment to them. A 


® fourth cause is the absence from home of elder male relations. 


Even where the father has not enlisted the elder brother has. 
It is probable that these elder brothers have had more to do in 
keeping the youngsters in their places than the fathers of this 

neration have ever had. Again, the fathers who remain in 

gland have, through pressure of this war, been obliged to be 
less at home owing to prolonged hours of work. In addition 
to this, many mothers have also absented themselves from 
home owing to munition work. 

The next cause spoken of by the Manchester Conference 
is the mentality of juvenile offenders. ‘Teachers and others 
agree that the leaders of juvenile gangs are alert and precocious 
hoys, rather of supernormal than subnormal intellects. The 
duller children are led into mischief by these quicker-witted 
hoys ana are easily dominated by them. ‘The influence of bad 
literature, the penny dreadful, the downgrade poster and post 
card, and the crime film, have a good deal to answer for, it 
is thought, in the way of incentive to crime. The craze for 
the picture-palace is very marked, and the picture-house habit 
among .the children has been increased because the children 
are under less restraint. Again, the school hours are. shorter, 
the streets are dark, and the children have been thrown more 
on to the streets. 

There is no lack of employment and no lack of money to 
spend on the pictures. The number of children who habitually 
attend kinematograph shows is very striking. In Liverpool 
13,000 attended in one day. In Manchester, where there are 
ninety-nine of these picture-palaces, careful inquiry among 
certain schools showed that out of one school there were eighty- 
five boys in the 6th and 7th standards of whom forty-seven 


® tended twice in the week, and only ten did not attend at all. 


Out of 198 boys it was shown that only twenty-two were non- 
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picture-palace must not be condemned wholesale without 
tabulating the results intellectual and moral, show in a table 


what type of films are educative for good and what for bad, | 


When one notes how the adventure and crime films awaken 
the imitative faculty for evil as well as good in children and 
excite them so that they lose sleep, and that the comic films, 
though they develop some sense of humour, increase buffoonery 
and practical joking, and when it is remembered how many 
cases of theft are known to be the result of a determination to 
get to the picture-palace at all costs, it is high time, as indeed 
the Home Office has come to believe, that drastic censorship 
of the pictures is necessary. Though it is probable that the 
educational value of the film has been overrated, there is no 
question that the film proper is entertaining and informative, 
Let us see to it, therefore, that a film be fit for the child’s eyes, 
and then insist that picture-palace shall not interfere undall 
with the sleep and rest of the child. 

In this connection a sentence may be quoted from a letter 
lately received from Sir Robert Baden Powell. “ ‘The kinema,’ 


he writes, “is an undoubted attraction, and it has come to | 


stay. It might well be utilised and form a strong agent 


for good, and our idea is to have our own picture lanterms, § 


and to show educative and humorous films as a counter 
attraction to others. In America they are already using films 
to teach processes of manufacture, and we can use them also 
for nature study, as well as for history, geography, etc.” 

The Conference at Manchester recognised also that the 
gambling spirit among boys of school age was very prevalent, 
and they state that many automatic machines in a certain t 


of shep are standing inducements. There is a machine ca ed 


“The Clown,” another called the “The Electra,” which are 


games of chance that give prizes to be taken in kind from the 


shop. This, in the judgment of the Conference, will soon 
_cease in Manchester owing to a decision of the magistrates 
to make them illegal. 


But low-grade shops in that town provide back sitting: 
rooms where boys and girls may gather, where fruit drinks, | 


cigarettes, and game machines are the attractions. It is 
believed that these are among the causes of juvenile 
criminality. 

The Conference did not stop here. It puts on record -that 


one of the causes of this increase of juvenile crime is the wat — 
excitement in which we are all living. Soldiers in the streets, | 






attenders at the picture-house during a certain week. The 
Manchester Committee, who quite openly admit that the | 
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ictures in the newspapers, military bands, and flags are 

rs that awaken a combative spirit in boys, and this is 
reflected in their conduct. Flash-lights and air-guns were 
found to be in the possession of juvenile gangs who had 
absorbed something of the war spirit of their elders. It is 
notorious that in London vans have been stopped and looted 
on the pretence and make-belief that they were German 
supply wagons on their way to the front. 

Here, as in Leeds, the absence of men teachers owing to 
the war has added to the difficulty of maintaining discipline 
of a pre-war standard in the schools, and the effect of the 
shortening of school hours and the turning of the children 
into the street, many of them with no home to go to because 
their mothers were out at work, has added to the possibility 
of mischief. 

The Manchester Conference was of opinion that the war 
demand of juvenile labour, both for full-time and out-of-door 
employment, has also its dangers. There are 6000 children 
in Manchester employed for wages out of school hours, in 
running errands, delivering milk and newspapers. These 
children are increasingly thrown into the company of adults 
on more equal terms than they used to be. They earn money 
easily, and it is not surprising that they get: swelled heads and 


an idea of their self-importance which is dead against their 


listening to advice from their elders. The men workers 
among boys in lads’ clubs, lads’ brigades, and scout troops 
have much diminished because of the war, and thus the im- 
portant personal elements of discipline and example amongst 
the younger boys have ceased. 

The Conference realised that one of the basal difficulties 
was the want of proper home surroundings for the children, and 
they came to the conclusion that the result of the inquiry was 
an impeachment of parents rather than of children. 

They believed that the criminal offences attributed to 


- children were mainly due to unconsidered mischief and love of 


adventure rather than to the criminal instinct. They say that 
the qualities shown by many juvenile offenders are the very 


- ® qualities that the schools wish to develop, and that the problem 


ls to turn these qualities into proper channels. 

This is insisted upon by Sir Robert Baden Powell, in an 
admirable article on the prevention of so-called juvenile crime 
In the Headquarters’ Gazette for November last. In that 
article he appeals first for the co-ordination of all institutions 
that are dealing with young men, and gives an account of a 
flagrant example of juvenile crime recently reported in the 
Vor. XV.—No. 4. 42 
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ress. “Two small boys appeared on remand charged with 
Scaieborkine and setting on fire the house of Mr —_, jf 
was stated they had got into the empty house and had the: 
remained for five days, during which time they had laid a fix @ 
in every grate, burning books, etc. They had slept in even 
bed in the house, and had littered jam and flour all over the 
place. The chief constable reported that the interior of the 
house was a veritable pigsty. The inspector of the N.S.P.C.¢_ 
reported that the elder boy had stated that they had acquired. 
the art of burglary through seeing it on the films.” Sir Rober) 
Baden Powell, continuing, says, “Splendid fellows! They wer 
possessed with the spirit of high adventure. Had the kinem 
showed examples of gallant deeds of life-saving, they would 
probably have devoted themselves to that kind of activity 
with equal gusto. As it was, I expect they must have hada @ 
simply glorious time. They are young heroes to me, as I am | 
sure they are to themselves as well as to their schoolmates, 
What scouts they would make if they only had the chance— 






































and so would half of these so-called juvenile criminals. The W 
point is, can we give them the chance?” these 

The Medical Officer of Health for Westmorland, whos @ that v 
speech at the Manchester Conference was one of the mos & The | 
interesting speeches made, takes the same view. He realises & wisely 
that war conditions have accentuated juvenile crime. He says # hood 
the absence of fathers and male teachers, the lurid crime films % the n 
at kinemas, the abnormal wages earned too soon in life so that Si 
the boy in the home becomes the person to be consulted—all & to va: 
these are acute causes intensifying the trouble. But the ® wage 
essential cause of the trouble lies deeper. It lies in our mis & the f 
management of child nature, and it is a Nemesis on our past ® of an 
mishandling of the child. We have crammed the workers into & attra 
cities and forgotten the child. The adult escapes from the ® majo: 
horrible environment of the slums through the swing-doors of & for th 
a public-house. ‘There is a ghastly element of truth in the § maki 
judge’s remark, “the quickest way out of Salford is to get & adds, 
drunk.” : ® catch 

But what of the child? How is it to seek to escape? Think @ The 
of his restless, explosive little body thirsting for adventures! § tions 
We have filched his childhood from the slum lad, and the city % centr 
child twists and wriggles that little body between the bars of § with 
his penthouse. In other words, he gets into mischief, as we V 
prim and prosy grown-ups say. Not only have we mishandled § scher 
the child’s environment, but we have mishandled the childs § attra 
soul. Let us be honest with ourselves, and confess with Mr hath, 








Edmund Holmes that we have in the past over-emphas 
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‘the doctrine of original sin, with the desolating result that we 
have set great store on discipline by repression. We have 
dinned into the child whole strings of “ Don'ts!” What if 
there is a more excellent way? What if there is such a thing 
as original goodness to appeal to latent in every lad; deep 
down perhaps, but dormant, are instincts and inspirations 
which are noble and fine. Not all the grimness of the 
environment we have built round our children, not all 
‘our discipline by repression has killed these indestructible 


® cements in the child. They are there for us to guide into 


right channels. These same instincts of adventure are too 
en stifled by social necessity in that dim land we call the 
slums, too often they slowly waste away, or take the wrong 
turning for want of a guiding hand, and lead a lad into 
hooliganism and juvenile crime. Discipline let us have, by 
| all means, but let it be the discipline of the led and not the 
discipline of the driven ; less of the discipline of ‘form fours” 
and more of the discipline of ‘‘ form character.” 

We shall most of us agree with the speaker that it is alon 
these lines and the line developed by Sir Robert Baden Powel 
that we should look for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
The latter has shown us how to kindle into flame and guide 
wisely into right channels those very instincts in growing boy- 
hood that. we, as educationalists and formers of character for 
the new nation after this war, most desire. 

Sir Robert says the so-called juvenile crime can be traced 
to various causes, and is mainly the result of boys getting high 
wages and so becoming independent of parental control, and 
the fact that—other than the kinema—they have no kind 
of amusement outside their squalid homes. This counter- 
attraction we ought to be able to supply, and the large 
majority of boys would welcome it, provided that it was run 


® ‘or their recreation and not too obviously for the purpose of 


making them good. “Compulsory evening attendance,” he 
adds, “at school has been recommended, but this would hardly 
catch the older boys, and would be very difficult to apply. , 
The suggestion, then, with which some of our local associa- 
tions are experimenting, is this: to form large clubs in various 
centres of the city, and to run competitive games in connection 
with them.” 

We may live in hope that Sir Robert Baden Powell's 
scheme of central clubs for young people, to include such 
attractions as kinema, gymnasium, skating rink, swimming 
F bath, boxing room, noisy-games room, quiet-games room, drill 
} ‘om, workshops, reading room, and possibly refreshment room, 
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may be realised in all our larger cities. Could there be mop 
useful memorials of our gallant dead after the war than sud § oictur 
institutions ¢ | ve 3 

But the problem for us now is how to use such machin lay-C 
as we have for the safeguarding of the play-hours of the @ ma 
children. We have quite unnecessarily aided and abetted magis 
the mischief of youth by darkening our streets. It is darknes § child 

and not Satan that is finding mischief for idle hands to do. 

We have added to our difficulties by turning the school 
children at an earlier hour into théir only common playground 
—the streets,—and the evil has been intensified in munition 
areas by the fact that the mothers have filled their houses with 
lodgers, who, when they return tired out from their work, do 
not wish to be troubled by the noise of children. 

What, then, are we to do? Public-spirited individuals her § 
and there might gather a certain number of youths and girls’ 
from our day and Sunday schools into their own homes and 
give up two or three evenings in the week to teaching some. 
thing better than hooliganism, but the problem is too large to 
be dealt with in this sporadic manner, and we must turn for 
help to the system that is now working so admirably in twenty- ] 
four play-centres in the East End of London. I have been in 
correspondence with Mrs Humphry Ward, who started these 
play-centres at the Passmore-Edwards Settlement nineteen 
years ago. Beginning the first year with an attendance of 
418,113 children, these play-centres now deal with more than 
a million and a half of children in the year. The County 
Council schools are placed by the education authority a 
Mrs Humphry Ward’s service free of charge for lighting, 
heating, and caretaking. ‘They are open five evenings a wee 
from 5.30 to 7.80, and for an hour and a half on Saturday 
mornings. Each centre is under the direction of a paid 
superintendent, assisted by a staff of paid secretaries, and | 
voluntary help is also given. The children, from five to 
fourteen years of age, are chosen in the first instance by the 
head teachers of the four or five schools within easy reach of 
the centre. Most of them attend three evenings in the week, 
though in cases where the mother is from home, arrangements § 
are made for the children to attend every evening, and little 
ones under seven are also admitted every evening. In the 
larger centres the weekly attendances vary from 3500 to 4000 
in the week. Hand work, such as cooking, both for boys and 
girls, sewing, knitting, basket work, carpentering, clay model- 

ling, painting and drawing, dancing combined with old 
English song and nursery rhymes, musical drill, and gyi 
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nastics, games, acting, and the children’s library of story and 
| picture books—these are the pleasures and occupations which 

Se attracted the London children from the streets to the 
Jay-centres in ever-increasing numbers, and the result is 
testified to by one of the most active of the police court 
magistrates. Boys who before were frequently had up at the 
Children’s Court have been able to find in these play-centres 
an outlet for their superfluous energy, which has prevented 
them from joining the criminal classes. A superintendent of 
| one of the play-centres writes: “ I have been able to break up 
a club of boys who called themselves ‘The Clutching Hand 
Gang.’ They are as amenable as possible now.” 

This recreative occupation in the schools in winter is 
_ carried on in open spaces and playgrounds during the summer 
months. 

Now as to ways and means. The cost of each centre, 
roughly speaking, is £250 a annum. Payment of the staff 
is 4s. an evening. Specially trained teachers—such as drill 
instructors and manual instructors—are paid 5s. For the 
Babies’ room, and for infants of school age, a motherly working 
woman takes charge for 6s. a week. The superintendents 
begin at a salary of £45, rising to £50 after the first year, and 
travelling expenses are allowed up to 2s. 6d. a week. The 


® total cost for the last year’s working, which catered for a 


million and a half of children, was £5133, 15s. 7d., and this was 
met by voluntary subscription. But when we consider that 
| the work done is the formation of character and good citizen- 
| ship, and when we remember that “ between street-play and 
play-centre play there is all or nearly all the difference between 
making good citizens and bad citizens,” many of us feel that it 
isa matter not for private enterprise but for the central Board 
of Education and the Treasury to undertake. 
_ _ New York is able to teach London in this matter. There 
the education department is paying £6750 a year to private 
recreation centres for boys and girls in buildings in the winter 
and for playgrounds and parks in the summer, and in addition 
it pays £2250 to private trainers and instructors.’ 

Side by side with this, more certainly ought to be done in 
the summer months in the way of organising and superintend- 
ing the games of our young people, and to this end it would 
| be well if at once throughout the whole of our elementary 
schools the system of preefects could be introduced. 

1 Since the above was written our Education Authority has issued a circular 


to school managers urging them to allow their schools to be used for this 
purpose, and offering to pay one-half the cost under certain conditions. 
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We cannot allow so many young lives to run to waste 
in the past. The oo as Sir Robert Baden Powell py: 
it, is paying 20s. on schools for making the children efficieyt : 
citizens, and he is paying 30s. on prisons and police for rectify. 
ing their failure to respond to the training! 

What is our anchor of hope? It is surely the organisations 
which exist to help the youth of our big cities—the Y.M.C.A, 
the Boys’ Brigades, Church Lads’ Brigade, school influence, 
parental influence, and very specially the Boy Scout and Gi 
Guide and Boy and Girl Club movement. 

The first thing we have to do is to get the right mission spirit 
into all these organisations. The boys and girls must be got | 
hold of by one another. I quote a letter from Sir Rober 
Baden Powell to The. Times: 

“It may interest your readers to know that among other 
steps suggested for checking the increase of juvenile crime, 
the principal authorities of one great centre called in the help 
of the Boy Scouts a few months ago. As a result, a system 
has been established whereby each scout takes at least one 
street boy under his charge and brings him in as an honorary 
member to use the Scouts’ Clubs, and to play in their games 
and practise their hobbies, thereby gaining improved environ 
ment and activities. We find that the worst hooligan som 
makes the best scout; he only needs direction for his adven- 
turous energy and attractive pursuits to fill a void. So soon 
as he proves his worth he is given an armlet to wear asa 
‘temporary scout.’ This scheme is not used as a means for 
recruiting members to the movement, for with our present 
depleted staff of scoutmasters we have not room for them, 
but it meets the wish on the part of the scouts themselves to 
render service, and we hope that with its extension to other 
centres it will have visible effect, not only in decreasing the 
present crime in the streets, but in increasing future efficient 
citizenship for the State.” 

Our appeal must be to those who are entrusted with the 
difficult task of inspiring our youth with nobler ideals of 
citizenship and a higher esprit de corps. Have we in the ae 
dorie all we could to quicken and call out the sense of love 
of the school and shame to dishonour it, that is certainly part 
of the character-forming that goes on in our public schools! 
Have we given the prefect system, spoken of just now, 8) 
chance in our elementary schools ?—a system which, it is trué, 

— responsibility for keeping order and enforcing discipline 
n young shoulders, but thereby calls out esprit de corp® 
and powers of self-control and government. 
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Have we encouraged the closer link between the home 


“and the school which is essential to the understanding of the 


character of the children, and have we helped the home to 
help the school by urging the need of home discipline ?—for 
it is in that bedrock of home-life that a healthy and wisely 
disciplined childhood can alone grow up to the glory of God 
and in favour with God and man. [If only religion could once 


| more be brought into the homes of the people, and if the 
| responsibility of fatherhood and motherhood could once again 


be realised, we should find that one of the greatest causes of 
juvenile crime would pass away. 

But our appeal must also be to local authorities. They 
can, if they will, prevent the scandal of our — hoardings 
by obliging all posters to be sent to the chief constable a 
week before publication. They can urge that the police keep 
vigilant watch on the shops that deal with objectionable post 
cards ; and with regard to the kinema shows, the local authority 
has no excuse for tolerating the down-grade film or the down- 
grade poster advertisement. 

Last November the Home Office sent round to local 
authorities for the use of the licensing magistrates a notice 
of the proposed official censorship of films, which they hoped 


| would become law in the early part of this year, and they in- 


cluded with it a draft of model conditions for insertion mean- 
while in future kinematograph licences, and the justices were 
told that these clauses might with advantage be inserted in 
any licence granted before the Government censorship was an 
established thing. 

‘In Birmingham the increase of juvenile crime was remark- 
able. In 1915, 1646 children more than in the previous year 
were brought before the court, and in 1916 this number was 
greatly exceeded. The Birmingham magistrates therefore 
determined last November to take the suggestion of the Home 
Office, and they inserted at the Licensing Sessions the three 
following model clauses as a condition of the licence being 
granted : ; 

“1. No film shall be shown which is likely to be injurious 
to morality, or to encourage or incite to crime, or to lead to 
disorder, or to be in any way offensive in the circumstances 
to public feeling, or which contains any offensive representation 
of living persons. If the licensing authority serve a notice on 
the licensee that they object to the exhibition of any films on 
any of the grounds aforesaid, that film shall not be shown. 

“2. No poster, advertisement, sketch, synopsis or programme 

Fall be displayed, sold or supplied, either inside 
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or outside the premises, which is likely to be injurious t 
morality, or to encourage or incite to crime, or to lead to di. 
order, or to be in any way offensive in the circumstances tp 
public feeling, or which contains any offensive representation 
of living persons. 

“3. Every part of the premises to which the public ar 
admitted shall be so lighted during the whole of the timeit 
is open to the public as to make it possible to see clearly over 
the whole area.” 

Other local authorities have done the like, and there is no 
reason why these conditions for the granting of licences to 
kinema shows should not become general. The mere fact 
that the Government has withdrawn its contemplated film 
censorship has cast a very heavy responsibility on the licens. 
ing bench. 

As things are now there is no official specially told off to | 
visit the kinema shows in a given area, with power to protest 
to the manager and to report to the magistrates. A film 
which appears objectionable in one area is allowed to go free 
in another, and the suggestion has been made that the chief § 
constables should black-list objectionable films or posters 
which are withdrawn, and allow the chief constables of other 


towns to know what films or posters are so black-listed. 


H. D. RAWNSLEY,. 
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THE PULPIT AND ITS OPPORTUNITIES. 
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off to @ evidence, as it does, of the genuine concern of the Church at 
rotest @ its own past failures and a determination to regain its influence 
. film over the consciences of men—seems to invite a candid and 
o free @ friendly statement of opinion from any who unwillingly find 
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themselves, to whatever extent, aloof from the churches of 
their fathers, and perhaps of their own earlier days. 
Worship of some kind is the almost indispensable need of 
all who are striving to live up to the highest moral and 
| spiritual ideals of which they are conscious: does the Pulpit 
aid the satisfaction of that need as it should, or as befits its 
influential position in the Churches? In pursuing this inquiry 
we will leave out of consideration the pulpits occupied by men 
who preach because they happen to have been brought up to 
the preaching profession, and those occupied by men whose 
chief ambition is to shine as orators; we are concerned only 
with the preachers who sincerely believe they are commissioned 
with a Divine message which the world needs—a message 
designed to save men from sin and its consequences. 
The preacher’s mission is to proclaim a Gospel of salvation 
‘from sin, but when we listen to the individual message as it is 
delivered, we become aware of a confusion of tongues—amid 
whose clamour great collective spiritual achievements become 
as impossible as did the rearing of the tower of Babel to its 
crowd of polyglot builders. 

_ The Evangelical dogmatically declares that what is amiss 
with men is their bondage to the world, the flesh, and the devil. - 
But who can draw a dividing line between the Church and the 
world, the wheat and the tares? In spite of Christ’s warning, 
our Puritan fathers essayed to do it, with consequences 
disastrous both to the Church and the world, and to-day we 
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realise that though the dividing line exists, it is as invisible Br q 


the Equator. We know also that the flesh may prevail in the 
cell and be mastered in the camp. As for a personal deyj), 


what evidence of his existence is admitted by our gener] | 


attitude towards human problems? It is not that men haye 
ceased to be enslaved by those enemies of the soul designated in 
the Puritan category, but only in grosser cases have we clear 


proof of the slavery, and to direct our attention towards the 














sins of individuals is a futility which only leads to Pharisaism, } 


The motor car or picture palace or cigar (as Spurgeon reminded 


us) may be a means of grace to one man and a curse to another; 


they may even fill both réles to the same man at different 
times and under different circumstances. 
The Sacerdotalists have discarded impossible Puritanical 


tests only to impose those of sacrament or creed: observance @ 


or neglect of the sacraments, obedience to the authoritative 
pronouncements of the Church, a public profession of faith, 
even attendance at public worship, are held to be the outward 
signs (or means) of inward and spiritual grace. How has the 


war treated such tests? Is there a dogmatist who would deny | 


sacramental grace to the tens of thousands who, while indif- 


ferent to the sacraments and services of the Church, have not | 


declined the supreme sacrifice of life itself for a cause which 
they believed to be righteous? Dares anyone preach a 
Gehenna for our dead heroes ? 


Which proves (what has been increasingly evident for a 
long time) that the Pulpit has lost its once powerful terrorising | 


dynamic ; for the average “‘irreligious” man does not hesitate 


to dare destiny in multitudinous good company. 
Not only so, but with the ability to terrify has been lost 
the power to attract. So long we have been familiarised with 


the idea of one sacred book (in the popular mind the Bible | 


is emphatically a book and not a literature), one holy day in 
seven, one chosen people, one type of heaven, one special 


sequence of revelation, that the grandeur of the book, the 


real privilege of the day, the significance of the Hebrew 
character in history, the charm of the heaven, the sublimity 
of unfolding revelation have eluded our mental grasp. They 
have been elevated above our common life as the Sphinx 
above the desert sand, and often there is as little organic con- 
nection in the one case as in the other—as little flow of 


sympathy as there is between the high and dry pulpit and — 


the vacant pew. 


Meanwhile what sources of inspiration of noble living are : 
left unexplored? Comparative religion might as well be non- 
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existent for any use the average pulpit makes of the inspira- 
tion which modern men find in the sacred books of all time; 
and comparative morality might be a myth for what reinforce- 
ment the average pulpit gains from the loftiest achievements 
of literature, science, and art, from the world of affairs, the 
thoughts of the sages, the insight of modern prophets, the 
sublime vision of the poets. The Book of Genesis holds a less 
significant revelation for our generation than the discoveries 
of modern science. It is, indeed, the most heinous of pro- 
fanities that while we have labelled Jewish history “sacred” 
we have regarded English history as “ profane,” thus virtually 
robbing God of any concern for our destiny, and degrading Him 
in our concept to the level of a tribal deity. 

The archaic cult of Hebraism has no sanction in the teach- 
ing of Jesus. The people heard him gladly, not because he 
excelled the scribes as an exponent of the old law, not because 
he was always harking back to Abraham and Moses, but be- 
cause he made the dead rod of legalism to blossom as an almond 
tree; because he sweetened the springs of daily life and 
touched the hearts and stimulated the spiritual vision of his 
hearers by some simple picture of blowing lilies, of husband- 
men tilling their fields, of inaidens at a marriage feast, of the 
beggar lying at the gate—thus conveying some swift suggestion 
of the sacredness of common life. 

Instead of desecrating these beautiful stories, as they are 
desecrated when reiterated year in year out without one 
illuminating gleam of imagination, one flash of real insight, 
cannot our preachers find new points of contact with their 
hearers from the events of their own times, from the scenes 
being enacted under their own eyes? There are, for an 
instance, the wondrous revelations of the kingdom of heaven 
sent us direct in the hearts of the little children who fill our 
homes and throng our streets. Slighting and neglecting these, 
are we not disregarding the counsel of the Master Himself, who 
“set a little child in the midst of them”; and so also ignoring 
the very latest messages from 


* God who is their home” ? 


Above all, the preacher needs to do much study in the 
street, in the homes of the people, in their workshops and 
clubs; these are full though the pews are empty. Not long 
ago we had a census of the attendance at public worship; it 
would be more helpful to the preacher to know where the 
non-worshippers are and how employed. He must know the 
seamy side of life if he is to lead his hearers to a knowledge of 
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unknown. It may well be that the best means of filling the 
pews will yet be found in a determined effort to empty the 
gutters of the little wastrels who have no happier home; they 
are not very promising as Sunday School material, but we 
might give them a week-end in Paradise by playing with them 
and telling them stories in our bright gardens or cosy sitting. 
rooms—an act surely not less commendable than rescuing a 
beast from a pit on the Sabbath day. But once begin to 
contemplate rescue work, and the immensity of the task 
becomes so appalling, that one wonders whether the best ho 

of achieving it would not be to cease preaching and listenin 
to sermons, and for preacher and congregation together, after 
a brief meeting to supplicate Divine blessing and guidance, to 
go forth into the highways and byways, not to compel people 


to come to a worship which they seem utterly incapable of © 


appreciating, but to lead them by gradual steps to the simple 
yet rich enjoyments which spring from faculties being developed 
in harmony with the marvellous universe in which God has 
placed us. 


For, let us consider a moment the springs of squalor and | 


vice. Is it not a poverty of imagination which sends lads 
into our streets on Sunday with no better occupation for their 
leisure than horse-play and obscene jests at the expense of 
passing churchgoers? And is this poverty only theirs? Is 
it not shared by those of us (parsons and laymen alike) who— 
shame to us after the bold lead of Charles Kingsley !—might 
gather the lads for a bright practical talk, with a game of 
cricket or football afterwards. It is a similar lack of know- 
ledge and debasement of imagination which leads still growing 
boys to assert their manhood by smoking and worse practices 
which stunt their growth and destroy the very virility they 
are eager to anticipate. It is untutored love-hunger. which 
sends girls in shrieking laughter through the swarming streets; 
the desire for comradeship and sociability which leads to 
public-house brawling and sottishness; the old, old craving 
for the. knowledge of good and evil which sends men guzzling 
in the filthiest columns of the worst class of Sunday news- 
paper. We see, indeed, the pathetic fact that all the most 
deadly and shameful evils of our social life arise from a blind 
and uninstructed following of the universal quest, “ Who will 
show us any good ?” 3 

A wise pulpit instructing a devoted church would meet 
the evil influences we have been noticing with counter-sug- 
gestions of good—simple suggestions vividly brought home. 





the good, for all knowledge proceeds from the known to the | 
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What might not the Sunday cinema do in this way if actually 
mun by the church with a purely religious and educative 
motive? Suggestions of good or evil are the roots of most 
of our conscious activities: heroes not less than criminals are 
porn of the suggestion, ‘‘ Others have done it—why not I?” 

This leads to the thought of the added efficiency the 

reacher would gain even by the most elementary study of the 
ea of physiology and psychology—laws which are surely as 
plainly God-given as any to be found in the Mosaic Code, and 
which govern all physical and mental—possibly all moral and 
spiritual—development. One of the most notable sermons the 
writer ever heard showed from the Parable of the Talents how 
loyalty (whether to God or man) is dependent on a disciplined 
memory; and W. James’s chapter on “Habit” may be 
recommended as a more practical guide to goodness than 
many a volume of sermons devoted to theological hair- 
splitting. 

Visions of self-conquest: the boy what he may become; 
the young man what he may achieve; woman and her 
influence ; parents and their responsibilities; middle age and 
its dangers ; the respective duties of capital and labour—surely 
if the Pulpit would bring about a moral revival it must plumb 
these great currents of human life, test their force and 
direction, and thus learn to guide them into channels where 
they shall purify all our individual and corporate life. 

Our excursion has avowedly been to scour the byways, to 
glance at the worst sides of life outside the pale of the churches. 
But no one will therefore conclude that the main body of 
those who absent themselves from public worship are immoral 
or degraded. ‘The reverse is the fact. Many have left their 
Father’s house, not to spend their substance in riotous living 
abroad, but because they cannot find subsistence in the’ husks 
provided for them at home. And if plain truth were told, 
many of those who are still to be found at home in their pews 
are just as hungry, just as dissatisfied as their wandering 
brothers. 

They feel, many of them, that the Pulpit should deal 
frankly and courageously with the doctrine of evolution in its 
relation to Christian revelation; that it should show us in 
some sequential form the historical development of Christianity ; 
that it should testify, with a broad and catholic appreciation, 
to the contributions of other faiths in the great unfolding of 
the Divine purpose for man; that it should cease to wrench 
‘our lives into the fatal dualism of sacred and secular; that it 
should learn to recognise inspired voices among ourselves and 
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in our own time, as well as those which spoke in Judy 


thousands of years ago; that it should, indeed, itself  @ 
inspired to speak with an authority not derived from th & 


scribes. 


Robertson, our pulpits are so incoherent, so scrappy, so devoid 


of any great unifying purpose or scientific plan. To try to | 


gather equipment for sane virile Christian conduct from the 
sermons one hears is like seeking an education from the 


of Tit-Bits. Even the great common virtues of purity, | 
honesty, truthfulness are seldom treated of in a searching, | 


comprehensive fashion. The Pulpit is now and again a flash. 
light, turning its uncertain beams on great national crises, 
-social convulsions, hectic personal experiences ; sometimes it 


is a farthing dip illuminating age-long cobwebs out of the | 
recesses of a dusty bushel; what we look for is a clear, steady 
radiance on the whole pathway of life, a consistent reflection | 


of that Light which “lighteth every man coming into the 
world.” 


Incoherence and scrappiness lead to futility, but ponderosity | 
is worse. Who has not felt a spiritual chill in time of worship | 
when the simple, chaste language of the Scriptures, th @ 


harmony of thought and expression of a beautiful liturgy, the 
still nobler harmony of classic hymn wedded to a tune that 
is its soul partner, when these are followed by a discourse 


phrased wholly in an abstract terminology? This plunge—s @ 
from the glow of summer sunshine to the damp folds of | 


With rare exceptions like the enduring labours of F. W. 


The ire 
grateft 
of the 


autumn mist—is a constant experience in many places of @ 


worship, and must have wrecked many a spiritual constitution. 
Every pulpit aspirant is supposed to have a sound know- 


ledge of his mother tongue, and should know something of & 


the elemental force that is freed when Saxon speech is used— 


“the Word was God.” Yet how many sermons are phrased © 
in the light of this fact? How many would compare in this | 


matter with the Lord’s Prayer, with its more than seventy 


cent. of Saxon elements? It may be answered that Christian — 


doctrine, appealing, as it does, to man’s highest powers of 


reasoning, must necessarily make use of Latin forms of | 


dialectics. This may be admitted to a certain extent, but 


probably the persistence of such forms of expression in Our © 
pulpits is much more the result of habit, and of age-long @ 


association with Latin legalism, than of any reasoned choice. 


In any case we are concerned with practical effects, which & 
may be put to a simple test by any preacher. He has but 
carefully to clothe his thought in Saxon dress on alternate” 
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® Sundays for a period of, say, two months, keeping to his 
‘fatinity on the intervening Sundays; then let him get a 
® imsted friend to take up a suitable position and watch the 
® diect on the congregation. 
| But the neglect of English by our spiritual teachers does 
‘not end with inattention and restlessness in the pew. Not 
long ago Mr Robert Blatchford made a determined attack on 
the foundations of the Christian faith ; and-if you talk with a 
many thoughtful working-men you will find them of 
‘opinion that the attack was successful. Why do they think 
this? Surely not because the atheistic arguments were more 
cogent than those in defence of the faith, but chiefly because 
of Mr Blatchford’s rare command of simple, vigorous English. 
The irony of the situation lies in the fact, which Mr Blatchford 
gratefully admits, that he largely owes his style to close study 
of the Bible. If he could forge such a weapon from the 
Christian armoury, what should not be done by the disciples 
of him whom the common people heard gladly ? 

We have perhaps outlined work enough for an army of 
preachers, each endowed with talents of a rare order, each 
possessed of unquenchable energy, each inspired with flaming 
enthusiasm and a clear understanding of the splendid oppor- 
tunities of his high vocation. - We have the army, nor are the 
qualifications of its members wanting. What we lack is 
organisation. One man cannot do the work of an army: to 
each man his special qualification, to each his particular post. 
This implies at once a degree of specialisation of subject and 
interchange of sphere which have hitherto hardly been suggested 
in connection with the pulpit, and yet, judging by analogies 
ffom the other professions, some such organisation would seem 
to be essential to efficiency. Be that as it may, the Pulpit can 
hold aloof from no interest of our daily life without losing its 
influence whenever and wherever that interest is concerned. 
Ifit is to be our “ guide, philosopher and friend,” it must be 
practical and know what it is talking about. 


FRED H. CUTCLIFFE. 


Oxrorp, 





DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. Th 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“SCIENCE IS ONE OF THE HUMANITIES.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1917, p. 353.) 


In Professor Baillie’s article in the Hibbert Journal for April, one follows 
with great sympathy and delight his severe — of the “scientific 
mood.” “It is worth observing how the over-indulgence in the luxurig 
of science seems to destroy a man’s balance of judgment in other realm 
of experience, practical and religious. Specialisation, so essential to 
science, distracts the mind to the point of indiscretion and unreliability. 
And he justly observes, “The cultivation of the scientific spirit is not 


alone a guarantee of a high level of humanity—a conclusion which has 
been painfully brought home to us at the present stage of human history,” 
All who have been at times amused eal annoyed by the rigidities and 
common stupidities of the ultra-scientific temper will thoroughly enjoy’ 
the enthusiasm with which Professor Baillie lashes it. 
Nevertheless, his article will be read by many with gradually extending 
eyelids. As an old fellow-student of Mr Baillie, there are some things in” 
the article which I note with profound astonishment as coming from such 
a thorough student of the Hegelian philosophy. A most interesting and 
valuable plea for the symmetrical development of human nature along the 
lines of its threefold ideal of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness is made the 
occasion (in the earlier part of the paper) for the deliberate expression of” 
two very one-sided views which, I am sure, will be eagerly challenged: 
(1) a too narrow conception of “science,” and of what is meant by the 
scientific explanation of the world; (2) an altogether too enthusiastic | 
idealism (amounting to a pure subjectivism) in his statement of the 
relation between thought mAs things. 
‘ake the second of these to begin with. Professor Baillie leaves us it 
no doubt of his position here (a position which is by no means adequate 
as an expression of the conclusions of contemporary philosophy), sine 
he makes it clear by two or three concurring Tete of argument. T 
first indication (or eye-opener) one receives as to the position assumed 
on page 356: “these truths (of science) are products of mental activity” 
and of mental activity alone.” Then he says: “We construct the story 
of nature in terms of our own thought.” “In thinking out the process @ 
of nature, or interpreting nature, it is our own thought and its ends which & 
672 
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DISCUSSIONS 


j determine our procedure from first to last” (857). “The conceptions by 
“which scientists —— and the laws at which they arrive are equally 


constructions of their own minds” (358). “Scientific truth is the creation 


| of the scientific mind and not of outer nature” (359). “Science is through 


and through anthropomorphic; it is, if we care to put it so, a human 


| invention” (361). 


Now, there is in such sayings either a special meaning attaching to 
the words “science” and “scientific truth,” or we have here an example 
of subjectivism gone mad. Philosophy has iong been occupied with that 
knot-point, that ganglion—the relation of thought to things, and the 


‘origin of the categories of truth (and in spite of all the centuries of 


ulation a complete rationale has not yet been achieved); but this 
bald assumption on the part of such a sane philosopher as Professor Baillie 
cannot be allowed to pass without challenge. This pure subjectivism as 
to the nature of scientific truth is not the position modern philosophy has 
arived at. It is one thing to say that “Science itself is one of the 
activities of mankind” (865)—that is true, and is what Professor Baillie 
is really contending for in his article; but it is a totally different thing, 
and a most gratuitous assumption, to say that “the results” (of scientific 
investigation) “are the outcome of human thought” (359). 

It is astonishing to read the discussion on page 359: “ We can put 
the same thing in another way” (he says). “The processes of scientific 
thinking are, to begin with, tentative and experimental. . . . Many of 
our lines of thought lead nowhere. ... We go from hypothesis or 
suggestion till we strike the true theory. Now, all these tentative efforts 
surely and without question take place within our minds. There are no 
hypotheses in outer nature.” That is without doubt true. But notice 


| what follows: “If the process of carrying on our thoughts in this manner 


isentirely our own, if it is guided by the laws of our own intellect and 
directed towards satisfying our own minds, we cannot possibly maintain that 
at a certain stage it ceases to be ours, and suddenly becomes something 
independent of our minds. If the process belongs to our own mental 
procedure, the result must likewise be our own achievement. When the 
result is false or inaccurate, we never hesitate to ascribe it to our own 
thought. But equally, if the result be true, it must be the outcome of 
our t maght, otherwise the specific function of the human intellect would 
be to make mistakes.” 

Now, on reading this one is tempted to ask, Is there any distinction 
between truth and error? If so, what is it? What is the difference 
between a tentative hypothesis and the true theory? The scientist who 
has discovered the true theory has first of all proceeded by means of 
tentative hypotheses. But at a certain stage he stops. He abandons all 
other theories and rests satisfied with the one he has at last discovered. 
Now, why does he stop? Surely because he is stopped. What is he 
stopped by? By something different from his own mental processes which 
constructed his tentative theories. He is stopped by facts. He has 
discovered the truth, When a scientist at length stops with the light of 
discovery in his eyes at what we call “the true tXeory,” there is surely 
some essential difference—some new element is introduced into the process 
between the two stages. 

It is certainly not “the specific function of the human intellect to 

e mistakes”; but neither is it the specific function of the human 

Vot. XV.—No. 4. 43 
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intellect to create the truth. The very distinction between a false theo 
and a true one is that the true theory corresponds to facts, and fhe” 
scientist in his adventure at length rests there because he has discovered _ 
something essentially different from his tentative theories—somethj 
not his own. True science is the discovery of truth and not the creation 
of truth—and all true philosophy, either realist or idealist, allows of the 
difference. 

The fact is that Professor Baillie, in his enthusiasm against the 
scientific temper which makes outer nature dominant over the humanities 
of life, has been led into the expression of a wholly gratuitous assumption @ 
with regard to the epistemological situation; he has allowed himself to 
forget the glory of Hegel, and to become entangled in Hegel’s grand 
error. 

The glory of the Hegelian philosophy was that it secured the true and 
essential objectivity of the conceptions of human reason, and set us, with 
all our mental categories, in a world of ultimate reality. So that Professor 
Baillie’s subjectivism is dreadful heresy. 

The great error of Hegel, as Croce has clearly pointed out, was that, 
through applying his Dialectic of Opposites to the connection of Distinety, 
he really and hopelessly confused the difference between truth and error, | 
There must be a world of difference between a tentative hypothesis anda 
true theory, and the difference must rest in facts, which by no philo 
sophical juggling can be called the “ outcome of our own thought.” 

I have left no space to refer to the extraordinary view of “science” 
found in the article. But surely there is some strange confusion in such 
a statement as this: “Science is thus but the consequence of a peculiar 
frame of mind which characterises certain Western peoples. It is neither 
universal to humanity nor essential to all mankind ” (363). 

Is not science at least the effort of the human mind to know, and (% 
far as true results are reached) is it not a universal thing, and universally 
valid? Professor Baillie would make science—i.e. human knowledge, the 
inquiry of the human intellect in its pathetic search for truth-a 
European mood! In recent philosophy, certainly, the intellect has been 
dethroned (and justly) from the supreme position it held; but sucha 
denial of any absolute power of finding or even seeking for truth has 
surely never fee launched at the intellect before ! 

C. W. Inciis Warpror. 


Bieaar. 





“LOVE AND THE LAW.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1917, p. 485.) 


One might fairly assume there would be general agreement with Mis 
Constance Maynard’s cogent argument (excepting, probably, by the negli 
gible number who are “ peace at any price”) that it is the duty of nations 
to fight on occasion for civil and ethical reasons. There would also 
agreement, presumably, combined with a spice of enjoyment, when Mis 
Maynard proceeded to demolish the anemic pacifists who issued the cat 
of “Love, love, forgive, forgive” (when it would be supererogatory 1 
forgive until our savage enemies of the Central Empires gave genuilé 
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evidence of penance for their unspeakable deeds); but Miss Maynard is on 
more debatable ground, I think, when she states that she draws the line 
rigidly at resistance to ethical wrongs, and that she cannot proceed further 
and cross the border where religious freedom may be imperilled and has to be 
defended. She would nobly prefer to suffer martyrdom in a religious cause 
rather than resist or provoke revenge. She reminds us that missionaries of 
the Christian religion wisely eschewed weapons of offence or defence—and, 
as far as individual cases are concerned, possibly the martyrdom and the 
endurance of suffering in such a cause may be ultimately more ennobling 
to humanity than a temporary and unopposed success; but when the 
argument travels from isolated and spectacular instances of “ bearing 
witness to the truth” and resolves itself into a nation being trampled upon 
because of its religious beliefs, and when the beliefs are to be jeopardised 
by the sword and possibly quenched entirely, then surely it becomes the 
duty of that nation to combine and, granting it has sufficient vigour, to 
defend its religious freedom to the death. Otherwise would not that 
nation’s supineness be misunderstood by the persecutors and be an 
encouragement to them in the work of extermination? 

Miss Maynard says, “This principle of complete non-resistance stood 
firm, and in the few instances where it gave way, as in that of Ziska leading 
the Bohemians, the failure seemed to be openly marked with divine dis- 
approval” (sic). Now this example of Ziska is the weakest among the 
many that Miss Maynard could have selected as a typical defender of the 


| faith, for he was not a Condé, and he quarrelled with the moderate section 


of his own party. ‘Then she asks, “‘ Does it not prove that the servants of 
God should never take the sword into their hands, no, not even under that 
severest provocation, the defence of those they love?” Well, the answer 


| depends upon one’s environment and how one’s spirit has been developed. 


Iam not forgetting the lofty standpoint of the writer, but we must take 
human nature as it is plus spirituality, and if anyone with warm blood 


| coursing through his veins could stand idly, by while those he loved were 


being done to death for righteousness’ sake, then he, the passive onlooker, 
would have small title to the name of a man. History is full of references 
to those who freely gave their lives for a good cause—it is done daily these 


| epoch-making times; but to allow those we love to be butchered for 


teligious causes when we might have prevented it, is, thanks to human 


| nature, the rarest occurrence known. No, ‘not even for that type of 
| Teligion need we stultify this noble impulse. But religion does not ask 


the sacrifice, 

Let us consider a reference to a few apposite and successful examples 
a resistance to religious tyranny as opposed to Miss Maynard’s 

inking. 

‘I. Religious liberty was at stake in the Netherlands in the middle 
of the sixteenth century when the Duke of Alva was riding rough- 
shod over men’s convictions ; his persecutions were intolerable and crying 
for vengeance when William of Nassau (Prince of Orange) organised his 
forces, and after weary years of oscillating struggle succeeded in giving 
religious and civil liberty to Holland. Had this resistance not been offered 
to Philip of Spain’s governors, who can say but that the religious torpor of 
Spain to this day might have been continued in the Netherlands? 

II. Were the Huguenots not justified in resisting the persecution that 
was engineered against them? ‘They were in danger of being absolutely 
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wiped out unless they had banded themselves together and determined jy! 
fight for their religion as well as their existence. Had they not done 
and had they been annihilated, would this not have been the triumph of 
error? Surely no one would say that it is the will of Heaven that th: 
doctrine of frightfulness should succeed ? 

III. Scottish religious history affords direct evidence of the justificatign 
of resistance. Mary Stuart was determined to impose Papacy on th 
Scottish people, but the influence and spirit of John Knox so acted on th 

ople and the nobles that they resolved to fight for their religioy’ 
iberties, and, as the world knows, this “good fight” is among th’ 
imperishable records of history. j 

A century later, in the “ killing times,” the Scottish Covenanters wer 
in “the imminent deadly breach” of having Prelacy thrust upon them, and 
again the national freedom-loving spirit manifested itself in deeds and 
slew tyranny and persecution on the battlefield. It is to these our virik 
ancestors that we Scotsmen owe our religious liberty to-day, and can 
one say they fought in vain? Is it imaginable that they should hay 
stood silent with arms folded and allowed their hard-won freedom tolk 
filched from them? 

IV. The last example I shall cite will occur readily to every English) 
reader when he recalls what Cromwell and his Ironsides accomplished. 1 
was not only civil freedom they fought for, but religious freedom as well; 
and if it had not been for these valorous warriors, what would have bee: 
the fate of Britain to-day? Macaulay’s remark is as true now as it Wis 
when he wrote it, that it was a striking fact that Roman Catholic countrig 
were conspicuous for their lack of mental and industrial progress; andif 
one reflects on the condition of European Catholic states—includigg 
Ireland—contrasted with Protestant states, the fact is apparent. Had ou 
English and Scottish ancestors not taken the sword to defend ther 
religious rights, had the peoples remained overwhelmingly Roman Catholiq, 
we should possibly have vided into the condition of Spain. 

It is interesting to note the fact which emerges from a reflection 
the struggles of religious persecution, that, as competition is said to be tht 
life of trade, so the fiercer the persecution became, the more widespread at 
flourishing were the reformers; and, conversely, whenever the ardour 
the aggressors relaxed for a period, as in France, the new principles lar 
guished, There are interesting deductions—but that is “another story.” } 

I think it is true to say that religious truth, being the greatest thing 
in the world, is worth fighting for, wait if attacked should be defended 
all costs. J. W. Campari, ~ 


Nortu Berwick, 


Epiror1at Nore. 


On page 483 of the Hibbert Journal, April 1917, some figures wet; 


quoted by Miss Maynard concerning suicides and attempted suicides, whidl 
are very different from those furnished by the Commissioner of Police iit 
the Metropolis. These are as follows :— 


1915. Females under thirty years of age. 


Thames. ‘ ‘ Suicides, 6. Attempted suicides, 9. 
Serpentine . ; me 0. * oe 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Tue Rev. Prorrsson JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 


Jy one of his Imaginary Conversations, Landor makes Barrow tell Sir Isaac 
Newton that it is time Philosophy shared in literature. “Frigid conceits 
on theological questions, heaps of snow on barren crags, compose at present 
the greater -* of our domain : volcanoes of politics burst forth from time 
to time, and vary, without enlivening, the scene.” No theologian in these 
volcanic days could despair thus of his republic. A hot interest is taken 
in its future and fortunes. Even novelists will devote their spare moments 
to a revision of its constitution, and belated denials of its very right to 
exist, like Mr M‘Cabe’s The Bankruptcy of Religion (Watts) and F. Le 
Dantec’s La Probleme de la Mort et la Conscience Universelle (Flammarion), 
| are at least enlivening. When there is no room for religion or spiritual 
values in an author’s scheme of things, it is not surprising that he has an 
iconoclastic passion against the theologies which are interpretations or 
working formulas of faith. As the present survey is designed to be 
objective in the main, however, it would be out of place to table the 
obvious objections to this summary method of procedure. It is enough to 
note the burning interest shown by those who have time not only to think 
but to write about theology in faith and hope. One feature of this, 
during the past six tin gy been the irapetus given by the situation 
towards a redefinition of “Catholicism,” which is designed to yield some 
basis for the readjustment of organised Christianity. The impetus has 
driven writers along various lines, according to their previous experience, 
but it is due to the common desire for greater simplicity and for the 
dimination of needless friction. Among the books which deal with this 
aim, Mr Sinclair Burton’s The Renewing of Catholicism (Robert Scott) is 
concerned with the special problem of our British Christianity on its 
§ practical side. If the real sense of “catholicism” is allowed to be the 
aang of Jesus Christ, God and man, to the social consciousness 
of religious humanity, or, in a word, the social realisation of Christ in 
mankind,” or, as Dr W. E. Orchard puts it trenchantly in his recent pages 
on The Outlook for Religion (Cassell), if a new Catholicism is required 
which will be free, that is, a synthesis of comprehensiveness, holiness, and 
unity, without making either liberty or unity a cloak for licence, then 
indeed changes are in store. What these changes are to be, even in the 
direction of federal union, is another story. Dr Orchard’s writing is tense 
and highminded as ever. . But perhaps the best conservative answer to 
those who plead naively that we shall have to use less theology in future 
is given by Rev. O. C. Quick in his Essays on Orthodoxy (Macmillans), 
617 
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a book which has the two merits of steadiness and frankness jp Ps, 
Anglican outlook. This volume and Mr R. G. Collingwood’s Religion ay 
Philosophy (Macmillans), which is written with more detachment and |e 


traditional interest, deserve to be ranked alongside of Dr W. Tudor Jong 


Spiritual Ascent of Man (University of London Press) as much more th 
ephemeral literature upon Christian theology. The three books suppl. 
ment one another, and their very difference of standpoint only serves ty 


bring out their underlying unity of conviction. The Master of Balligh 


introduction to Dr Jones's pages will probably commend them to som 
who might otherwise miss their vindication of the spiritual heritage of 


mankind. Mr Collingwood’s discussion of the presuppositions is alert, eve | 


where it is not novel; it cannot fail to instruct, whether the reader incling 
to follow out the trail in the direction of Mr Quick’s dogmatic house or of 
Dr Jones’s mounting path. 

Among the books which make rather less demand, in their restatement 
of Christianity, two are American—Dr H. C. King’s Fundamental Question 
(Macmillans) and a volume of essays, mainly by scholars in Chi 
University, entitled 4 Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion (Th 
University Press, Chicago). ‘The former discusses questions like prayer 


liberty, suffering, and Christianity as a world-religion. There is a moni 


soundness in Dr King’s writings which always carries them to a wide circle 
of sympathetic readers. The Chicago volume is modernist and critical; 
the contributors could certainly claim that God had not given to them 
“the spirit of fear,” in dealing with problems like the Old Testament and 
miracles, and they show “ power” of conviction, a “love” of truth, and 
“a sound mind” in the sense of cohesion and breadth. Like Dr Orchards, 
this is a stimulating book, even for those who would not take its guidance 
at every point on the road. People nowadays are asking with a new 


accent of emphasis, “ What is the Christian estimate?” One reason why | 
the answers vary in such a bewildering fashion is that some uncertainty 
prevails about the historical or philosophical basis of Christianity, the 


result being that some whose replies are well meant fail to persuade 
because they rely unduly on intuition. The value of a book like th 
Guide is that it will hele some to clear up their minds about funds 


mental — and methods. 
i 


Another 
is Dr E. W. Winstanley’s seven lectures on the Incarnation: The Divine 


in Human Life (S.P.C.K.), an untechnical but careful attempt to show | 


historically how the revelation and apprehension of Christ’s person were 
progressive, and how the primitive communities realised Him as Messiah, 
Son, and God. The argument is skilfully presented. Some will probably 
fee] that the author attaches too much importance to the influence of the 
imperial cult and the mystery-religions upon Paul’s usage of “ Lord” 
Also, while it may be “ perfectly true” to say that “the whole Incarnation 
doctrine of Niczea and Chalcedon ” is implicit in the Pauline confession 
“ Jesus is Lord,” and that the Pauline formula “God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ ” did not suggest to the early Church that Jesus was 4 


second God, the matter needs fuller comment. Not all will be content to 


leave it there. In The Princeton Theological Review (January, pp. 1-20) 
Professor Warfield offers a study of the latter formula, contending thal 
Paul never used “Lord” of the Father, and that “God” and “Lord” 


were alike to him designations of deity. Perhaps, But, even so, thee @ 


ttle book for those who occupy the place of the unlearned | 
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terms were not so fixed and theological then as they are now. The 
| following article by Dr Geerhardus Vos (pp. 21-89) upon the recent 
developments of the “Kurios Christos Controversy” is of great value in 
this connection. It is written with the author’s well-known erudition, and 
grves to bring out the complex issues raised by Bousset’s attempt to 
identify “ Lord” with the Hellenistic circles of the early Church. But, as 
Dr Vos points out, the idea of the Messiah as Lord was not unknown to 
re-Christian Judaism, and therefore it ought not to be summarily excluded 
m the Palestinian communities. ‘The absence of the name or formal 
title is of no importance; for the possibilities of a further Christian 
| development the presence of the idea is the essential thing.” 
This phase of debate involves research into the theology of the 
synoptic gospels, and the recent interest of English scholars in the gospel 
| of Matthew, which contrasts with the comparative indifference to Luke’s 
gospel, has been illustrated afresh by two books. One is Dr Lukyn 
Williams's The Hebrew Messiah (S.P.C.K.), a study of Matthew’s christology 
| from a somewhat conservative point of view. The author accepts the 
Virgin Birth and the miracles, thinks that in the term “Son of Man” the 
stress falls on “ Man,” the aim of Jesus being “to teach a deeper anthro- 
pology than He found at the time, or even than He finds to-day”; and 
concludes that “in spite of St Matthew’s strict monotheism, which brooked 
no tampering with the deification of men, the pressure of the events of 
our Lord’s life, together with His teaching, compelled him to come to the 
amazing conclusion that Jesus was not only the Son of David, and the 
Son of Man, but even the Son of God, in the highest meaning of that 
supreme title.” Those who wish to test the exegetical evidence for this 
will find it discussed critically in Canon P. A. Micklem’s edition of the 
gospel in the Westminster Commentaries (Methuen), a careful piece of 
work, which caters for English students. In The Church Quarterly Review 
(April, pp. 31-42) Dr T. H. Bindley agrees with those who have identified 
. the book of Papias with an expansion of St Matthew’s gospel, “logia” 
being taken as an equivalent for Old Testament messianic prophecies. 
This is an item of dispute which is of minor importance, however. So 
far as the larger problems of Christology are concerned, it is a pleasure to 
notice the appearance of a treatise like Dr H. M. Relton’s Study in 
Christology (S.P.C.K.). Part of it is historical, part is constructive. Thus 
there is a special discussion of the view technically known as Enhypostasia, 
suggested by Leontius of Byzantium—whom Bishop Gore calls “ the best 
theologian of the sixth century ”—in order to show that the human nature 
of Christ became real and complete by its fusion with the Logos-nature. 
A survey of some modern hypotheses follows, with adumbrations of a 
positive doctrine. The book is stronger on its critical than on its con- 
structive side, as a rule, but it is a renewed proof that, as Loisy said some 
years ago, “le probléme christologique est encore actuel.” Dr T. R. 
-Glover’s charming impressionist study of The Jesus of History (Students’ 
Christian Movement) will appeal to those who find experience and life a 
guide to the understanding of the gospels rather than technical theology. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury’s foreword does justice to the spirit and 
insight of the fodk. After all, to appreciate the problem which Greek 
ES nyeic sought to solve for the Church it is essential to begin by realis- 
Ing the facts which Dr Glover has presented with such graphic realism. 
Otherwise the Christological controversy, whether ancient or modern, will 
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protagonists were apt occasionally to convey the impression that it was, 


Sidelights upon early Christian thought are sometimes found in wp. _ 


expected quarters, and an instance of this is afforded by Professor C, H_ 
Moore’s Religious Thought of the Greeks (Harvard University Pres), 
which is valuable to more than classical students, since it carries the s 

of Hellenism down to the early Christian school of Alexandria, The 


paragraphs on Origen whet our appetite for Sir A. W. W. Daley | 
forthcoming monograph on that great thinker of the Church. Meantime — 


we note one or two contributions to patristic theology: a revolutionary 
study of The So-called Egyptian Church Order and Derived Documenis 
(Cambridge) from Dom R. H. Connolly, who claims that Order for 
Hippolytus and insists that the title of this primary work should be “The 
Apostolic Tradition”; an appreciation of the hymns of St Ambrose } 
A. S. Walpole (Church Quarterly Review, January, pp. 252-269), whi 

argues that “the masterly combination of the old external form and of 
the deepest religious feeling justifies us in dating the birth of modem 
poetry from the time of their composition”; a translation of The Work 


of St Optatus against the Donatists (Longmans) by O. R. Vassall-Phillips, 
which is said to be the first English version of that writing; and a trans- | 
lation of The Cathetical Oration of St Gregory of Nyssa (S.P.C.K.) by — 


Dr S. R. Srawley. Mr T. A. Lacey’s lectures on Nature, Miracle, and Sin 


(Longmans) impress the reader with a sense of cheerful competence, | 
They conclude with an appendix which, among other things, criticises Dr — 


M‘Taggart’s idealism as a theory of eternal “ collegiate intelligence.” Like 
Dr Rashdall and Professor Pringle-Pattison, Mr Lacey hesitates to acce 
this — notion, on the ground that it involves an act of faith which 
goes 


which St Augustine did battle as few men have done before or since, but it 
satisfies the understanding.” The allusion to St Augustine is not lugged 
in by the ears, for the sub-title of the book is “ A Study of St Augustine's 
Conception of the Natural Order,” and the author insists that the subject 


is timely, since Augustine’s plea for the moral unity of creation is helpful 


at a crisis like the present, when the war has stirred sharp doubts with 
regard to the moral government of the universe and the problem of evil. 
What the great African father did was not so much to furnish a solution 


that holds good at every point as to face the facts and rule out inadequate — 


solutions. “He lost himself in some labyrinthine byways, but the scheme 
on the whole is coherent,” i.e. that sin is the only evil to be recognised, 
and that omnis natura bonum est, in the light of God’s Creative Will 
Some cognate problems are handled in an essay on “Gods Almacht uit 
den mensch begrepen” by H. G. van Wijngaarden (Theologisch Tijdschrift, 


1917, pp. 71 f.), and in a Cambridge volume of lectures on The Elements of, © 
Pain and Conflict in Human Life, considered from a Christian Point of — 


View (Cambridge). In spite of its cumbrous title, this book has some 
effective arguments, notably those of Professor Sorley on theism and 
modern thought, and of Professor Oman on human freedom and the war. 
Before leaving St Augustine, however, we must chronicle an essay by 


P. Batiffol in the Revue du Clergé Frangais (15 Mars, 1917) upon the — 


doctrine and practice of penitence in the early Church, apropos of the 


be sure to seem an unreal logomachy—which it is not, although some of the 





yond experience and intelligence, and also that it implies unanimity — 
not merely of thought but also of will in a multitude of Selfs. “The @ 
hypothesis of Creative Will involves tremendous moral difficulties, with — 
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‘hop’s famous interview with the doomed Marcellinus. The 
Be diocomsion is Epist. cli. 9. Finally, in this connection, we note the 
publication of the late Principal Stewart’s Croall Lectures on Creeds and 
Churches (Hodder & Stoughton), a dignified and sober-minded sketch, 
which disentangles some of the more salient features of the subject from 
the complex o historical debates and decisions. Mr A. W. F. Blunt's 
little book on The Church’s Message for the Coming Time (Oxford 
University Press) contains an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, which 
marks the progress made by popular requirements since Westcott published 
his Historic Faith. It is admirably adapted to instruct those who wish 
not only to behold the beauty of the Lord but to inquire in his temple. 
Mr Blunt has not hesitated to speak out at several points. For example, 
those who know how the risen body has been discussed in some’ popular 
theologies will be the first to appreciate the frank remark that “the hymn 
‘On the Resurrection Morning’ is a perfect example of how not to expound 
this article of the Creed.” 

Mr Blunt happens to quote (p. 86) from Lowell’s lines on “The Present 
Crisis,” in arguing against the attempt to maintain a Christian or hopeful 
view of the universe apart from the Christian view of Jesus Christ. This 
leads us to notice a large volume by Dr A. H. Strong upon American Poets 
and their Theology (Philadelphia). In his Reminiscences Goldwin Smith 
says that he remembers Lowell in his anti-British phase, and takes a 
depreciatory view of American poetry altogether. He can hardly credit 
Longfellow “with anything more than sweetness as a poet”; which is 
unjust. ‘ Bryant lives by his ‘ Waterfowl,’ and almost by that alone. Poe 
had poetic genius, if he had only taken more care of it and of himself. 
Excepting him, can it be said that America has produced a poet? 
Perhaps America might ask whether at this time there is such a thing as 
a true poet in the world.” Dr Strong _ naturally sees more poetic fruit 
in American literature than Goldwin Smith did. He has already published 
a book on The Great Poets and their Theology, and the present volume 
seems to be an attempt to do for America what Stopford Brooke did forty- 
three years ago for England in his charming Theology in the English Poets. 
With writers like Whittier, Lanier, Longfellow, and Bryant, Dr Strong 
has little or no trouble; orthodoxy can manage to extract some comfort 
and support from their verses. Lowell is dismissed as a moralist rather 
than a real poet; Emerson! and Holmes are bracketed as adherents of a 
natural theism ; and while Andrew Lang once called Poe’s poetry “ the echo 
of a lyre from behind the hills of death,” Dr Strong severely adds, “ Yes, 
from the Inferno of sin and guilt and despair,” such poetry being “ melody 
without truth and without love.” He has: still less mercy on Whitman, 
though he admits that the experiences of the Civil War effected a moral 
transformation of that writer’s character and verse. The fact is, most poets 
have shared the somewhat contemptuous spirit of Rossetti’s couplet : 


“ Let lore of all Theology 
Be to thy soul what it can be.” 


And when the measuring rod of Calvinistic orthodoxy is used, their pro- 
ductions are apt to prove as uneven and disappointing as Dr Strong has 


In the Revue Chrétienne (Janvier 1917, pp. 1-14) Marie Dutoit writes: “De la 
notion @héroisme d’apr’s Emerson,” and emphasises the religious basis for his conception 
of true heroism, 
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found the majority of his fellow-countrymen in verse. Estimates of thy. 
kind are exceptionally difficult to write; they require sympathy as wel] y: 
moral zeal, if they are to be of any service to literature or to theo} 
As it happens, a contemporary illustration of the right method is affork 
by Mr H. L. Stewart’s article on “Carlyle’s Conception of Religion” jy 
The American Journal of Theology for January (pp. 43-57). He pointy 
out that Carlyle had “an irresistible impulse, especially when talkj 
theology, to play with metaphysics,” and that his formulas therefore a 
to be carefully weighed. What they yield is not a natural theology byt 
an intuition of duty which is allied to a theistic creed. Yet “he wa 
surely right in his insistence that a theistic view of the world is not readily 
adopted by those who look upon the difference of right and wrong as 4 
mere contrast of feeling. Its natural affinity is with the ethics that ress 
on reason. The historical development of systems in our own day has 
one far to confirm Carlyle’s conviction that belief in God is intimate 
eet up with belief in conscience as a function, not of the feelings but 
of the reason.” Almost simultaneously, the danger of exaggerating intuition 
in the theistic proof has been reiterated by Jean Wagner in a critical 
study of “Le Probleme de Dieu” (Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie 
1917, pp. 52 f.). 

Once more it is our melancholy task to chronicle losses inflicted op 
the theological world by the Great War. At the age of seventy, Dy 
C. R. Gregory, the German-American, who won his reputation at Leipzig 
in textual criticism, has died in the fighting lines of the German army, 
One could have wished him a better cause for which to give his ik 
But what Burns wrote about the Battle of Sheriffmuir applies to this 
conflict also : 

“Some fell for wrang, and some for right ; 
But monie bade the world guid-night.” 


A heavier loss, which comes home to ourselves, is the death of a no- 
combatant. Professor James Hope Moulton, that peaceable and lovable 
scholar, was on his way back from India, when his ship was torpedoed by 
these ruffians of Europe, and he died of exposure to the elements. Dr 
Moulton’s work was done in several fields, including comparative religion 
But it is a special and poignant regret that he was not spared to finish either 
his Vocabulary of the Greek Testament in collaboration with Professor 
Milligan, or his New Testament Grammar. The latter remains in its first 
volume, and it will be hard to find anyone with Dr Moulton’s knowledge 
of Greek and fine general scholarship to continue and complete the under 
taking. There seems to be a fatality about modern works on this 
subject. It is nineteen years since Schmiedel’s revision of Winer ei 
in the middle of a sentence, and now this murder has robbed us of al 
the first volume of what would have been a standard English treatise. 


James MorFFatr. 
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REVIEWS 


God the Invisible King. By H. G. Wells.—Cassell & Company, 
Ltd., 1917. 


| Jn this book Mr Wells presents what he calls “the modern religion.” 
| The word “modern” will no doubt prove attractive to many minds; 


but equally, and for reasons perhaps as good, it will be repellent to 
many others. It were well if Mr Wells had taken some pains to make 


' clear what he means by modern religion—since he uses the phrase. so 


often. Sometimes he appears to mean that his religion is brand-new, 
which startles those who have long been familiar with his leading idea. 
Sometimes he speaks as though it were a revival of an ancient religion, 
for he calls it a renascence. And again he implies that it is the essence 
of all religions both ancient and modern. And by calling it “the” 
modern religion he suggests that it is the only one that can be so 
called. But I could tell him—anybody could tell him—of a dozen 
religions that are just as modern as this—in fact, more so; and perhaps 
the bitterest opposition to his book will not come from the ancient 
religions, but from these modern rivals. A new religion is described in 
this number of the Hibbert Journal by the Countess of Warwick, and it 
is different from that of Mr Wells. Nor does he seem to have weighed 
the fact, as obvious as it is important, that every religion, at the time 
of its birth, was modern, up to date, and the last thing out. There 
is no doubt, for example, that the Council of Nicaea, which Mr Wells 
treats with much disrespect and ingratitude, was bursting with the 
consciousness of modernity. To be modern, to be consciously modern, 
is to be the most old-fashioned kind of person conceivable. It is what 
all our fathers have been in their day and generation. Indeed, jone 
of the remarkable features of the book is that it shows the author as 
unaware how old-fashioned he is. Had he been aware of it, the tone 
of the book would have been different: it would have been less com- 
bative, less ungrateful, less irritating, less witty at other people’s expense. 
It would not have called the doctrine of the Trinity @ scarecrow ; an it 
would not have compared Dr Foakes Jackson and his brother ecclesiastics 


to groaning camels. To call yourself modern is only an emphatic |way 

of declaring that you are the product of the past—the same past that 

produced the scarecrows and the groaning camels. Mr Wells owes more 

to the scarecrows and the groaning camels than he knows. He owes 

more to the Council of Nica than he knows, If there had been no - 
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Council of Nicwa, there would have been no Mr Wells. Take ty. 
description of God on page 21, ending with the statement that he j. 
“our friend and brother and the light of the world.” There is han | 
a phrase in that passage which would have occurred to Mr Wells hai 


he not been born, cradled, and nurtured in the atmosphere of historic ” 


Christianity. 4 
There is another being often mentioned in this book to whom the autho 
is also more indebted than he chooses to confess, and that is the Veiled 


Being, the- power behind Nature, on whom he turns his back, and tg 
whom he resolutely refuses to give the name of God. Again, we cannot | 
help remembering that the power which is behind Nature is also behind” 
Mr Wells, who, with that ever-active brain of his, is a most intimate | 


part of Nature. We are actually told that the Veiled Being (acting 
through a subordinate, the Life Force) becomes self-conscious in man; 


which suggests that the Veiled Being is not so thickly “ veiled ” as this 
book makes out, but quite the reverse; and clearly proves that Mr 


Wells has no right to turn his back on him. For he owes it to the Veiled 


Being that he is self-conscious ; that he is able to distinguish himself from | 


old fogies like St Ambrose or St Athanasius, and groaning camels like the 
modern ecclesiastics. 


I confess that after reading the book twice, and that with the clog | 


attention that is rightly due to it, the total impression each time has left 
me much more deep 
somewhat parochial God. Indeed, unless I suspected that the two are 


really the same I should not be interested in the latter personage at all, 
and should feel just as indifferent to him as Mr Wells is to the Trinity, | 


become interested in him only when I connect him with the Veiled Being, 


and then, it is true, but not till then, he becomes more than interesting, 


Mr Wells has himself to thank for producing this effect. As a lite 


artist, and the writer of many notable novels, he knows, better than any- | 
body can inform him, the dramatic value of veiled personages. For down | 
right enthralling interest give me a story that contains a mystery, “a | 


Woman in White,” or a veiled being of any kind. Mr Wells says the 


modern religion has no mysteries. It has a very big mystery, and the) 
Veiled Being is the name of it ; and is only the more mysterious because it ' 


tries to keep the mystery out instead of frankly bringing it in. From the 


moment a veiled being is introduced into a story I suspect his (or her) 


presence everywhere; I read it between the lines; I look for the secret 


pulling of the strings. This book throws me into the same attitude of 
mind, though I am quite sure that the author, literary artist though he 
be, had no intention of producing that effect on his readers ; he has done it” 
from habit, unconsciously. Be that as it may, I am convinced that the? 
Veiled Being has had a great deal to do with this book, with its original. 


conception, its argument, its purpose, its composition, its literary form, itt” 


come self-conscious in Mr Wells, the book could not have been written 


at all. I think of the brain in eager activity, of the blood rushing through 


the cerebral centres, of the nervous currents running to the fingers # 


they moved the pen or worked the typewriter; I think of the ink, the” 
paper, and the printing-press; I think of Mr Wells, self-conscious at the | 


centre; and I see the Veiled Being behind it all, in it all, through it all, 











interested in the Veiled Being than I am in Mr Welly | 


= and its publication. It is obvious that unless the Veiled Being had” 






of it all. Again, I think of the rock from which Mr Wells was hew 




















































































a and the hole of the pit from which he was digged; I think of him as a 
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ct of the ages; of the evolution of his body and of his mind; of all 





u 
til in the immeasurable past ; and whichever of these things I think 


of, the Veiled Being is present to me. We are told that possibly “God” 
knows no more about the Veiled Being than we do. But I am convinced 
that the Veiled Being knows all about God, and he knows all about the 


‘quthor of this book. This follows from his becoming self-conscious in Mr 
"Wells, and presumably also in his God. It would not surprise me to 


learn that it was the Veiled Being who suggested the writing of the book ; 
certainly it could not have been written unless he had been, not only a 
consenting party, but an active partner in the whole operation. Under 
these circumstances it is more than effrontery, it is positive ingratitude, 
when the author turns his back on the Veiled Being, who, after all, is the 
real hero of the piece. 

We are told that the modern religion does not argue about God, but 
simply relates; for it is based entirely on experience. Well, whether or 
no this book argues about its own God (and I think it does), it argues a 
great deal about the God of other people. But often it does not argue 
well, especially when it comes to the question of “finite” or “infinite,” terms 
which whosoever touches plays with fire. Mr Wells lays great emphasis on 
the point that his God is finite. But the term “finite” tells us absolutely 


| nothing, unless we are further told he how finite God is. “Finite” 


may be as big as you please, or as little; it may be as powerful as you 
please, or as feeble ; it may be as good as you please, or as bad. It is 


| capable of infinite expansion on the one side, and of infinite contraction on 


the other ; and for that reason it is, in the hands of those who use it in- 
advisedly, only the infinite in disguise. Call a thing or a person finite, 
and neglect to tell us how finite he is, what precisely his limits are, 
and you can play the game of “heads I win, tails you lose” at your 
pleasure; which is precisely what Mr Wells charges the devotees of 
“infinite” with doing, and which, justice requires me to add, they have 
often done. I have searched in vain through the book for any reason- 
able indication of God’s limits. In some passages he is described as 
the God of “this round earth,” which gives a fairly good geographical 
limitation; and in connected passages he is closely identified with the 
interests of humanity, and in particular with social reform, especially with 
that kind of social reform which Mr Wells is known to favour. This gives 
a pretty clear historical limitation. But then in another passage, in close 
a agg to these, we are startled to find that the designs of God 
include the conquest of the stars! Then he is a cosmic deity after all, or 


- at least aims to become so. ‘There is an enormous difference between these 


two conceptions. On page 21 we are informed that God will never end— 
a strange quality for a finite being. And how does Mr Wells know that 
he will never end? Three pages farther on comes the statement that our 
knowledge of God is entirely on experience. But no amount of 
experience can reveal that God will never end. Here it would seem that 
Mr Wells has been departing from the principles of modern religion by 
arguing, at least to himself, about God. It is idle to call this “relating.” 
And then as to the relating itself. So far as Mr Wells confines himself 
to relating his own religious experience—I wish he had related more of it 
—I treat every word he says with the profoundest respect, for I am certain 
that he is sincere. As a personal confession his book is a religious docu- 
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ment of great value, and any critic, any theologian, who overlooks tha | 


fact will make a serious mistake. But when the modern religion begj 


through its mouthpiece, Mr Wells, to relate things about other religions, 4 
we have the right to be on our guard. And here I say withog | 
hesitation that the modern religion will have to be more correct, as wel | 


as more polite, in relating things about other religions, before th 
world wil 

itself. Here is a characteristic example: ‘ We have to remember th 
poorness of the mental and moral quality of the Churchmen of the thin, 
fourth, and fifth centuries, who saddled Christendom with its characteristic 
dogmas, and the extreme poverty and confusion of the circle of ide 
within which they thought.” Now that is not what we expect from a man 
of genius and a student. Has he never heard of St Augustine? The 


passage goes on in the same strain, and I will venture a comment | 
clause by clause. ‘Many of the makers of Christianity, like St Ambroe @ 


of Milan, had been pitchforked into the Church from civil life”: Mr Welk 


has pitchforked himself from literature into theology. “They lived in 


a time of pitiless factions and personal feuds”: so do we. “They had to 
conduct their disputations amid the struggles of would-be emperors’; 


we have to conduct our disputations among the struggles of would-be | 


intellectual Popes, who are equally mischievous. .“ Court-eunuchs and 


favourites swayed their councils”: our councils are swayed by persons not one | 


whit more worthy of respect. ‘ Popular rioting clinched their decisions”; 


which was not a worse method than the modern one of suspending de. | 


cisions in a perpetual riot of warring minds. “The whole audience by which 


a theory could be judged did not equal, either in numbers or accuracy of | 


information, the present population of Constantinople”: and a very 
thing too, for there was less playing to the gallery and less attention 


paid to what the public would think. I say that to write in this strain | 


is to write bad history, bad comparative history ; and one can only trust 


that the habit is not kept up when the modern religion relates its own | 


experience, which is too important to be trifled with. 
I doubt if Mr Wells’ philosophy is any sounder than his history; | 
am sure it is not sound enough to warrant him in calling the first four 


centuries of the Christian era childish and unphilosophic, as he does. And © 


why, if true religion “does not argue but relate,” should he deem ita 


fault in any age to be unphilosophic or even childish? It is true that | 


the principles, or the nature, of the modern religion do not require him 
to be meticulously philosophic; but he insists on being philosophic in 


spite of this, and it seems to me that he comes to grief. He attacks | 


the philosophy of other people, which is the most arrogant way of 
being philosophic; and he states philosophic positions of his own. He 
describes an important movement of philosophy which has gone on from 
Plotinus to Hegel as “ featureless presumption”: and sets up against it the 
thesis that at the back of all known things there is an impenetrable curtain. 


Now, it may well be that there is such a curtain ; but it does not follow that 
Mr Wells 1s entitled to draw the curtain wherever he pleases. The mail 7% 
question philosophy has to decide is precisely— Where is the curtain to be 


drawn? which question Mr Wells ignores, and proceeds, quite coolly, to 
draw the curtain at the point where religion ceases to interest him and 


where it becomes most interesting to many of his neighbours. He will | 


not allow his religion to be bothered with questions about the cosmos: 





be willing to give due weight to what it relates about | 
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which is cold comfort to the man who remembers that out of the cosmos 
came the stray bullet that slew his son. In fact, there is a want of 
catholicity here, which one hardly expects in a religion so excessively 
modern. ‘There is something eminently dogmatic, also, in the manner in 
which the curtain is drawn. Unless Mr. Wells is more careful he may 
become the founder of a very narrow and bigoted sect. ‘There is too much 
of what is good in this book to be thus imperilled. 

I suppose that a religion which relates instead of arguing about God 
may still be expected to be consistent with itself. At all events there are 
many inconsistencies in the account here given: as when Mr Wells in 
one place insists that God is youth and in another makes him coeval with 
the progress of mankind ; or when he says that God “ looks for ever to 
the future” and on the next page describes him as the memory of the 
race, which means, of course, that he never ceases to look into the past. 
A being who is in time, as we are told God is, cannot “look for ever” 
either into the past or the future; he must look both ways if he is to 
look either; and as to his being “ youth,” he is just as old or as young as 
the time makes him which has elapsed since he began to be. Immortal 
youth is no doubt a very attractive conception, but not a philosophical 
one; for youth, like senility, is always of a certain age, and there is no 
doubt, from many statements in this book, that the God of the modern 
religion has been growing older for several thousands of years; and when 
more thousands have been added he will, since he is in time, be so much 
older than he is now. Mr Wells cannot put God into time and keep him 
youthful for ever. Sooner or later the modern religion (then no Aen 
modern?) will have to discard the symbolism of the beautiful youth 
“newly arisen to a day that was still but a promise,” and revert to some 
such venerable figure as Michael Angelo painted on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel. For my part, I feel that on Mr Wells’ own showing 
Michael Angelo’s figure is the more appropriate even at the present day 
to a being whom we have to define as the memory of the race. These 
men of old, in spite of their limited audiences, and their riots, and their 
susceptibility to the influence of court-eunuchs, were not so stupid as our 
author makes them out. They kney what they were about when they 
represented God as a venerable being; for, unlike Mr Wells, they were 
thinking not alone of what God is going to do, but of what he has 
done already—his vast experience, his mighty acts, his weaving the ages 
as a work upon a loom. 

Another unfortunate consequence of the relating method adopted by 
the modern religion is that it leaves the reader in doubt as to whether 
the God in which its adherents believe is really the same God in eve 
case. We may even be tempted to surmise that the God of this rite 
is only another name for each man’s daimon or attendant spirit, and that 
there are therefore just as many Gods in existence as there are believers. 
It certainly might be so for anything the relating method here indicates to 
the contrary. I cannot but think that the modern religion, much as it 
dislikes argument, will find itself obliged to argue this point, and indeed 
to prove it. One can hardly expect Mr Wells, after his remark about 
the featureless presumptions of philosophers from Plotinus to Hegel, to 
undertake what is technically known as a proof of the unity of God. 
Yet Something is required to allay our questionings on this matter. If 
SIX sincere persons were to relate their religious experience, I greatly doubt 
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if any one of their six accounts of God would tally with that given) 
Mr Wells; and it would certainly be most unfair to infer that they :' 
not sincere because they happened to disagree with Mr Wells, fy 
example, I believe Plotinus was a perfectly sincere person ; John Smith ty: 
Cambridge Platonist was another; both of these have related it 
religious experience, and the account of God they severally give diffey 




































radically from that of the modern religion. In each account the Gq The 
of whom it relates is obviously that Veiled Being with whom the moden #™ jearn fr 
religion will have nothing to do. Are there then two Gods—one fy ™™ and mi 
Mr Wells and another for Plotinus and John Smith; and as many moy apprise 
as there are distinct varieties of religious experience? The matter ah @™ not th 
for consideration, and I do not see how it is to be elucidated withot™™ abstrac 
argument. The thinkers of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, whon MM servant: 
Mr Wells treats so contemptuously, were fully conversant with thy ™ not onl 
difficulty ; for polytheism was then a thing in nes and a very formidah but we 
thing too, well equipped with philosophy and religious experience; aj world o 
not the least notable part of what took place at the Council of Nice, i the flov 
which Mr Wells sets down to bad temper and court-eunuchs, was dy midst 2 
to the need of meeting this clamant need. And sooner or later it wil task of 
have to be met by the modern religion. In the alternative the mode to his s 
religion will go to pieces. ® human 

Mr Wells has written a very provocative book about the least prog which | 
vocative of subjects—God. It is probable that nobody can write a book: It i 
about God, or even preach a sermon about him, without doing violencety™™ so tren 
something that is essential in the Divine nature: for God is precisely th need sj 
Being who by no manner of means can be made into public property. Heg™® the the 
sees and is seen in secret, when we have entered into the inner chamber anim quick]; 
shut the door. This our author knows very well, and it is the great meit@™™ to be n 
of the book to betray that he knows it, and to leave a clear impressing Mr W: 
at the end that he ie found God, or rather that God has found him must a 
My conviction of this fundamental fact is not the least impaired by th 0: 
other, equally strong, conviction that Mr Wells is philosophically al 
_ astray in the account he gives of the Divine Being. However, in present 
of the central discovery his aparye er errors matter very little either to 
himself or to anybody else. And to God, aig they matter not at all 

His discovery of God began in an earlier discovery—that of his ow 
essential need of salvation, which he shares with mankind at large. In thi Mr ‘I 
he reminds me constantly and vividly of Professor Royce, lately dead, one write 
of the best-equipped philosophers of this age, and as modern as Mr Wels ship a 
himself, though at the same time vastly more ancient. Like Profesorg™® hours 
Royce—in the Problem of Christianity—Mr Wells has realised the futility @ contril 
the failure, the muddle, the peril of the life of the natural man. Teg ofab 
views that life as one of misery, and of confusion which is always ag The b 
the verge of disaster. He quotes Metchnikoff to illustrate the incom As on 
pleteness, the mess of imperfections, in which nature and the natural mag Mr T 
are alike involved. He sees what needy beings we are even at our best helpf 
He sees that so long as the natural man is unredeemed, science, culturyg™ But e 
education, social reform, and all the rest are quite powerless to alter thet when 
conditions and to save us from their attendant miseries—sees this # clear, 
Gotama saw it, as St Paul saw it, as Dante saw it, as Schopenhauer saw hge May | 
as Nietzsche saw it, as Royce saw it, as any Salvationist sees it. Mr We bs - t 
has felt the strain and the tension of it all in his soul, both as an origi etc) 
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misery of his own and as reflected from the souls of his contemporaries. 
| He has felt it as a on. man of his age must feel it. He finds no 
“way of escape in verbal devices, in “isms” of one kind or another—.in the 
éaltruism” of Metchnikoff or Joseph M‘Cabe, in “the group instincts” 


d ther Me of Professor Gilbert Murray. These terms-are only fresh elements in the 
° difey MN muddle; they make matters worse. 
he God Then comes the discovery of God, how made I know not and cannot 


moden ME jearn from this book. But soit is that, in the heart of all this confusion 
One ft Me and misery and aimless striving for we know not what, Mr Wells is 
NY mor apprised of the presence of another will, not his own nor yours nor mine, 
ter clk not the “collective mind” of the community nor any other hollow 
without abstraction of that kind. God declares his presence in the hearts of his 
, Whom mm servants, and there is an end of it, so far as “ proof” is concerned. And 
th this not only is this offered as the personal testimony of Mr Wells himself, 
midah but we are further told that the same experience is now happening all the 
€; a world over. It is useless for sceptical philosophy to put up barriers against 
Nice @% the flowing tide. Presently the er will know that there stands in the 
vas die @ midst a Spirit, a God, born out of the confusion itself and pledged to the 
it wil task of overcoming it, the Captain of our salvation, who summons all men 
modem to his standard, whose will is the only law, whose purpose the only end of 
® human life. His will is to conquer—to conquer the very confusion out of 
which he has been born ; and in self-identification with him is our only peace. 
It is a tremendous theme, and the time is ripe for its reception. It is 
so tremendous, so weighty in itself, that those who are burdened with it 
need spend no time in overthrowing the theological errors of the past ; for 
the theme itself will drive these aside by its own impetus, and they will die 
quickly if left severely alone. But the errors are not to be despised, nor 
to be mocked. Taken in the large they arose from the very effort which 
Mr Wells is making in this book—to say that of which the better half 
must always be left unsaid. L. P. Jacks. 


Oxrorp. 
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Mens Creatrix : An Essay. By William Temple.—London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1917.—Pp. xiii +367. 


Mr Trmrte, in his Preface, tells us this book was planned and partly 
written nine years ago at Oxford. It was continued during his headmaster- 
ship at Repton, but more than half of it was “dictated during spare half 
hours” last year in London. The author, I gather, designs it to be his 
contribution to philosophy—at least the best contribution the exigencies 
of a busy life permit him to make—as well as a tribute to an old ambition. 
The book covers a wide field, and discusses problems of a very varied kind. 
As one would expect from the circumstances under which it was executed, 
Mr Temple’s ik is unequal: some of his discussions are suggestive and 
helpful in a high degree, while others are rapid, meagre, and disappointing. 
But even at his worst the author is never superficial and commonplace, and 
when at his best he is very vigorous and stimulating. The style is always 
clear, and the reader is never in doubt about the author’s meaning. If I 
may judge, the first half of the book will be found more careful and satisfy- 
Aeon the second half, which tends in parts to become very slight and 
etchy. 


Vor. XV.—No. 4. 44 
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The plan of the volume may be briefly outlined. Part I. deals 
siishinealogieal and metaphysical questions. Part II. is a discussion of Ay 
its meaning and value. Part III. deals with the problem of conduct ; while. 
Part IV. investigates the general nature of religion in its relation to Sciengs _ 
Art, and Morality. The preceding four divisions constitute Book I fy 
Book II. the writer takes up the problem of revealed religion and finds in jt 
the ultimate solution of the issues he has raised. The ground traversed hy | 
the author is too wide for me to follow him in detail within the limits g 
my disposal. I must content myself with referring to some of the mop 
interesting and important points. 
In his opening chapters Mr Temple will be found criticising severely 
the old syllogistic logic. He is here on familiar ground, but it is 
fair to describe the syllogism as a mere device of rhetoric rather than of 
logic. The syllogistic method is a good mental gymnastic, and it is gt 
least often a test of consistency in argument. It is, of course, true that the 
actual movement of thought is both analytic and synthetic, and the proces | 
of scientific knowing is one of mutual testing between universal and pg. 
ticulars. In dealing with the problem of the development of knowledge, Mr” 
Temple follows writers like Messrs Bradley and Bosanquet in holding that 
the categorical judgment passes into the hypothetical where a connexion | 
of ground and consequence is expressed, and finally into the disjunctive’ 
form where thought comes to its goal in the idea of a determining system, 
One may agree that the ideal of knowledge is the development of connexion 
in experience into systematic unity, and at the same time hold that ther’ 
is something artificial in the derivation of the process from the forms df) 
the judgment. The fact is that categorical judgments of perception 
cannot be translated into hypothetical without losing a good deal of their 
meaning, and there are judgments purely hypothetical which do not i 
a relation of ground and consequence. And I should contend that prior 
to judgment there is a mere awareness of an object which only tends ty 
become a judgment. 
The goal of knowledge, according to Mr Temple, is the Infinite as the 
inclusive system of the finite. ‘Those who accept this principle end by) 
identifying God with the Absolute or systematic whole. But Mr Temple 
when he comes to theology, holds God is transcendent as well as immanent’ 
He is no doubt right in this view, but it does not seem to me to coher 
well with his principle that alike in science, art, and morality the goal is 
always a harmonious system. I think we must recognise that the purely 
rational method cannot yield more than an immanent world-ground, and 
reach a genuine theism the judgments of reason must be related to ant’ 
qualified = the judgments of ethical and religiousexperience. Value cannot 
be absorbed in rationality, and the character of the world-ground must be 
determined by both lines of evidence. In a way Mr Temple admits thi 
when he lays stress on Christian theism as the issue of converging ling 
of evidence. But he does not make it clear that the result he desideralé 
cannot be reached as the issue of a single principle realised in different 
aspects of experience. 4 
Mr Temple is no doubt far from being a pure intellectualist. He si 
in so many words that intellect, working purely by its own method, mil! 
not yield the transcendent God of religion. Thought, owing to its init 
abstraction, remains abstract to the a and is involved in perpetual alt 
restless movement. It is imagination which gives us relatively compl 
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"holes, and Art is the culmination of Science. Mr Temple even goes so 
“far as to say that ‘“‘the infinite delicacy of the logical structure of the 
"geal world is only grasped by imagination when it grasps the real in 








lence, its concreteness, with all that minute articulation which can never be 
I. In @ artificially construed by the intellect” (p..40). The impulse to totality 
sinit @* which is the fruit of the will to know is not realised intellectually, but 
ed by @ is achieved by the artistic imagination. And the individual itself is not 
nits at We exhausted by the relations into which it enters. 

‘moe Me —S-s Some of the most fresh and suggestive passages in the book will be 





found in the section on Art. Mr Temple has profited by the study of 
verely M Hegel, Croce, and Professor A. C. Bradley, but he is not a slavish follower, 
@ and he can say his own word and go his way when need arises. He is at 
an of his best in his chapter on “ Tragedy,” where he works out his principles in 
; is at detail and enforces them with a wealth of illustrations. “The world 
t the revealed in tragedy is a noble world, and better than any we can conceive 
mrocess —yet it is terrible and pitiable and sad beyond belief. We would not 
d par @ alter it, yet we cannot be content with it. This is the Philosophy of 
ge, Mr Me Tragedy ” (p. 152). 
y that In Science, and still more in Art, Mr Temple discerns a movement of 
nexion @™ the human spirit above the successiveness of time. In the world of will 
nctie @e and purpose this conquering process reaches a yet higher stage. In life, 
ystem, @™ and especially in life filled with a lofty purpose, we approach nearest to 


nexion the realisation of eternity. It is not clear to me what exactly is meant 
there @® by this transcendence of time, and the author takes no pains to explain 
mms of @ it. A mode of consciousness which rises above our present time-span is 
eption @ intelligible, but a mind which is timeless in the sense of codadieg 


f there changing states is something inconceivable. I may add that in his 
discussion of ethics Mr Temple recognises the ultimate and irreducible 
nature of good and evil as values, and urges that the moral problem is 
essentially a social problem. The breadth of his interests is seen in 
his chapters on “Education” and “Internationalism,” which conclude 
the section. 

Mr Temple closes the first part of his work with a brief statement 
of the nature of religion, followed by a longer chapter on the “ Problem of 
| Evil” Religion, we are told, unites in itself the principles of Science, Art, 
_ and Morality: it is the culmination of the growing deliverance of the 
“mind seen in these spheres. The movement of mind which follows these 
different lines demands the actuality of the ideal to which they point. 
“Philosophy by itself only shows that God must exist if the world is to be 
perfectly reasonable.” Now it is true that philosophy does carry us back 
to a ground of the world, but that this ground coincides with the 
téligious idea of God by no means follows. In this chapter almost nothing 
Ws said of the psychological nature of religion, and the treatment is too 
slight to be convincing. The chapter on “ Evil” is better, and much fuller. 
Mr Temple’s view is, on the whole, a hopeful one. Suffering elicits 
sympathy, and the existence of the two together is better than the absence 
of both. Pain coupled with fortitude is the condition of what is best 
in life. The essence of sin is self-will, and sin is there that love may 
“conquer. “In fact, a sinful world redeemed by the agony of Love’s com- 

_ self-sacrifice is a better world, by the only standards of excellence we 
_ have, than a world that never sinned ” (p. 286). Nevertheless one is glad 
_ to know that Mr Temple allows that fase are much failure and sordid 
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by love is it justified as an element in the world and history. I m 
add that he d 

evil, and lays little stress on the part played by man’s free will in th 
development of moral evil. The truth is that sin can never be 
rationalised or reduced to “good in the making,” if we recognise it gg 
essentially that which ought not to be. 


The conclusion of the volume is asincere and vigorous plea for Christ. _ 


anity—the religion of the Incarnation—as the final solution of the 


problem of religion and life. As this portion of the work is compress ” 
into little more than sixty pages, the treatment is perforce brief anj | 


fragmentary. In his chapter on the “Religion of Israel” Mr Temple,] 


confess, does not seem to me to say much which is either interesting o | 


important. His general conclusion is, that the historic Incarnation js 
Just the fact to which the different lines of thought he has been developing 
converge, and in which they find their consummation. Here religious 
aspiration finds its rest. ‘“'The creative mind in man never attains its 


goal until the creative mind of God, in whose image it is made, reveal | 


its own nature and completes man’s work.” And the divine kingdom as 
it finds expression in Christ is the medium “of God's transcendent 


breaking in on history.” I may note in closing that when Mr Temple | 
suggests that in certain essential respects the Johannine Christ is in 
harmony with the Christ of the Synoptics, he is maintaining a proposition | 


which, to say the least, is doubtful. 


This is a very interesting book, and it will well repay perusal. One | 


cannot read it without being impressed with the ability and versatilit 


of the writer. But it bears obvious marks of haste, and I hardly think it } 


is sufficiently thorough and well balanced to have permanent influence 
and value. G. Ga.toway. 


St Mary’s Cotiece, St ANDREWS, 





Principles of Social Reconstruction. By Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1916. 


““'To me,” says Mr Russell, “the chief thing to be learnt through the war 


has been a certain view of the springs of human action, what they are, and _ 


what we may legitimately hope they will become.” In the eight lectures 


comprised in this volume, the author sketches the view of human nature to 4 
which his reflections have led, and indicates the lines along which he 


conceives civilisation must advance, if it is to provide for individual person- 
alities scope for development and to enable them to get out of life the best 
which life has in it to yield. Like all that Mr Russell writes, these pages 


are full of stimulating suggestion, of vigorous criticism, and of fresh and | 


original thinking. Moreover, they are written with a sincerity and fervour 
to which none but a dull and languid reader can be insensible, and which 
will win for them consideration even where they fail to carry conviction. 
With much that Mr Russell has to say about “war as an institution,” the 
“worship of money,” the education of the young, and other problems of 





misery in the world which can only be justified if we assume the existeng 
of an eternal world, and he admits that only in so far as sin is conquered | 


oes not deal with the serious problem of the distribution of - 
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ical import, a large body of thoughtful persons will be in accord. 
eT cannot help feeling that, in framing his general theory of social life, 
the circumstances of the present moment—tremendously significant though 
they are—have loomed too aneagpen in his mind, and have been allowed 
uman centuries. And I venture to predict— 
as it is, no doubt, safe to do in regard to any writer upon social questions 
just now—that if, in future years, when the passions of these stormy days 
are stilled, Mr Russell returns to the a ere discussed, he will handle 
many of them differently and from a wider point of view. 

“Impulse has more effect than conscious purpose in moulding men’s 
lives,"—-such is the principle upon which Mr Russell is Sain to base a 
philosophy of politics. And elsewhere he has expressed his conviction that 
man, scientifically regarded, is like the animal, “a bundle of impulses and 

ions.” It is difficult, however, to determine what exactly he under- 
stands by “impulse.” Is it a mental state, or is it merely a state of the 
bodily organism? Sometimes he seems to mean the one, sometimes the 
other. Impulse belongs, he tells us, to the more instinctive part of our 
nature,” and is “a tendency to activity not prompted by any end or 
purpose” (p. 13) ; it is “ erratic and anarchical, not easily fitted into a well- 
regulated system” (p. 16); “all impulse is essentially blind, in the sense 
that it does not spring from any prevision of consequences” (p. 17). 
While blind impulse may lead to iolrvetion and death, it may also lead 
to the best things the world contains. ‘Blind impulse is the source of 
war, but it is also the source of science, and art, and love” (pp. 17-18). 
Mr Russell is a consistent atomist, and is here attempting to interpret 
human life along the lines of an atomistic philosophy. Like every so- 
called “thing” in nature, a conscious mind, I suppose he would say, is a 
“complex,” made up of elements that preserve their essential identity, 
notwithstanding the relations in which they enter as elements of the 
complex. Just as on the cognitive side of our being, sensation, perception, 
imagination, and thought are separate and distinct functions, so, on the 
conative side, impulse, desire, and will are separate and distinct modes of 
activity. Desire involves not merely the representation of an end as likely 
to satisfy the agent, but also what may perhaps be expressed as the adop- 
tion of such oe on the part of the desiring subject. Will is Prnewiver: 
conceived as a “ directing force,” and is said to consist mainly in following 
desires for more or less distant objects (p. 13). 

Now, no doubt, everyone would recognise, in a certain sense, a broad 
distinction, and even contrast, between impulse and desire. Unquestionably 
there is a stage in mental development below which impulse would be 
“blind” in Mr Russell’s sense; in such primitive impulses there would, 
that is to say, be in no way prefigured anything of the nature of an end or 
purpose, But it seems to me an important error to assume that “ impulse ” 
retains unaltered, in a self-conscious being, the character it possessed in its 
original form; that it remains alongside of desires and volitions, the 
merely instinctive craving which it can be described as being prior to 
the emergence of desire and volition. On the contrary, when we are 
dealing with the mature mind, there is, so far as I can see, no fundamental 
difference in kind to be drawn between impulse and desire. The so-called 
lower onc ona impulses to satisfy hunger, thirst, etc.—are doubtless 
connected with organic wants, and an organic want is in itself a purely 
physiological fact. It is not, however, until the feelings that arise in conse- 
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an impulse in the human subject. Though still — 
organic conditions, such impulses cannot be view 
same way as we might imagine inherited dispositions to operate jy 


determining the instinctive habits of animals. They are in no senq | 


mechanical, save in this—that they depend upon conditionis alto 


distinct from the representation which may be formed by the individu] | 


of the means of satisfying them. And they are “blind” in no other sen 
than in this—that the individual is not responsible for the organic 


conditions which naturally determine their origin and in part thei | 
strength. ‘The consideration that appears to have weighed with My | 
Russell in pronouncing impulses to “blind” is that often they do 
not contain the explicit representation of an end. But much the sam | 


is true of all forms of conative activity. By reason of their i ee 
occurrence, many desires and volitions tend to become habitual, . and 


psychologically it is a mistake to suppose that the one essential featur # 
of voluntary action is the actual momentary awareness of an end. Habit, | 

in this respect, is second nature, and it is none the less the purpose of the | 
individual that is expressed in such habitual modes of activity. A similar 
consideration —— to “impulses.” As T. H. Green pointed out, the | 


drunkard probably drinks, as a rule, not for the mere pleasure of drinki 


but to drown the pains of self-reproach or win the pleasures of a quickened 


fancy or of a sense of good-fellowship, of which only the thinking manis 


capable ; and such purpose cannot be said to be wanting because the man 


does not represent it to himself every time he takes the glass to his lips, 


So, too, “ our envies, jealousies, and ambitions—whatever the resemblance _ 
between their outward signs and certain expressions of emotion in animal” 
—are all in their proper nature distinctively human, because all founded | 
on interests possible only to self-conscious beings.” And when it become 


a question of the higher impulses—the creative and intellectual impulses, 


as Mr Russell himself calls them, leading to art and science—it is surely | 
paradoxical to insist that they too are blind and merely instinctive. Ih) 
spite of himself, Mr Russell 1s perpetually using language which implies | 
just the opposite. ‘Creative impulses,” he writes in the Preface, “ aimat | 
bringing into the world some valuable thing, such as knowledge, or art, or | 
goodwill”; and, to-take another instance at random, “ most men,” he avers, 
“unless the impulse is atrophied through disuse, feel a desire to create 


something, great or small according to their capacities” (p. 211). 


Our author admits, it is true, a certain measure of unity to subsist in | 
an individual life. ‘“'The impulses and desires of men and women, in | 
far as they are of real importance in their lives, are not,” he says, “ detached - 


one from another, but proceed from a central principle of growth” (p. %4). 
Yet this central principle of growth is merely “an instinctive ur 
leading them in a certain direction, as trees seek the light.” I am 


I confess, when I try to form an intelligible conception of this “ instinctive 
movement,” this “intimate centre in each human being,” to which a 
assigned powers so fundamental as that of determining for each man the” 
type of excellence of which he is capable. One thing, however, is cleat’ 
A “central principle” of the kind indicated can in itself be no guarantet” 
that the individuality which would emerge from its unimpeded growth” 





quence of the want and the accompanying movements have been interpreted 
by the individual as signifying want, and thus have been associated i 
the idea of possible satisfaction, that we have what can gm, be called 

ent on natural g 
as operating in the | 
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would be of a character such as would make for the progress of mankind. 
In order to ensure that the growth shall be in the right direction, Mr 
© Russell requires for it a social environment, and a social environment which 

Eccentially not an embodiment of the life of instinct but of the best that 
rational insight and reflection can anger And in the long run he is 
forced to recognise that “instinct alone will not suffice to give unity to 
the life of a civilised man or woman: there must be some dominant object, 
an ambition, a desire for scientific or artistic creation, a religious principle, 
or strong and lasting affections” (p. 229). 

The atomism which underlies his conception of an individual personality 
dominates Mr Russell’s treatment of the State as a political organisation. 
With characteristic boldness he outlines a doctrine of the State correspond- 
ing’in many essentials, and allowing for the difference of historical circum- 



















ey dy stances, with that against which Plato brought the resources of his dialectic 
same to bear in the Republic. The State, it is contended, is in essence the 
ate] Me repository of the collective force of its citizens, and, endowed with un- 
,-and @ questioned authority, stands over against the individual as a supreme 
ature coercive power, “only limited internally by the fear of rebellion, and 
Tabit, externally by the fear of defeat in war” (p. 45). Generated chiefly by 
of the | tribal feeling, the State derives its strength principally from two fears—that 
milar of anarchy from within and that of aggression from without. Mr Russell 





emphasises the evil wrought in the modern world by the excessive power 
of the State, exhibited in its promotion of efficiency in war, and in the 
sense of individual helplessness it engenders by reason of its vastness, the 
latter leading to something of the weariness and discouragement that we 









jan is 

man associate with the Roman Empire. He maintains that the first evil can 
lips, ‘only be permanently ended by a world-federation, which would mean that 
lane @™ 80 far as military functions are concerned there will only be one State ; and 





the second by ceasing to make law a fetish, so to speak, in consequence of 
which it becomes “too static, too much on the side of what is decaying, 
too little on the side of what is growing,” and by “perpetual readiness to 
alter the law in accordance with the present balance of forces” (p. 66). In 
certain directions, however, he argues, the functions of the State ought to 










In be extended rather than curtailed. On the one hand, there are matters 
plies @ in regard to which the general welfare depends upon the attainment of a 
mat certain minimum, e.g. sanitation and the prevention of infectious diseases, 
t, or | the care of children, compulsory education, and the encouragement of 
vers, scientific research. On the other hand, the State ought to possess powers 
eate that aim at diminishing economic injustice. But justice is by itself, like 





law, too static to be made a supreme political principle, and in attempting 
to remedy an injustice care should be taken to avoid destroying any form 
of vigorous action which is on the whole useful to the community. It is 
suggested that no such form of action is associated with the private owner- 







24), ship of land, and that the State ought, therefore, to be the primary 
“ go of rent. : 
e prior question, surely, is whether the State can rightly be thus 






tive | placed as a controlling power over against the individuals it controls, 
are the individuals being regarded as invested with the moral qualities and 
the rights of humanity. For is it not a fact that the individuals only 
“i, @™ acquire these qualities and rights as members of a State, and that the 
tee very power which is set over against them as though it were extraneous 





has n derived from the development of those institutions for the 
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regulation of a common life without which they would have no rights q | 
interests at all? Or, to put the same question in another way, js jt” 
conceivable that humanity could have developed in any other manner thay 
through the instrumentality of a social organisation which provides th | 
means of maintaining the conditions required for the eatiianl, as distinct 


from the merely animal, life? One lesson in this connection we ought at 
least to have learnt from Plato and Aristotle—namely, that to treat the 


State as though it were an accidental growth or a necessary evil which | 


has sprung up through the play of a contingent set of historical circum. 


stances is to proceed altogether on a wrong track. Man is not, and neve 


has been, an independent monad in the world; he is essentially ggg 
moTtixov €oov, and the modern State is no more a conventional product 
of civilisation—a “ product of capitalism ” (p. 64), or what not—than js 
the family or the faculty of speech. _ The view of the “ State ” as equivalent 
merely to “Government” always tends to give a false isolation to a single 
function of the State, considered as a politically organised community; 
and the difficulty of consistently carrying out the view is illustrated ip 
the book before us, in which, as I have indicated, it is urged that various 
important positive functions ought to be undertaken by the State. Mr 
Russell, however, has considerable sympathy with syndicalism, and thinks 


there should be a constant endeavour to leave the more positive functions ” : 


in the hands of voluntary organisations. Theoretically, no doubt, there 
is much to be said in favour of this position. But, on the other hand, 
one cannot lose sight of the fact that “strong organisations which embody 
a sectional public opinion” have only too frequently been the very reverse 
of “safeguards of libert and opportunities for initiative.” 

The Gohan that deals with education appears to me to be quite admirable 
and almost entirely on the right lines. Mr Russell complains, and surely 


not without reason, that the present system of education, with its large } 


classes, and fixed curriculum, and overworked teachers, is framed almost 
as though it were intended to produce a dead level of mediocrity. The 
child is “moulded” by the teacher, as clay in the hands of the potter; 


little is done to foster the inward growth of mind and — “to be | 


ordinary, and to acquire the art of getting on, is the ideal which is set 
before the youthful mind, except by a few rare teachers.” He pleads 
that a teacher who is to educate really well must be filled through and 
through with the spirit of reverence; must feel in all that lives, but 
especially in human beings, and most of allin the young, something sacred, 
indefinable, individual, and strangely precious. And, animated by that 
spirit, his endeavour will be to rouse and stimulate the love of “ mental 
adventure,” the joy of which grows naturally out of the period of make- 
believe and fancy. As things are, that joy is rare in later life, because 
everything is done to kill it during the years of education. ‘Men fear 
thought as they fear nothing else on earth—more than ruin, more even 
than death” (p. 165). The modern examination system, as it is worked 
at present in England, is deserving of all the opprobrium which Mr 
Russell casts upon it. What, for instance, could be more crassly silly and 
stupid than the idea, prevalent enough in some quarters even now, that 


a university student, after — for two or three years under a teacher — 
i 


who has been trying to awaken in him interest in certain special problems of 
science or philosophy, should have his capacity tested at the end by an 


‘external examiner,” who inquires not about the lines of thought along — 
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which he has been led, and who, indeed, conceives it to be his duty to 
' avoid questioning him, as far as possible, upon those things to which most 
of his time has been devoted? It means, as Mr Russell says, driving the 
unfortunate pupil to a long drudgery of examination tips and textbook 
facts, which will secure high marks, until, at.last, he becomes disgusted 
with learning, and longs only to forget it and to escape into a life 

ction. 
} . ‘fully, much of what Mr Russell says about “ Religion and the Church ” 
| seems to me profoundly true, and greatly in need of being fearlessly pro- 
claimed. I think, indeed, that here, too, he is inclined to institute far too 
sharp a distinction between what he calls the three sources of human acti- 
vity—instinct, mind, and spirit. To me it seems that what he describes as 
the life of the spirit, which “‘ centres round impersonal feeling,” is essentially 
' afurther stage of what he describes as the life of the mind that “ consists of 
' thought which is wholly or partially impersonal.” But, like him, I am 
| persuaded that “if life is to be fully human it must serve some end which 
seems, in some sense, outside human life, such as God or truth or beauty ” 
| (p. 245). It is only contact with this “eternal world” that can bring a 
| strength and a fundamental peace, which the struggles and apparent failures 
of our temporal life are powerless to destroy. “It is this happy contempla- 
tion of what is eternal that Spinoza calls the intellectual love of God. To 
those who have once known it, it is the key of wisdom.” And, like him 
too, I am convinced that what is amiss with the Churches of to-day is not 
so much that their creeds are wrong, as the mere existence of creeds at all. 
| The life of the spirit can only be truly lived when it is free to dwell in that 
| vision of the mystery and profundity of the world to which it is being 
| constantly led, and it is impeded and thwarted by the restraints which the 
| traditional dogmas impose. Once more, in emphasising the importance, 

for the good life, of the “creative impulses” as contrasted with the “ pos- 
sessive impulses,” Mr Russell is giving voice to a conviction that is rapidly 
winning its way wherever these problems are being discussed at the present 
time. Fortunately for the human race, it is possible for those who mourn 


» over the lack of creativeness in their own lives to realise the conditions 


under which it may be fostered in others, and thus to contribute their share 
towards furthering the progress of mankind. G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cottece, Lonpon. 


Growth and Form. By D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson.—Cambridge : 
at the University Press, 1917.—Pp. xv +793. 


Tus book may be described as a treatise on the mathematics of biology. 
It is clear and lucid, and deals with problems of enormous, often of surpris- 
ing, interest—problems of science and problems of philosophy. The 
exposition is so admirable that no one ek fear that the mathematics will 
obscure for him the philosophy, or the philosophy the science, or the science 
and spammed the mathematics. 
| Toevery thoughtful person growth and form are a subject of constant 

wonder. The living creatures which occupy the surface of this planet 
vary in size and shape. All begin their individual existence with a certain 
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volume or mass which is constant within narrow limits for the species, an’ 
also with a definite form. They grow, but their growth is limited, jy 
growing they maintain their form, and their form in some way determing | 
their growth. What are the determining factors of size and shape) 
When our imagination is called into play, as when we read “and they 
were giants in those days,” we cannot help wondering why our aver 
stature is the five or six feet it is and not five or six inches or fifty 
sixty feet, why the years of our life are threescore and ten and not measur) 
in hundreds or thousands, why Brobdingnag and Lilliput are only | 
countries. When wonder turns, however, from the literary and artistic 
mood to follow a purely scientific direction we come at once on actu). 
problems of absorbing interest. An elephant and a mouse are mamma! 
which correspond point to point in all essential living functions, as also jy’ 
their vital organs and in the general scheme of their structure ; yet th 
linear dimensions of the elephant are not less than fifty times those of th 
mouse, and therefore the bulk of the elephant must be 125,000 times that | 
of the mouse. How is the essential unity of design and function reconcile’ 
with this enormous difference of bulk? Is there, as we should nat 
expect, a corresponding difference in the bulk of each constituent cel 
No, the napeeseill of the elephant is only about twice that of the mouseip 
linear dimensions, and therefore about eight times greater in volume or’ 
mass. There must be then more than 15,000 times as many individu 
nerve-cells in the elephant as there are in the mouse. In like mane 
there is the same striking difference of bulk, together with an essential’ 
unity of structural design, in the humming-bird and the ostrich. He’ 
then is a problem of evolution. Some species have tended to grow lang 
some to grow small, but the range within which the cell constituent cay 


vary in volume is much narrower than the range within which the livi 
organism itself can vary. Then again we know that in past geld 


ages there have from time to time arisen gigantic forms which have later’ 
become extinct. Great saurians and mammoths have disappeared ; gre 
whales have survived. In carboniferous times there were gigantic inset’ 
forms. On the other hand, among the lowly forms there are certail’ 
foraminifera in our oceans to-day which appear to have retained the 
identical form of their ancestors in the earliest paleeontological rocks # 
Clearly some force or forces have determined the thus far and no farther of 
growth and form in each direction in living species. It is the science of 
this growth and form which is set forth in this book. 

The method is first to describe fully the particular problem and ther 
to schematise it by plotting the curve of growth and form. This graphie 
presentation makes it pax at once that much, and often the moi. 
fundamental part, of the special phenomenon admits of simple physical 
explanation, or rather that all that is necessary is to call to our aid the 
simple laws of physical combination which serve us to explain inorgamit 
form, and to observe the mechanical alterations of form which the orgalllt | 
substance undergoes under varying conditions of tension and strain. This 
is not all. Many problems are yet unexplained, but their nature is 9 
clearly indicated by the curves that we can with confidence say, evél 
when we have not found the physical explanation, we are on the way 
discover it. ' 

The philosophical principle followed is that true explanation consists” 
in resolving complex phenomena into simple physical laws and expressilg” 
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these in simple mathematical formule. “The great cosmic mechanisms 
are stupendous in their simplicity” (p. 162). “If we blow into a bowl 
of soapsuds and raise a great mass of many-hued and various! shaped 
| bubbles, if we explode a rocket and watch the regular and beautiful 
- gonfiguration of its falling streamers, if we consider the wonders of a 
limestone cavern which a filtering stream has filled with stalactites, we soon 

ive that in all these cases we have begun with an initial system of 
very slight complexity, whose structure in no way foreshadowed the result, 
and whose comparatively simple intrinsic forces only play their part by 
complex interaction with the equally simple forces of the surrounding 
medium ”(p. 159). ‘The ground, then, or the sufficient reason of all change 
of form is to be sought in the constituent matter and the energy at work 
in the field of force within which the matter lies. This principle involves 
the entire rejection of teleology or of finalistic explanation. On this the 
author is insistent, but the reason for the rejection and for his insistence 
js important and of primary philosophical interest. It is not merely that 
finalistic interpretation is anthropomorphic, or that it obscures the issue, 
or that it necessitates the introduction in some form of a deus ex machina, 
it is that it is redundant. In so far as any teleological explanation explains 
anything, it always turns out to be because it is the physical explanation 
in a merely altered form. This reminds us of Bergson’s remark that 
finalism is only mechanism projected forwards and read backwards. But 
while Bergson leaves mechanism and finalism to cancel out one another, 
Professor Thompson, while reducing them to an identity, holds to the 
mechanistic formula. For him ro aya@ov is ro kadov; whatsoever is most 
beautiful and regular is also found to be most useful and excellent. 
Mathematics is the perfection of simple use and simple beauty. 

Whether or not the student is satisfied with this attempt to explain 
the phenomena of biological change by showing that they can one and all 
be brought within the range of known physical actions, or at least that 
known physical phenomena produce similar effects, there can be no 
question as to the soundness of the scientific procedure. If, as many hold, 
it leaves, and of necessity must leave, the vital principle itself untouched, 
nevertheless it is work of supreme importance in itself and productive of 
knowledge, and it is not easy to see how it could be obtained i any other 
method. If anyone is in doubt he has only to read this book. 

Let us glance briefly at some of the special problems, and first at the 
problem of magnitude itself. It is really a twofold problem. What is 
the least possible volume or mass, and what the largest possible, which will 
sustain the physiological process we regard as the condition of a biological 
phenomenon? The determining factors of the maximum are much more 
easy to ascertain than those of the minimum. This is natural enough, for 
we are able to appreciate by direct experience and also by easy experiment 
the main force, that of gravity, which has to be countered by creatures of 
excessive bulk, Perhaps the most striking case is that of the animals 
adapted for flight. Their size has clearly been determined by the ratio 
between their mass and the minimum velocity necessary to maintain their 
stability in the air. The ostrich seems to have reached a magnitude at - 
which flight by muscular action has become physiologically impossible. 
Were the ostrich compelled to fly, it could only be with a very high 
minimal velocity as compared with that required by smaller birds. If a 
sparrow, for example, requires a minimal velocity of leintien miles an hour 
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in order to maintain its equilibrium, the ostrich, being some twenty-five : 
times greater in its linear dimensions, would require, according to the 
mathematical formula, a minimal velocity of five times fourteen, q | 


seventy miles an hour. 

The determining factors of minimum volume are much more difficult jp 
ascertain, mainly because the lower limit lies far below the range of aida 
vision. For that reason the speculative inquiry is peculiarly fascinating. 
Not only is there greater difficulty of study, but there is an essential 


difference of kind between the phenomena of form in the larger and smalle | 
organisms. “In the smaller organisms and in the individual cells of the | 
larger organisms we reach an order of magnitude in which the inte. | 


molecular forces strive under favourable conditions with, and at | 


altogether outweigh, the force of gravity, and also those other forces lead. | 
ing to movements of convection which are the prevailing factors in the | 


larger material aggregate” (p. 34). 


It is here, of course, that the mechanistic hypothesis undergoes its most | 
crucial trial, for the volume of these organisms, even of some which we 
positively know to exist, come quite appreciably near to molecular and | 


atomic magnitudes themselves. Professor Thompson suggests that on this 
side of minimal volume there is zero or absolute limit, and he thinks there 
is ground for the speculative hypothesis of Lord Kelvin that life may even 
cross the interplanetary spaces in the form of a mass so attenuated that 
it may be driven by the pressure of light alone. 


Accepting the principle of explanation by physical laws and mathe. 


matical formule and following the delightful exposition of it in the two 
chapters entitled “On Magnitude” and “On Rate of Growth,” two re. 
flections occur to me. The first is that there is a phenomenon at the u 

limit of size and a similar or identical phenomenon at the lower limit which 
offer a peculiar difficulty, not merely to a mechanical hypothesis of the 
nature of life, but to any possible physical explanation of the vital principle 
And I cannot find any indication that Professor Thompson has given 


attention to this double phenomenon or remarked its significance. It is in 


the hope of calling his attention to it that I mention it here. The 


phenomenon at the higher limit is that the bulky animal, say the elephant, | 
contains in its organism not only a vast deal more living matter than the 7 


tiny animal, say the mouse, but also a vastly greater number of living 
constituent cell elements. By every mechanical standard therefore there 


is more life in the elephant than in the mouse. But this certainly doe | 
not accord with our concept of the nature of life. The phenomenon at 


the lower limit is that the living principle, in all its completeness, in its 


individuality and its concreteness, is met with in volume so small that the | 


molecules it contains will not suffice for the changes it will undergo. Both 


these facts are clearly brought out in this book, they belong to the sam @& 


order, and they point to the same conclusion, that there is a certain 
indifference of the vital principle to volume or mass. 
The other reflection is in regard to this same problem of the minimal 


dimension to which an organism can attain. Has not the new physical © 


and mathematical principle of relativity a most important relevance here? 
“A whole field of iaodition is perents ¢ 

cell, not merely as a polarised electric field, but also as an electrolyti 
field, full of wandering ions. Indeed, it is high time we reminded ourselves 







up when we begin to consider the 


ose 


that we have perhaps been dealing too much with ordinary physical | 













































analogies, and that our whole field of force within the cell is of an order 
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of magnitude where these grosser analogies may fail to serve us, and might 
even play us false, or lead us astray” (p. 185). Professor Thompson is 
here treating of the internal structure of the cell and of the splitting and 
ation of the chromosomes, and of course intends no reference to the 
rinciple of relativity, which he would rightly regard as irrelevant. But 
consider the new vista which that principle opens out to us at this year 
If we regard our solar system as a closed system, and our spatial and 
temporal co-ordination of it as absolute, then when the mass on which 
an activity depends approaches the molecular dimension it is approaching 
its extinction in the absolute zero. But if, on the other hand, we regard 
our system as a relative system, its limit is not zero but another system 
of relative movement. Let me try and indicate what seems to me the 
application. On p. 40 we are told that the mass of the man is in the 
neighbourhood of 5x 10" times greater than that of the bacillus. It has 
also, I believe, been calculated that the length dimension of the hydrogen 
atom is 10- times the length dimension of the solar system. If then we 
think of the bacillus as an observer (and why not, since it is a living 
individual ?), we see at once that to it the aoa atom must have the 
vast dimensions of a new universe. ‘This only means that, when we follow 
the living principle (whatever it be and however we conceive it) to the 
limits of our system of reference, what comes into view is not absolute zero 
but the confines of new systems of reference. It seems to me that this 
offers to us at least as fruitful a source of speculation as that already 
noticed, viz. the possibility of the translation of living material particles 
by the pressure of light. 

My notice has dealt mainly with the more speculative portions of the 
book. I should not like to leave the impression that this is the whole or 
even the most important part. The greater portion is occupied with the 
demonstration of the applicability of mathematical methods and symbols, 
universally employed in physics, to the morphology of living things. 
The striking success and the amazing simplicity and beauty of the results 
will silence at once any sceptical doubt as to the utility of the method. 
It shows as clearly as p Bae: sec can show that the ee between the 
living and the non-living, the organic and the inorganic, is not marked 
by a freedom of living matter from ordinary physical laws. We find no 
life force opposing gravity or surface tension. Physical forces are balanced 
by physical forces in living as in inanimate forms. What we do feel, 
however, throughout the whole inquiry is an intense longing to know what 
life itself is. That need is not satisfied by the. scientific study of growth 
and form, useful and profoundly interesting as it is. 

H. Wiipon Carr. 


Kine’s Cottece, Lonpon. 





Phases of Early Christianity. By J. Estlin Carpenter, D. Litt. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916. 


Tuts is the twelfth volume in the well-known series of “ American Lectures 
on the History of Religions,” and the first in which any epoch or aspect of 
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and the leading conception that of Christianity as redemption or salvation, 
No one will deny the interest of the period or the importance of the subject, 
On the contrary, we shall congratulate Dr Carpenter on his choice, 
ourselves on another journey along with a competent guide through | 
country, often visited, but never yet fully explored. 

But what is the object of our guide? What does he wish us to ge 
The aim of the book is not, I think, apologetical. Dr Carpenter does not 
seek to demonstrate the superiority of Christianity over all other faiths 
Had that been his object it would have been simpler and more direct 
have chosen some other period. For the Christianity of the second cent 
is not essential Christianity. It is neither Apostolic nor Catholic. It js 
transitional. It satisfies neither the Evangelical nor the Catholic type. ° Ty _ 
those who find the most perfect presentation of Christianity in the Ney 
Testament books, the writings of the second and third centuries reveal q 
serious declension from the ideal standard of faith and doctrine; while to | 
those who take the Roman Catholic position, or even that of the first four 
so-called cecumenical councils, much also seems to be wanting. No one,| 
suppose, goes to the second century to find out what Christianity is, or | 
compare it with other religions. Too much preliminary work would need 
to be done before the problems emerged. The fairest and most satisfactory 
application of the comparative method is only possible when we have before 
us the classical or highest forms of the religions to be compared. 

But the comparison of degenerate or immature presentations of 
Christianity with contemporary forms of religion has nevertheless an 
interest and value of its own. The historian who desires to picture to | 
himself the actual life of a particular age will examine and compare 
all phases of religious belief within the period ; and the student of religion 
will find even greater interest in such comparisons. There is much need 
for works of the character of the one before us. They may not appeal to 
a very wide circle of readers or arouse the keen interest of the toed of 
controversy. They may even repel the more enthusiastic by a certain 
coldness and aloofness of method. But they provide material upon which 
men of larger vision and more ardent temper can work. ‘The patient 
scholar has his function, and no mean one, in the extension and purification 
of the religious spirit. 

Those who turn to this book, then, must not expect to find a volume of 
popular lectures. The audiences are likely to be few and small which 
could listen with patience and profit to lectures which, as printed, occupy 
on the average over seventy pages each, and are crammed with information 
on every page. It will not be surprising if the reader finds himself 
becoming somewhat restive, as he turns over page after page, so uniformly 
good and informative, and yet so calm and even and unemotional. Dis- 
passionate writing on religious topics is apt enough to produce weariness, 
if it does not indeed provoke resentment. An animated style is almost as 
much to be desired as a sober judgment in a sphere where truth and life 
are so intimately connected. 

The idea of treating the Christianity of the period from the point of 
view of salvation is excellent, and the division of the material is attractive: 
“Christianity as Personal Salvation”—“The Person and Work of the 
Saviour ”—“ The Church as the Sphere of Salvation ”—“ The Sacraments a 
Means of Salvation ”—* Salvation by Gnosis ”—“ Christianity at the Parting 
of the Ways.” But the first thing which strikes us when we consider this 
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outline is a remarkable omission. Why are the two methods, salvation 


by sacraments and by gnosis, the only two which are emphasised? Are 
Sie no traces in the second century of the New Testament teaching of 
salvation by faith? If not, the gap between the two eras is even greater 
than is generally supposed. But let us not unnecessarily exaggerate the 
contrast. No doubt the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith is very 
little in evidence: nevertheless faith still maintained its place in men’s 
thoughts regarding salvation. In the second century as in the first the 
victory which overcame the world was neither sacraments nor gnosis but 
faith; and that triumphant experience. was revealed not only in deeds 
but in words. It ought to be made central in any description of vital 
Christianity in the period. 

This doctrine of salvation might be inferred from quotations scattered 

in various parts of Dr Carpenter’s book. But we should have had a truer 

icture of the total life and thought of the time if such quotations had 
cn multiplied and grouped together and emphasised as indicating at 
least one method, if not the chief method, of salvation. In the same way 
salvation by discipline or asceticism might fitly have found a place along- 
side of the two selected methods. 

Dr Carpenter hardly does justice to the positive content of the Christian 
experience. In illustration one might point to his treatment of salvation 
as a blessing already realised. Here, if anywhere, we should expect as full 
and careful a marshalling of the evidence as possible. But of the thirteen 
pages devoted to this subject only about three are concerned with the 
testimony of the more representative Christians of the period: the other 
ten are occupied with interesting allusions to Plato and Philo and 
Epictetus, to the Orphic teachers, the Hermetic books, and the Odes of 
Solomon, to Hindu, and Persian, and Mohammedan mysticism. The 
distinctive features of Christian experience are hardly recognised at all. 
This is unfortunate, for the writer’s mind seems to be so occupied with the 
many, semi-Christian, semi-pagan views which he rightly finds in the 
second century, that his interpretation of the first century is unconsciously 
coloured by them. What, for example, could be more inadequate than 
the comparison on p. 48 between Pauline, Petrine, and Johannine 
mysticism, if mysticism is the right term to describe the Christian experi- 
ence, and the mysticism of Hermes or of the Odes of Solomon? Con- 
cerning the latter Dr Carpenter says, “ It is silent concerning sin, repentance, 
and forgiveness” and yet “ presents a remarkable parallel” to the New 
Testament doctrine. But is not the divergence more remarkable even 
than the parallelism? In the neighbourhood of the texts quoted by 
Dr Carpenter will be found statements which give to the doctrines of 
the — union and eternal life quite a different complexion to that 
noticed by the author of these lectures. It is not simply that these truths 
are connected with Christ, a divinely human Christ, not a gnostic Christ, 
but with just those facts of sin, repentance, and forgiveness which Dr 
Carpenter finds to be absent from the Odes of Solomon. The typical New 
Testament teaching always connects the realisation of salvation with sin, 
repentance, and forgiveness, and not with a mystical death or a merely 
physical resurrection or chemical transformation of the human elements 
into the Divine. 

The prevailingly lucid and logical character of the writer’s mind is 
very evident in this book ; but in matters of historical criticism the logical 
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instinct sometimes betrays us. Unfortunately for the historian, meq 
not always think consistently or act rationally. Ideas and methods 
thought are not stereotyped for a lifetime. Under the influence of j 
surroundings and new experiences modes of thought and speech m 
both radically and suddenly changed. It is difficult to be quite ceri 
that books so different as the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse could} 
have been written by the same man, or have derived their inspiration ff 
the same source. If we give up the Neronian date of the Apocalypse 
Dr Carpenter does, and bring the two works very near together in time, { 
differences in language and even in thought are surprising. But, unless ¢ 
is quite sure of the dates and also of the circumstances under which the fj 
books were written, it is wiser not to be over-confident as to authorshi 
Under the strain of terrible experiences men have often written in a sfj 
which their friends would never have recognised as theirs. And is t 
not great danger of exaggerating the differences of thought in these book 
There is an Apocalyptic element in the Fourth Gospel, and there is even 
the Apocalypse the peace and joy and victory of the eternal kingdom cleag 
revealed at the heart of all the strife and conflict of time. Dr Carpentg 
reminds us that in the Gospel the Messiah announces that the victory oy 
the world is won. But have we not quite as clear an announcement} 
accomplished fact in Rev. iii. 21: “Even as I also overcame and amg 
down with my Father in his throne”? It is true that the Apocalypse 
full of ideas of imminent judgment, of conflict and suffering, and of if 
pending glory and defeat. But is not the same note struck repeatedly 
the Gospel, in the words of Jesus to His disciples, “‘in the world ye shi 
have tribulation,” and elsewhere? The intensity of the conflict betwed 
the world of light and the world of darkness is not more powerfully, thot 


it may be more dramatically, presented in the Apocalypse than it is int 

Fourth Gospel. In the Gospel Dr Carpenter says, “ The Son is not sent 
judge the world, but to save it,” whereas in the Apocalypse He “ dons th 
blood-sprinkled robe.” But does not the Fourth Gospel also represét 
Jesus as saying, “For judgment I am come into this world,” asi “A 
judgment hath been committed unto the Son”? Dr Carpenter speaks @ 


5 


the Gospel as “a sanctuary of peace”; but is there any more peacelil 
picture than the exquisite one of those who have come out of great tribik 
lation (Rev. vii. 14-17), or of the eternal city of which the seer knew lt 
was already a member (Rev. xxi.)? So many are the points of real contatt 
between the two works, that one is inclined to reverse the judgment 
“Strange indeed is it that tradition should have identified the seer and the 
evangelist.” The same twofold presentation of Christianity is in both 
They do not “ belong to entirely different modes of religious thought.” © 
Another indication of Dr Carpenter’s preference for logic above 
sychology is the adoption of the Emersonian alternative, catholic 6 
iberal. Logically, it may be, love of ecclesiastical order, rites, al 
traditions ought not to go alongside of the free life of the spirit amt 
regard for advancing knowledge. The logician says they cannot exist i 
the same person. But the psychologist finds that they do. There are few 
if any, pure types. The great majority of men are neither liberal nor com 
servative, neither traditionalists nor free thinkers, neither socialists m0 
individualists, but both. It is unhistorical and uncritical to maintall 
that men cannot be sympathetic towards opposite tendencies. They alt 
and they choose to be so. H. H. Scutrarp. 7 


Lonpon. 
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